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VINDICIAE PLATONICAE III. 


TETRALOGY III. 

ScHANZ never edited either the Parmenides or the Philebus. For the former 
we have minute collations of B and T in Waddell’s edition, but the readings 
of W are still unknown. As, however, Wilamowitz has no suggestions to 
make about the text of the Parmenides, this does not matter for our present 
purpose. It seems that this dialogue was transcribed with special care just 
because of its difficulty. At any rate, its text is remarkably good. For the 
Philebus 1 published the readings of T for the first time, and I have now 
procured a photograph of W in this dialogue from Vienna. Mr. R. G. Bury’s 
edition was an anachronism. Though he published it in 1897, he had 
apparently never heard of the manuscript T.1 In his note entitled The Text 
of the Philebus (pp. 1xxxii sqq.) he attributes to Schanz a view of the relation 
between the MSS. which that editor had recanted just twenty years earlier. 
Except for a few corrections regarding the readings of B (which he calls Ci.), 
Mr. Bury’s own apparatus criticus is merely a reprint of Bekker’s, which was 
published in 1823. For the Symposium we have Schoene’s collation of W, 
which I was able to use in my second edition, and I have now a photograph 
of that MS. in the Phaedrus too. 

PHILEBVS. 

13b, 3 ré ody 5) radtdv ev Tals Kakais Spoiws Kal év dyabais évdv tdoas 7Sovas ayaBov 

elvat Tpooayopevers 5 


Wilamowitz tells us (p. 353, n. 1) that he had anticipated W. H. Thompson’s 
— évopav for évdv here. We must, however, save the very Platonic ri raitiv . . . évdv 
at all costs, and it would be better to sacrifice rdéoas sSovas than to tamper with it. 
I think, however, that one of Stallbaum’s suggestions, viz. that évdv is a sort of 
‘accusative absolute,’ may be right. Mr. W. L. Lorimer calls my attention to 
Andoc. 1, § 92, cxépaoGe roivuv, & avdpes, tos Karnydpous, Ti attois imrdpxov . 
éerépwv katnyopove..2 There is nothing in Wilamowitz’s objection to év tais xaxais Kat 
ev ayaGais. It is only an instance of the way in which Plato tries to avoid formal 
symmetry in the use of the article, when the scribes and editors will let him. See 
Riddell, Dig. § 237. 

1 This is the more remarkable as the facts 2 It is true that the MS. reading here is 
about T were adequately summarized inthe late ri... tmapydvTwr. 
Dr. Adam’s school editions of the Apology, 
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15b, 2 e?ra ris ad ratras (sc. tas povddas), play Exdornv odoav del Ty avTHVY Kal 
pire yeveow pujre OXeOpov mpordexoperyy, Spws etvat BeBaidrara piav ravTnv. 

This is one of the most difficult sentences in Plato, and for that very reason it is 
likely to have been carefully transcribed. Wilamowitz supposes (as others have 
done) a lacuna before éyws, and thinks some such words as év S€ rots woAAois 
dawvopévnv have fallen ont. That can hardly be right; for it is only after this point 
has been settled (wera 5 rodro) that we are to raise the question of the relation 
between the ‘ monads’ and the things of sense. I have suggested (Greek Philosophy, 
Part I., p. 326, n. 2) that the difficulty referred to is how we are to affirm that the 
‘idea’ is one, and that it also is one, a point which has been made in the Parmenides, 
where we are faced by the dmopia that, if we speak of the one as being (év 6v), it 
appears to become two in our hands. 


25d, 7 dAXN’ iocws cal viv ratrov Spdoe, <ei> Tovtwv dudotépwv cTrvvayopEevwv 
Kataparvys Kakelvn yYeviTETat, 

We must certainly keep ravrdv dpdres, ‘it will do as well even so («ai viv).’ The 
phrase occurs also, as Stallbaum pointed out, in Ep. V. 322b, 5 et pH porny pev 
KLVOUVEUO ELV WETE, a \€ov ro ovoev TOLNT EL, TAVTOV 51) ofa Spacas av Kat THY €pnv 
ocvpBovArjyv, ‘would be just as ineffective.’ I take it that the phrase is originally a 
medical one (cf. dpacrixéds and Phaed. 117b, 1 atrd roujoe, ‘it will act of itself’). 
Wilamowitz’s tairdv dpdcace was anticipated by Badham, though he afterwards gave 
it up. As to the et which Vahlen inserted, Wilamowitz asks how the future can be 
excused. He thinks we require éav yévyror, Not at all. We may quite well have 
ei. . . yevioeras in the sense of ef pédAce . . . yiyveorOau, ‘if there is a chance of its 
being made plain,’ which is just the meaning required. 


47e, 6 Wilamowitz defends the words rots @upois kai rais opyais on the ground 
that they are required to correspond to the @phvo. cat réfou below. That is just the 
sort of formalism Plato tries to avoid, and anger has been mentioned with sufficient 
emphasis a few lines before. According to Wilamowitz, the sentence should read : 

tov date ehenxey Tots Ovpois Kal dpyais Td roAvppovd Tep xaderjvat, 

which he renders Wiy muissen an den denken, dev den Anfaillen des Zornes verstattete, dasz 
selbst ein Verstaindiger in Groll geriet. 1 do not make out whether he means tov dote 
«td. to refer to Achilles (which is just possible) or to xéAos (which is not). I note, 
however, that he gives an un-Homeric meaning to éféyxev, which is dmmittit, not 
concedit, and it is unlikely that Plato should have made this mistake. 


52d, 8 Perhaps I should not have printed trapév in my text, but I cannot see 
the force of Wilamowitz’s objection to it. He says that ‘dvaidea is apt to dwell not 
far from irapérys.’ Precisely. The transposition of kal ixavdy to follow etArkpwes, 
which he suggests, is not new, for it occurred to Jackson and Bury (see the latter’s 
note). 


61d, 7 ws otdpeOa. 


Wilamowitz writes ws wdue@a and says: ‘The easy mistake has accidentally not 
been observed.’ On the contrary, Badham said the words «ws oidueOa were ‘quite 
hopeless,’ and he would not have hesitated to write ws goyea if he had thought that 
would mend matters. 


66a, 4 Hdvry 5) dices, 6 Updrapxe, td te dyyéAwv réprov Kal rapotor dpatwv, 
ws 50V2) KTHpG. OvK eats TpwToV Ovd’ ad SedtEpov, dAAG TpOTov pév TH Tepl peTpov Kal Td 
, \ / \ /, € / XN o / XX +7 ee! 
ETPLOV Kal Kaiplov Kal TdvTa Ordca xpi) ToLatTa vopllev, Tv Faidiov npno0a. (So BW: 
cipjoGar pacw T), 


a 
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This is not the place for a full discussion of the passage, all possible and 
impossible interpretations of which will be found in Mr. Bury’s Appendix B. I have 
to do only with Wilamowitz’s contribution to the subject. In the first place, he 
brackets rowtra, taking advantage of. the fact that B has xp.) tovwtra with Eusebius 
and T, ro.atra yp) with Stobaeus. Such transpositions, however, are too common to 
prove anything; and surely the meaning of rdvra éréca ypi) To.adra vouifev is settled 
by b, 2 wav@’ éréca ris yeveds ad tavryns éoriv. In the next place, Wilamowitz 
defends the reading 77)v didvov ypyoba. pvouv, and advises us to examine the MSS. 
which have ¢iov., however late and interpolated they may be. I should have 
no objection, if I could find evidence that ¢vow is in any MS. at all. From the 
silence of Bekker we might infer that it is in ABEFw; but, as we might also infer 
from the same silence that it is in the Bodleian MS. (B), which it is not, we have 
to be careful.1_ Moreover, the word is omitted by Stobaeus, as Hense tells us 
(iii. p. 307, 6), though his critical note is otherwise misleading, while one MS. of 
Eusebius omits the word with BW and another has dow (sic) with T and its family. 
In these circumstances no prudent editor can print ¢icv in his text. 

As to the construction, Wilamowitz rightly feels that the influence of dijcoes 
extends over the whole sentence, and he mentally supplies efvas in two places. What 
he has not observed is that ¢ijces . .. ws . . . is an impossible construction for 
Plato. The intervening clause introduced by as is accommodated to ¢pdfor, but the 
main purport of the statement must be given by an infinitive, and that must surely 
be ypyoOa.. Nor can I doubt that this is passive and means ‘is caught.’ We have 
been told already that the Good has ‘taken cover’ (64e, 5 xatrarépevyev) and that we 
are to ‘hunt’ it (65a, 1 Onpevoas), and an announcement that we have run it down is 
most appropriate. [Far the best commentary is Rep. 432b, 7 sqq., where we also find 
a parallel to ¢pafwv and to rp (dts tavTy wy eortwv, ‘that it is somewhere in this 
direction’). I cannot, therefore, believe for a moment that Wilamowitz is right in 
rendering ‘the highest possession consists in everything of which we must assume 
that the eternal (d/dvos iors periphrastic) has chosen it or reserved it for itself.’ 


SyYMPOSIVM. 


173d, 8 I adhere to padakés ‘gentle,’ but not from any superstitious veneration 
for B, since it is also the original reading of TW. The conduct of Apollodorus in 
the Phaedo is surely padaxia, not pavia, and Xenophon calls him ev7Oys, ‘silly ’ 
(A pol. § 28), which goes better with padaxds than with pavexos. The obvious meaning 
is surely ‘I don’t know how you came to be called padaxds. In your language at 
any rate you are just the opposite; you are savage with everyone but Socrates.’ 
No doubt the regular opposite of é&ypuos is pepos, but Rep. 410d, I (dypudtyT6s Te Kal 
okAnporytos, Kal ad padakias Te Kal ypepdtytos) Shows how close the two ideas lie to 
one another. I believe the variant pavixds is only due to patvouor in the answer 
of Apollodorus, and Schoene takes the same view. Hertz’s identification of our 
Apollodorus with the sculptor whom Pliny calls imsanus is much too speculative to 
build upon, especially as we are told that he got the name for an entirely different 
reason than that here assumed. It was because he destroyed his own works when 
he was not satisfied with them. 


174b, 4 ’Ayabov’ ert Saitas lacw avTopatot ayaboi. 

Wilamowitz objects to Lachmann’s correction of the MS. dya#ov because it 
assumes that the Athenians wrote accents and apostrophes.. That is irrelevant. We 
have to write them in the conventional script, and we must do the best we can. As 


1 Mr, Bury rightly corrects Bekker’s critical his explanatory note is misleading, since it 
apparatus on this point, though the lemma of implies that @vow is in ATI, which it is not. 
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I said before, it is interpretation, but so it is to write dya#ov. He also objects to the 
dative ’Ayé@wv, which no one could detect, and says that the elision of the « would 
be impossible. But why should it be taken for granted that ’Ayd@wv’ is dative ? 
In a case like this, the terminal accusative is not too great a licence, even with 
a proper name, especially as ’Aydé@wva would stand for «is ’AydOwvos, The diapGopa 
is simply the altered accentuation, and it appears to me that Plato has secured this 
by a very ingenious device. All the evidence (for which see Hug-Schoene) goes to 
show that the proverb was avrdyaro: dyafol dyabdv ert Saitas iacw, but by putting 
"Ayabov’ ext Sairas at the beginning of the verse, Plato has made it inevitable for the 
reader, with Agathon in his mind, to accent accordingly. This may be a schlechter 
Witz, but it is the sort of thing people say, and the whimsical criticism of Homer 
which follows as its justification is quite in order, If Homer could take so great a 
liberty, Socrates may take a smaller one. There must be an allusion to Agathon’s 
name. Finally it is inconceivable that there ever was such a proverb as avropuarot 
dyabot decAGv ert Sairas iaow. The evidence shows that to have been merely a joke 
in the Xpvoovv yévos of Eupolis, to which Socrates has no occasion to allude. Itis — 
very strange that Adam (C.R. X. 236) and Wilamowitz should have discovered such 
a mare’s nest independently. Wilamowitz is too prudent to refer to the scholium on 
the passage, for he knows that it is merely a Byzantine extract from Lucilius 
Tarrhaeus, and that there are no Plato scholia in the proper sense of the term 
(p. 329). In Zenobius (ii. 19) the lemma has dya@ov correctly, though we must read 
BaxxvaAidns for “Hpdkr«ros. 


175b, 6 ravrws maparifere dre dv BobrAnoGe, eredav Tis dpiv pa epertnKy KTA. 

‘ Anyhow you serve up anything you like, when you have no one to look after 
you.’ Wilamowitz has discovered that raparifere is indicative, not imperative, and 
that the sentence is quite in order. In this he was anticipated by Professor 
A. E. Taylor in his review of Bury’s edition (Mind, N.S. XIX. p. 243), and in my 
second edition I deleted the obelus which I had followed previous editors in prefixing 
to the clause éreiddv tis TA. 


176b, 7 I still prefer Vahlen’s ’Aya@wv<os> to Wilamowitz’s mas éxes. It is 
agreed that some change is necessary; but, if so, it is easier to adopt Vahlen’s 
suggestion. There is always something rather abrupt in a vocative without 6, and 
the abruptness would be increased by its postponement to the end of the sentence. 
I see no occasion for this, and it would hardly be courteous to the giver of the feast. 


194a, 3 éreddv kal ’"AydOwv eirn eb, Kat par’ av doBoio xrr. 

Wilamowitz objects to Vahlen’s removal of the comma after eiry and his 
insertion of a comma after eb. He prefers to delete ed altogether on the ground that 
the rhythm of the sentence demands a pause at «iy, where everybody before Vahlen 
had paused. That, however, was only because they supposed «<v kal pada to be a 
possible phrase, and did not feel cai poddAa to be practically one word, as a Greek 
would certainly feel it to be. Nor is there anything in the contention that the 
position of «? makes it too emphatic, and implies that Socrates would only be terrified 
if Agathon spoke well. It is assumed that he will, and Vahlen has shown that 
ed can perfectly well follow its verb. The Greeks did not need commas in such 
cases, but we do. The matter is really settled, not only by a, 7 os eb épovdvtos éuod, 
but still more by the reference to this passage at 198a, 6 67. “Ayd@wv Gavpaords épot 
and a, 9 éru ’AydOwy ev épe?. 


194c, 5 « dé ddrous EvTtxous Godpois, Tay’ dv aicytvoro avrots, ef TL iTws oloLo 
aicyx pov Ov motety. 
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Wilamowitz does not propose to disturb the text, though he rejects the defence 
and interpretation of it given by Vahlen (Opusc. Acad. I. 496 sq.). His own depends 
on the belief that 7 . . . aicypdv dv roetv is possible Greek for ‘to do something 
veally airxpdv,’ etwas das wirklich haszlich wive ! Comment is needless. 


197c, 6 Wilamowitz’s dvépwv xoirny, trvov vnxnd4 is possibly right, but I do not in 
that case understand the persistence of re or 7’ in so many branches of the tradition. 


201d, 8 dorep od Sunyjow. 

This reading (BTW) is confirmed by the Oxyrhynchus papyrus, and I accordingly 
reverted to it in my second edition. Wilamowitz reads simply iyjow, and supposes 
that the d:- came from the next word, SueAGeiv. It is quite true that dinyotduar usually 
means ‘I narrate,’ and we certainly expect tényjow. On the other hand, 7yjow (or 
&) %)yj7, as I formerly read with Schanz) is not very appropriate either, and it is 
just possible that éomep ob dunyijow means ‘as you described.’ 


203e, 2 The transposition of érav esropyon, which Wilamowitz thinks ‘evident,’ 
seems to me quite uncalled for. A certain ‘admired disorder’ befits the prophetess 
Diotima. 

204c, 4 Kai yap gore 7d Epipevov rd TG dvTt Kaddv Kat GBpdv Kal Tédeov Kal 
pakapurrov. 

Wilamowitz brackets the second 73 with Badham, but it is quite in place ina 
convertible proposition like this. 


208c, 2 eet ye kal tov avOpdreov «i eOéXeus eis THY Pirotipiav BrELaL, Oavpdafous av 
THs Goyias epi & eyed eipynka. ei pu) Evvoets, EvOupnOels ds KTA. 

In the first place, Wilamowitz writes Oavpdfo.<pi> o’ dv tis dAoyias on the 
ground that the traditional text would mean ‘If you look at what I am just now 
adducing as a proof, you will wonder at what I have said for its absurdity, if you 
don’t understand it’ (!). But, in the first place, the meaning of «i p) évvoels is 
settled by 207c, 5 above éay ratra pa) évvoys. It is simply ‘if you don’t reflect,’ and 
evOvpmOels depends not on évvoeis, but on Oavpdfos dv, ‘you will wonder, when you 
consider.’ ‘If you care to look at ¢iAoruia as well (xa/) you will find it as 
paradoxical as love, unless you reflect that both spring from the desire of immortality.’ 
In the second place, Wilamowitz follows Ast in deleting rept, which is attested by 
the Oxyrhynchus papyrus. There is no sort of difficulty in ‘ understanding’ airots 
from tov avOpozwv as an object for Oavyd(ous dv, and “ris aAoyias rept a eipnKa 
means ‘for their unaccountable conduct in the respects I have mentioned above,’ 
viz. at 207b. 


209c, 5 Wilamowitz deletes rs tév raiSwv on the ground that it cannot mean 
‘that of bodily children,’ In this he has been anticipated by Mr. Bury. But if we 
remember that the reference is to 207e, 3 8a racdoyovias, which is unambiguous, we 
must surely render ‘a closer communion than that of children after the flesh.’ That 
is not affected by the metaphorical use of raidwv in the next clause. 


210a, 8 erecta Se atvrév Katavonoa KTi., 
Wilamowitz’s av for atrdv was also anticipated by Mr. Bury. But avriv means 
‘for himself,’ ‘of his own accord,’ as contrasted with édv dpOGs 7yjras 6 yyotpevos. 


210d, 1 (iva) pyxére 7d wap’ evi, domep oixéryns, dyar@v maidapiov KdAdos 7 
dvOpdrov Tivds 7) exitnSedpatos évds, Sovretwv patAos 7 Kal cpixpoddyos. 


I am inclined to regret that I lacked courage to retain Schleiermacher’s r¢ zap’ 
évi, as Bury does. It gives an excellent construction to SovAeiwy, which Wilamowitz 
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brackets, as Bast had already done. In any case, I am sure that Wilamowitz’s 
interpretation is wrong. He takes dyaray of bodily tendance, which seems to me out 
of the question here. As Mr. W. L. Lorimer points out to me, the point of otxérns 
is that an oixerns is always the slave of one master, whereas a dovAos may be a 
Synpooos. 


212e, 8 éav eizrw otrwci. 


Wilamowitz accepts Winckelmann’s dvewrov ottwai. That is, no doubt, plausible, 
and certainly better than the interpretations which have been proposed. On the 
other hand, it must be noted that W has xedaAny édy cizw ovtwaot xepadrjyv, and this 
strongly suggests that the words édv «izw otrwot. have been misplaced at an early 
date. They area little too short (thirteen letters) for a line of the archetype of our 
MSS., but as they are found already in their present place in the Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus, the displacement, if there has been one, is older than that. If we read 
ev elrw ovTwol, dpa katayeAdoer GE pov ws peOvovtos, everything is in order, and I have 
little doubt that is right. 


223b, 4 I must plead guilty to having overlooked the «law dvtixpus for eis 7d 
avtikpus of the papyrus in my second edition. Schoene and Bury both note it, 
though they do not adopt it. 


PHAEDRVS. 


242b, 8 7d dacpovidy Te kal 7d ciwHds onpeidv por yiyverOau eyévero. 


My critical note makes it plain that the text is unsettled. Wilamowitz deletes 


Td Sayudvidv te kat altogether. I should prefer 7d Sarudvidv por (so V, not W) kal 


> 4X a 4 > Ys 
elwhds onpelov yiyver Oat eyévero. 


244¢, 5 érel kal ryv ye Tov eudpdvov CyTnTW Tod pédAovTos Sid TE opviOwy ToLov- 
péevov KTA, 


Wilamowitz regards the text as sound, and only differs from me in putting no 
comma after eudpévwv. I meant to imply that 7)v does not belong to (yryow, but 
that we must supply réxvyv from c, I 77 KaAAlorn Téexvy. That surely makes the 
construction of (jTnow . . . movovyévwv much clearer and more natural. 

246c, 6 aOdvarov Se ov8’ e€ Evds Adyou Aehoyiopévov, GAG wAATTOpev KTX, ‘ 

Wilamowitz is offended by the hdszliche Harte of 4a and writes dAdo. Really 
the sentence is simplicity itself if we read it in the context. The question is (b, 5) 
ay 5) otv Ovnrdv Te Kal dOdvatov (Gov éxAyjOn. We have just been told on what ground 
the Ovnrsv (gov got its name (c, 5 Ovynrdv 7’ éxxev Exwvupiav), and we go on quite 
straightforwardly a@dvarov 8é (sc. ov ékAnOn) odd’ é€ Eévds Adyou AeAoywpéevov, The 
editors have missed this, but Hermias takes it quite correctly. 


248b, 5 of 8° evex’ 7) ToAA} crovdy 7d dAnOeias ely wediov ob ect, 7H Te SH... 
YT. + 


In this case, I think, Wilamowitz has restored the text in a convincing 
manner. It has long been felt that of éorw is unsatisfactory, and Madvig deleted 
od. Wilamowitz has seen that it is ¢rrw which is superfluous and also out of place, 
and brackets both words. The éorw was obviously inserted by some one unfamiliar 
with the idiom, for which see Forman, Selections from Plato, App. p. 316, 20. It 
appears that, in such sentences, éoriy is never expressed. It should be noticed, 
however, that Proclus already has o6 éoruy (in Parm, V. 300, Cousin), so we have not 
to do with a recent corruption, 


— Se 
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ay a , Lal a nw 
249d, 5 iv (sc. paviav) drav 7d Hd Tis dpGv KéAAos, TOD GANnOods dvapipvyrKS- 
lal “nw » 
Pevos, TTEpOTal Te Kal dvarTEepotpevos TpoOvpotpevos dvarréc Oar, ddvvatav Sé, dpviOos SéKny 
Brerwv avo, tov Kdtw S€ duedGy, aitiav exer Os paviKds SiaKedpevos. 


The difficulty of this passage is well known, and it certainly seems to lie in the 
words re kai dvamrepovpevos, which are in all the MSS. and in Stobaeus. Without 
them the sentence would be quite straightforward. I cannot think that it is sufficient 
to write dvarrepotpevds te kat with Spengel and Wilamowitz. It once occurred to me 
that te kai dvarrepovpevos might represent an old variant yp. cal dvartéc bar tpoOvpov- 
pevos. In any case, I should like to delete the three words. 


250c, 5 I agree with Wilamowitz’s defence of dovjpavro. against the drjpavrou 
of H. Richards (which I did not adopt). The true explanation is clearly given by 
Thompson ad loc. 


256e, 2 drav yévwvra: is defended against the quite unnecessary conjecture 


of H. Richards’ érav yiyvwvrat. 
JoHN Burner. 


St. ANDREWS. 


CORRIGENDA ON THE PERVIGILIVM VENERIS. 


I HAVE to apologize to my readers for two passages in which my corrections of the 
proof-sheets were misunderstood. In v. 21 for ‘ flauum’ read ‘florum’; in the note 
on vv. 72, 73 | suggested an alternative reconstruction of the text, viz. to take v. 72 
(‘ peruium,’ etc.) as the fourth line of stanza 16, the verb in the second clause of the 
stanza being still ‘gubernat’; in that case the missing line was the first verse of 
stanza 17, and I suggest for it ‘Ipsa corpus omne pollens nuptiali gaudio.’ On 
the whole I now prefer this version. 

May I add that it now seems to me very possible that the ‘Fiam ut’ of S in 
v. 95 is a correction of a damaged ‘Pipiat’ ‘chirps’? P and F are exceedingly 
alike in uncial writing, and, as Mr. Rackham points out to me, the first Pi- may 
well have disappeared by lipography ; if that happened, ‘ Fiat’ remained, and the 
addition of a line over the a and of an m produced the reading found in S. 

Inv. 17 a better line results if ‘Praenitent’ is substituted for ‘ Enitent’ and 
‘Apertae’ for ‘Pulchrae’; and vv. 63, 64 are clearer as ‘Tunc cruore de superno 
pontus undas turbidus Deque uiro defluente,’ etc. 

Lpdae ORT. 


NOTES ON ACHILLES TATIVS 
(Continued.) 


I. 9. 4, 5- 1% 88 rod KdAXOUS arroppoy, bV adTay eis THY Yruyny amoppéovea, 
yer tid pléw ev amoordces* Kal ddiyov éotl Ths Tav copdatav pikews* Kay 
yap éoTs TwMaTOY CUMTAOKN. 

ériyov must contain some reference to dazroppony, otherwise xaw7 is un- 
grammatical. An easy correction would be Kai odnyos éors=‘it is a guide 
towards union.’ 


II. 7.5. ‘Té roses ;’ én, ‘at od xarerrades ;’ ‘Thy ém@dov’ eirov ‘ étt 
me \ 3’ a » ar 8 
PiA@ OTL wou THY OOvYNY idow. 
Salmasius ejected the first 6t. We may read ‘ érzs gvd@, 6tt . . .. ‘1 am 
still kissing my charmer.’ 3 


II. 9. 3. GAN 6 ye Yatvpos cupdvpas wad Ta éxT@maTta évnddakev 
WL. 

May we not read cupjcas=‘ mixed them together and changed them’? 
The word is used of silver by Eupolis. 


ig A \ es ei a \ Ce > A 
II. 15. 3 fin. 1 xpovd dé olay Tovs Tod Opaxes immovs errawwei. 
If sound, ofavy=‘that in respect of which.’ May not the reading be 
Tois . . . tmmous Upaiver=* which he invents for the steeds ’? 


II. 19. 3. xwpiov Fv péya téccapa oikhuara éxov, S00 pev emt deka, dvO 
\ A 
dé éri Odtepa: pécos dé Sielpye orevwrrds Odds em) TA olKHpaTa * 


Editors excise odds. The true reading is simply éAos=‘a passage right 
along the chambers.’ . 


IT. 34. 3. dvakas 6€ 0 ods orovdy étpexev ws én’ avTo. 


Edd. translate ‘right at him.’ The author wrote avt#=‘ them two’ (the 
youth and the horse). 


IV. 12. 1. vads ouod Kal SixeAra, Korn Kal dpotpov mndddtov Kab 
TpOTraLov. 

Salmasius proposed xpeémuov, a brilliant suggestion. As the word is rather 
uncommon, may we not simply read dpérravov? 


, \ x \ a 
V. 10.6. Taya yap dv adrods éEevpnaopev: Kab ov Seiv TO cupBav arvynua 
/ 4 ’ / 
pavOdvery Séotpatov. aapyévos 88 Grou ror’ dv ow bytes wabwor THY éyyinvr, 
kal apiEovras. 


— 
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Jacobs read de?: OSéov is nearer the MSS. In the next sentence ay tov 
may be read for éptes. 


V. 12.2. puce? S¢ 0 Beds tods addlovas. dhépe TeicOnts TH Latipw Kal 
Wpucat TO Od. 

The key to (épuvcae is in puoe?. Edd. accept ydpicas=‘ do a good turn to 
the god!’ The author wrote dpecav=‘make it up with.’ In V. 27. 2 
Cleitophon feared a pnvipa éx rod Oeod. 


Ty > \ \ / A 
V. 16.5. éwol pev duévacoy aye Soxel Ta TOV avéuov avAnuaTa. 


The passage cries aloud for 7yetv. 


V. 17. 8. °Q Kak) Keparj, tovabta Tore Kav TOV axXpELoTaT@Y oiKETOV 
TeVéacat Trap’ jpiv obTws KIC MEVOD ; 

Leucippe is before the speaker showing Ta vdta Svayeypappéva (V. 16. 6). 
For toaira Jacobs put tiva,a poor suggestion indeed. It is better to read 
TOV AXpELOTATOY THY OLKETOV. 


V. 21. I. dew yap thv Medittny ove avicovady me THS vuKTOS TO MH 
ouyyevér Oat Tovs yapous Hiv 

Cobet read 70 pur) od yevéoOar: but the marriage had already taken place, 
and yevéo@az is flat. We should read fevyvucdas =‘ be made fast.’ 


VIII. 1.5. Kal 0 pev eri TH wANyH MadraKkov avaxpayer. 


I.e. wavixov. The word is a favourite with the Greek romance-writers. 


VIII. 5.5. €&jpov cal ta adtijs ert padXov 7) Tapa éEvépws adTH Yaprovpevos 
aKOvOVTOS TOU TATPpOS. 
We should read % tayavtod, as ...as is clear from § 2 é&jpov To mpdypa 


éuavtov. The corruptions of o to e and v to p are common enough in the 
MSS. 


VIII. 6. 13. Tod térov Tredpua ExovTOS povatKdy eis THY TUpIyya Tametov. 


The author wrote @dusfov =‘ coming oft to the syrinx,’ as is clear from 
\ 4 an 7 > fa! \ lal / / > al 
§ 11: tov lava . . . Oapifew te avtod cal TH cvpuyye cubes avreiv. 


VIII. 8. §§ x, 2. This is the most difficult passage in this author. After 
saying he does not know where or how to begin, Thersander continues: 
Ta TE yap TETOAUNMEVA TOANA UTO TOANDY Kal ovdEév Ovdevds TO peryéet SevTEpoV. 
mavra 6€ dAdjdav yuma Kal pel’ ov ovd’ av Grpopat KaTNnyopav. Ta Te yap THs 
wuyis Kpatovons, poBotpmas ur aTEAHS LOL O NOYOS yévnTaL. 

In order to make some sense out of the passage, it is plain that we must 
put a fullstop after dapat, and read xatnyopotyta tt yap ... ‘for, if my 
emotions master me when I am bringing a charge forward.’ The rest is 
darkness. 


Io NOTES ON ACHILLES TATIVS 


§ 3. This section begins with 6rav with three subjunctives, then continues 
\ e ¥ \ “4 Xx o 4 \ a ‘ / / / ” 
Tas Huépas Sé AoytLopevos 7 Tats SovAats Kal Tois SeotroTtats, Ti Spaceré Tis Ere ; 


In the first part a verb in the subjunctive is demanded and a construction 
for the two datives. This can be got by reading ducdfopev toa xtrA.=‘ and 
when we are during the day (rs for tds) deciding on justice between slaves 
and their masters.’ 


lel 


VIII. 8. 13. Todrov ypdv@ ToAA@ cuvovta avTH Kai év avdpos Yopa TH 


ah. Ce > 2 4 , 4 
oixia TH éwh, ovK ev pwoixov povov, KabecTNKOTA. . . . 


Jacobs inserted év before +7 oixia. No such word is necessary. The 
author wrote 77 oixeia tH éun=‘ my wife.’ L.and S. quote from Menander 
oiKkeloy oUT@s ovdeY . . . @S GYNP TE Kal YyuVT. 


VIII. 10. 3. «al rod Aoyou TO mpooipwoy péurpers eis O€pcavdpor, éd’ ois 
avrov eitrev. : 


Thersander’s advocate is attacking his opponent, who is alleged to have 
done nothing but abuse Thersander. Perfect sense is got out of the above 
passage by reading ovdév for a’tov=‘ mere slanders against Thersander, in 
which his statements were of no value.’ ovdév Aéyewv is a common idiom. 
ois agrees with a number of words of different genders preceding the above 


extract. 
T. W. Lunes. 


THE FRAGMENTS OF LVCILIVS IX. ON £7 AND /. 


I PRINT these fragments as they appear in Marx’ edition (p. 25, ll. 358-370): 


I. ‘ meille’ hominum, duo ‘ meilia,’ item huc e utroque opus, ‘ meiles’ 
‘meilitiam.’ tenuesi: ‘pilam’ in qua lusimus, ‘ pilum’ 
quo piso, tenues. si plura haec feceris pila 
quae iacimus, addes e ‘ peila’ ut plenius fiat. 
(Scaurus, Keil VII. p. 19.) 


a porro hoc si filius Luci 
fecerit, i solum, ut Corneli Cornificique. 
(Charisius, K. I. p. 78.) 


3. lam ‘ puerei uenere’ e postremum facito atque i 
ut puerei plures fiant, i si facis solum 
‘ pupilli, pueri, Lucili,’ hoc unius fiet. 
(Longus, K. VII. 56; iam puerei ... fiant, Quintilian I. 7, 15; 
part of it, Charisius, K. I. 78.) 


4. mendaci furique addes e, cum dare furei 
iusseris. (Quintilian I. 7, 15.) 


5. ‘hoc illi factum est uni,’ tenue hoc facies 1: 
‘haec illi fecere’ addes e, ut pinguius fiat. (Longus, K. VII. 56.) 


These fragments are curious, and the history of the exegesis of the two 
with which I am mainly concerned (Nos. 1 and 4) is hardly less curious. 
No. 4 at any rate seems to have been handled by successive scholars with 
singular disregard of their predecessors. The traditional, and in fact the only 
possible, interpretation, if the MS. text is preserved, was impugned by Lach- 
mann as impossible, and by a slight emendation he produced a totally different 
meaning. Lucian Miiller developed this into a tertium quid which differs vitally 
from both. Yet though Halm noticed Lachmann’s emendation with some 
favour, the post-Halmian editors of Quintilian have entirely ignored both him 
and Miiller, and what is stranger still the latest editor of Lucilius, Marx, in a 
fairly full commentary shows the same unconsciousness. So does Funaioli 
in his edition of Grammaticae Romanae Fragmenta. Nor can I find in the 
articles in German periodicals on Lucilian subjects which I have looked at any 
reference to the question. On the other hand, Lindsay’s Latin Language, a 
book whose value to myself I could hardly exaggerate, accepts Miiller’s view 


I2 FOR. COGSON 


without the smallest hint that any other is possible. All this has led me to 
believe that a real attempt to evaluate the various reconstructions and inter- 
pretations of these passages may be of some service, or at any rate will not be 
a mere réchauffé. It will be seen that I have also ventured to ,add some 
suggestions of my own. 

The general meaning of No. 1, as printed, is of course ‘ write meille, meilia, 
metles, metlitiam, not mille, etc. Write péla (a ball) and pilum (a pestle), but 
peila, not pila, if you mean “javelins.’’’ Before we go further I may as well 
give the text as it appears in the two MSS. of Scaurus, where alone it is found: 


mille hominum duo milia item huce e utroque opus mille 
c 
militiam tenues i pilam in qua lusimus pilum 


quo ipso tenues si plura haec feceris pila 
quae lacimus atde se pella ut plenius fiat. 

The certain corrections ‘ piso,’ ‘addes e peila,’ and the to my mind less 
certain ‘ meiles,’ appeared in Dousa’s edition of 1597, and were apparently 
due to Scaliger. 

The first thought which occurred to me on studying the passage in Marx 
was that 7 has fallen out in the third line. Lvucilius, who regularly makes the 
vowel names long, has ostentatiously made it short in line three to suit ‘ pila,’ 
and we should expect him to indicate in the same way the length of ‘ pilum.’ 
It is of course easily supplied either before ‘tenues,’ or, if we can dispense 
with the ‘si’ before ‘ feceris,’ after it. When I turned to Dousa’s edition, I 
found that he actually had this last, again after Scaliger. Why the succeeding 
editors should have ignored this simple emendation I cannot imagine. 

My next point is one that does not seem to have appealed to any editor 
early or late. I find considerable difficulty in the accusatives ‘ meilitiam,’ 
‘pilam.’ Lucilius can of course treat the accusative or any other case as 
indeclinable if the case involves the point at issue, but hardly otherwise. As 
for ‘pilam,’ Marx’ punctuation would take it after the second ‘ tenues,’ leaving 
‘tenues i’ by itself. But this is surely impossible, and indeed in his note 
Marx seems to throw his own spelling overboard and take ‘ tenues i pilam’ 
together. What he holds the construction to be I do not know, but he 
comments ‘accusatiuum non tolles cum antea legatur “meilitiam.”’ But is 
‘meilitiam’ right? In spite of the unanimity of scholars, from Scaliger and 
Dousa onwards, I venture to doubt it. Observing that the MSS. of Scaurus 
have ‘ mille,’ not ‘ miles,’ I suggest : 


mille hominum: duo milia. item huc e utroque opus ‘ meille’ 
‘meilia.’ iam 


i.e. “people write ‘mille, milia.’ In both cases we should have the e. Write 
‘meille, meilia.’”” This practice of first showing the erroneous spelling and then 
following with the corrected form, appears again in ‘pila, peila’ in lines three 
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and four, and in ‘furi, furei,’ in Fr. 4, if we accept the version here printed, 
and I should myself in Fr. 3 write ‘pueri’ in the first line. It may be noted 
that the reading I suggest actually involves less deviation from the MSS. 
than Scaliger’s. ‘iam’ will of course introduce the new point, just as it 
does in Fr. 3. 

With ‘ militiam’ eliminated, it will not be difficult to deal with ‘ pilam.’ 
The last three lines may be written and punctuated in several ways. I should 
on the whole prefer the following: 


meilia, iam tenuist i pila, in qua’ ludimus: ‘ pila,’ 
qua piso, tenuii: si plura haec feceris pila 
quae iacimus addes e: peila; ut plenius fiat. 


The alteration ‘ pila qua’ for ‘pilum quo’ has some support from Longus, 
K. 56, who, evidently alluding to this passage, speaks of ‘ pilam qua pinsitur.’ 
But what chiefly attracts me to this reading is that by it we get the actual 
word ‘pila’ in three different senses, which is what Lucilius needs for his 
argument. He tells us that ‘pila’ (ball) has the ‘i tenue’ short, ‘pila’ 
(mortar) ‘i tenue’ long,? while ‘ pila’ with the ‘1 pingue’ is the plural of 
‘ pilum’ (javelin), and should be written ‘peila.’ And this clears out of our 
way a serious difficulty. Why did not Lucilius write ‘ pilum, quod iacimus’? 
it has been asked. Marx can only answer ‘non iam intelligi potest.’ But if 
the point is to exhibit three times over the same combination of four letters, 
and to show how each case was distinguishable from the others, the plural was 
necessary. | 

I now turn to Fr. 4, which has been written and interpreted in three 
different ways : 

(A) As printed above, or perhaps— 


mendaci furique. addes e, cum dare furei 
iusseris. 


The meaning is that the dative of ‘ fur’ and (it is implied) ‘ mendax’ should 
be written ‘furei,’ ‘mendacei.’ Very possibly the second line went on 
‘jusseris mendaceique.’ 

(B) Lachmann on Lucr. IV. 602 emended this to— 


‘mendaci furique.’ addes e cum ‘ dato, Furei.’ 
jusseris. 


Le. write the dative with 7. ‘furei’ is vocative of ‘ Furius,’ not dative of ‘fur.’ 
(C) Miiller carried this further, and regards Fr. 4 as a continuation of 
Fr. 2. Thus we should read: 


1 Miller has ‘tenuest i pilai, qua.’ I believe, been corrected, but Marx defends it from Plautus, 
however, that the sense needs the actual word ud. 726 ‘ huc arido argentost opus,’ 
‘pila,’ and the examples quoted by Marx for 2 That he ignores ‘‘‘ pila’’ pestles’ need not 
‘in qua ludimus’ (lusimus) are fairly adequate. trouble us, It would not introduce a new type. 
I may here note that ‘huc’ (huce) has often 
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ut Corneli Cornificique 
mendaci Furique. addes e cum ‘dabis,’ Furei, 
iusseris. 
Here the substitution of ‘dabis’ for ‘dato’ is unimportant.! The main 
point is that on this view Frs. 2 and 4 together state that nouns in -iws make 
their genitive in 7, but their vocative in ev. 

I will take (C) first. There seems to me to be very strong reasons against 
it. In the first place Charisius, who quotes 2 and 3, speaks of the latter as 
being ‘ paulo post’ the former. Quintilian, after quoting 3, proceeds to 4, and 
introduces it with ‘deinceps.’ If the two authorities are right, clearly 3 came 
between 2 and 4. Miller had noticed this, but brushed it away with the 
dictum that Charisius was wrong. It seems to me to be just the sort of thing 
in which I should expect the grammarians to be right. But the main objection 
is ‘mendaci’; apart from the oddness of a common noun in -iwm being inter- 
posed between three names in -2us, it would seem to break into the argument, 
which Miiller postulates, as it has no vocative in e. I cannot doubt that Fr. 2 
refers to a totally different question—viz. one discussed by all grammarians, 
whether nouns in -iws made their genitive in 7 or w#. In fact, I have only 
printed it here because it is required to understand Miiller’s theory. 

(B) stands, I think, on firmer ground; but before discussing it it will 
be as well to see what objections there are to (A). Lachmann, when he 
first propounded his emendation, merely remarked that the phrase ‘cum 
dare furei iusseris’ is unintelligible. I certainly think that while ‘dare’ 
no doubt fits in well with the ‘casus dandi,’ ‘iusseris’ is, to say the least, 
exceedingly otiose. Why should the person addressed tell somebody else to 
put ‘fur’ in the dative? Why did he not simply write ‘cum dabis furei’? 
But if that were the only objection to (A), it might be cured more simply by 
reading ‘addent’ (or ‘addét’). The context may have taken the form of 
saying what the correct speller would use, ‘When you tell him to make the 
dative of ‘fur,’ he will add the e. The question that really seems to me 
important is whether (A) is consistent with Fr. 5, where undoubtedly 7, not e7, 
is enjoined in ‘illi’ (dat.). It is of course answered that Lucilius writes 7 in 
datives that require distinction from the plural, otherwise the normal e¢. How 
far this is a satisfactory answer I will consider later. Meanwhile let us 
return to (B). ; 

One objection to Lachmann’s theory is that it leaves ‘mendaci’ out of 
account. Obviously there is no vocative to correspond to it as there is to 
‘furi.’ Lachmann entirely ignores this, but I think the difficulty may be 
removed. If the theory is otherwise acceptable, I should suggest that wrapped 
up with the grammatical injunction is a bitter personality. There was 
perhaps a Furius who was Lucilio iudice a ‘fur et mendax.’ Indeed, though 


1 Miiller had at one time approved of Lach- do not know whether his later ‘ dabis’ implies 
mann’s ‘datdé’ from a metrical point of view. I any doubts on this point. 
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the Furius who supported Saturninus was chiefly prominent two or three 
years after the accepted date of Lucilius’ death, he may well have incurred his 
hostility earlier. But of course we need not expect to know otherwise 
the person attacked. We shall on this view get a forcible bit of Lucilian 
sarcasm : ‘ When you use the vocative of ‘‘ Furius,” you will be adding an ¢ to 
his dative, for he is ‘‘ fur”? and ‘“‘mendax”’ to boot.’! 

I do not find it easy to strike a balance between (A) and(B). The decision 
will finally rest on the questions put at the end of this paper, and on the view 
which we take of Lucilius’ purpose in giving these rules. It is quite clear that 
he is demurring to the new principle ascribed to Accius, by which long 7 was 
regularly to be written as e7, and laying down that this should be done in some 
cases, but not in others. But what is the principle of distinction which he 
advocates ? 

The view taken, I think, by modern editors, and certainly by Longus and 
Marius Victorinus, is that Lucilius recommends two forms of spelling to 
distinguish words identical in form but differing in meaning. On this view 
I should certainly plump for (A), at any rate with the slight correction of 
‘addes’ which I have suggested. On this theory e¢ would be the normal 
spelling, not only in the nominative plural, but in the dative singular; but 
where that clashes with a nominative plural, as in ‘ille,’ it must be changed 
toz. My difficulty in accepting this view is as follows: Lucilius seems to me 
to be throughout considering pronunciation as well as spelling. The words 
‘tenue,’ ‘pingue,’ ‘plenum’ can only refer to sound; and in another fragment,” 
where he is evidently controverting Accius on another point of spelling, he 
says, ‘ut dicimus ... scribimus.’ If this is true, two explanations are 
possible: (x) ‘pueri’ (sing.) and ‘ pueri’ (plur.) were pronounced identically, 
but Lucilius, to avoid confusion, wished them to be pronounced differently 
as well as spelt differently; or (2) the two sounds really differed in his time, 
and he wished them to be spelt accordingly. The first of these two seems to 
me to make considerable demands on our belief. That a man should propose 
that two identically sounding words should be spelt differently is conceivable 
enough, though it was perhaps as Longus says ‘superuacanea obseruatio ’—a 
Mrs. Partington’s mop in the face of the sea of Latin words which can be parsed 
in two ways.2 But that he should also ask the public to pronounce them 


1 Following up this suggestion, we might 
perhaps improve it still further. It may be 
noted that, while (B) gives a real meaning to the 
‘iusseris,’ so meaningless under (A) as it stands, 
it loses the special force which (A) gives to the 
verb ‘do’ as introducing the dative. Suppose 
we were to read ‘cum ‘‘ dato Furei, ius’’ erit’ 
on the analogy of the ‘ ius petis’ and ‘ius oras’ 
of Plautus, we should then get a still grimmer 
joke, ‘ When you say, “‘ pay your dues for once, 
Furius,” you give the false thief anextrae.’ But 
I only throw this out as a possible alternative. 


7 


It may perhaps be said that what it gains on the 
swings it loses on the roundabouts. It adds 
force to ‘dato,’ but it loses the ‘iusseris,’ which . 
is really the word on which Lachmann’s con- 
jecture was founded. I fear ‘cum... ‘‘ius” 
seris’ will sound even more fantastic. And 
yet this sense of ‘sero’ to join words could be 
easily paralleled. 

2 Marx, 7b. 353. 

3 Longus proceeds (K. VII. 56) to show how 
numerous these are both in the nouns themselves 
and between nouns and verbs. 
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differently against all usage is another matter. An obvious illustration will 
serve. If literary English had made no distinction in writing between ‘ boys’ 
(poss. sing.) and ‘ boys’ (plural), a spelling reformer might suggest the use of 
the apostrophe, and we should listen to him with respect, though perhaps with 
indifference. If he told us that henceforth we must pronounce them differently 
we should laugh in his face. 

The second explanation, as we have seen, will be that ‘pueri,’ ‘ puerei,’ 
etc., really had two different sounds, which Lucilius calls ‘tenue’ and ‘pingue,’ 
and that his rules amount to nothing more than that the spelling should 
correspond. In this case the idea of distinguishing identical or similar words 
really passes out of sight. Naturally enough Lucilius <lustrates his point from 
words of identical form, just as we should illustrate the difference of sound in 
i before nd by wind (v.) and wind (n.) rather than by ‘bind’ and ‘India,’ 
When the difference of sound in ‘i tenue’ and ‘i pingue’ had passed away, 
the grammarians lost the key to the passages and fastened on this quite sub- 
sidiary feature, as being the main consideration. 

Now it is quite conceivable that the phoneticians and philologists may say 
that this view is on other grounds untenable, and to them I would address 
two questions. First, is it possible that the genitive singular and nominative 
plural of the second declension had in Lucilius’ time? a difference of sound, 
which afterwards disappeared? If the answer is affirmative, it seems to me 
that these words of his may have more value in the history of Latin phonetics, 
and perhaps of case-morphology in general, than has hitherto been ascribed to 
them. And if it is affirmative, I proceed to my second question. Is it possible 
that the same difference of sound existed between the dative singular of the 
third declension and that of the demonstrative pronoun? Prima facie I should 
suppose it much less likely, though I tread with all uncertainty in such 
matters. For while the nominative plural and genitive singular are obviously 
different in origin, the two datives are generally held to be both locatives in 
origin. And if while answering ‘yes’ to my first question they say ‘no’ to the 
second, it seems to me that we shall have to abandon the usual reading and 
interpretation of Fr. 4. If the sound in ‘illi’ was ‘ tenuis,’ it can hardly have 
been ‘ pinguis’ in ‘ furi.” We should have to fall back on Lachmann’s theory ; 
and it would be an interesting fact that that great scholar’s instinct led him 
to a right conclusion, though on different, and to my mind inadequate, 
grounds. 

One thing should be added in conclusion. It seems clear that Lucilius 
lays some stress on the point that the fuller sound expressed by two letters in 
the nominative plural is in accordance with the idea of plurality.” I take this 


1 It will quite sufficiently satisfy the con- 
ditions if it was already practically obsolete in 
Lucilius’ time, or at least so obsolescent that only 
purists like himself still clung to it. 

2 Lindsay indeed was inclined to think that 
this was the leading idea. Thus he would read 


‘meille ... miles,’ and supposes ‘ pilum’ (sing.) 
to be contrasted with ‘peila’ (plur.). For the 
same reason I suppose he suggests ‘ date, Furei’ 
(voc. plur.), But we need not credit Lucilius 
with what he rightly calls an absurdity, and the 
doctrine of cupraéela quite accounts for the facts, 
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to be an example of the etymological doctrine of cupzradela ths povhs TO 
onpavouév@, of which Steinthal gives several examples.t The nearest analogy 
to our case perhaps is the idea that the augment in the imperfect marked 
prolongation of action as opposed to the present. But it must not be 
supposed, so far as I know, that this doctrine was called in to justify innova- 
tions. It might decide in doubtful cases, but its proper function was to give 
an etymological reason for what actually existed, and this is how I should 
suppose Lucilius to have used it. 
F. H. Couson. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


1 Sprachwissenschaft bei den G. und R. I. p. 351. is from Apuleius’ ‘de diphthongo,’ who is said 
2 A still better example would be ‘saeculum’ to be of very late date. 
(not ‘seculum’) for the same reason, But this 
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I. 271-276: 
principio uenti uis uerberat incita cortus 
ingentisque ruit nauis et nubila differt, 
interdum rapido percurrens turbine campos 
arboribus magnis sternit montisque supremos 
siluifragis uexat flabris: ita perfurit acri 
cum strepitu saeuitque minaci murmure pontus. 


The difficulty lies in the two words at the end of the first and last lines of 
the extract, cortus being manifestly corrupt, and fontus inappropriate. In 276 
it is fairly clear that ‘the wind’ should be the subject of the sentence, and 
Markland’s uentus is now printed by most editors: in 271, in spite of a variety 
of conjectures, editors are mostly agreed that ‘ the sea’ should be the object, 
and Marullus’ pontwm is usually accepted. The sense is thus rectified, but 
there remains a serious palaeographical difficulty, neither of the corruptions 
pontum > cortus, uentus > pontus being very probable in itself or paralleled in 
the Lucretian MSS. It has been suggested, both by Professor Reid (Harvard 
Studies in Class. Phil. XXII., gtr) and by Professor Merrill (1907), that the 
last words of the two lines have been interchanged. If this theory can be 
accepted, it at once gives us pontum in 271: the nominative pontus is only an 
attempt to adjust it to its new context in 276. We should then be left with 
cortus at the end of 276, and I suggest that the obvious correction is then corus. 
Corus or caurus is, of course, frequently used by Latin poets in a general sense 
for ‘the wind,’ and by Lucretius himself in VI. 135: 


crebram siluam cum flamina cauri 
perflant. 


Covi was in fact suggested by Merrill for the end of 271. A similar inter- 


change of last words has certainly taken place in II. 257 sq.—wuoluptas, uoluntas 
—though these words are very alike and the lines contiguous: it is also, I 
believe, as Merrill has suggested, the true solution of II. 105 sq. 
I. 551-5: 
denique si nullam finem natura parasset 
frangendis rebus, iam corpora material 
usque redacta forent aeuo frangente priore, 
ut nil ex illis a certo tempore posset 
conceptum summum aetatis peruadere finis 
jims O; fine Q; finem Q corr. 
Giussani has most ably expounded the rather subtle doctrine contained in 
this paragraph, and the sense of the last two lines must be ‘so that nothing 
could be conceived out of them within a fixed time and pass on to the full 


: 
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measure of its life,’ i.e. attain the zenith of its growth, ‘ aeui contingere florem ’ 
as Lucretius expresses it in 564. The majority of editors have assumed that 
the last word of 555 is a stopgap, and have introduced florvem (Lambinus), ad 
auctum (Munro), ad horam (Everett). But the variation in the MSS. points 
rather to some case of fimis, of which the final syllable became blotted or torn 
in the archetype. The plain man would then say that with the adoption of 
jimem, the correction in Q, the required sense would be obtained, but two 
objections have been raised, (i.) that finis is elsewhere feminine in Lucretius (e.g. 
in 551), and (ii.) that peruadere by itself means‘ go through’ and not ‘reach.’ 
As regards the first objection, finis is always a word of varying gender, such a 
variation is just in Lucretius’ manner, and—what is more important—in the 
one passage of the poem where Lucretius recurs to this idea (II. 1116 sq.) the 
MSS. again have fints masculine: 


donec ad extremum crescendi perfica finem, 
omnia perduxit rerum natura creatrix. 


In any case the confusion of masculine and feminine terminations is 
constant in the MSS. Peruadere does not occur elsewhere in the poem, and I 
think the objection is probably sound; if so ad must be inserted before swmmum. 
The line will then run: 


conceptum <ad > summum aetatis peruadere finem. 


III. rorr-1013: 
Cerberus et furiae iam uero et lucis egestas, 
Tartarus horriferos eructans faucibus aestus, 
qui neque sunt usquam nec possunt esse profecto. 


The difficulties in the lines are two: (i.) the asyndeton ‘ egestas, Tartarus,’ 
(ii.) the anacoluthon with its pendent nominatives. 

Parallels may be found in Lucretius both for asyndeton and for anacoluthon ; 
for the asyndeton I. 455 sq., and more especially II. 500-503, where we have 
-que followed by no connexion ; for the anacoluthon followed by a relative 
clause II. 342-348 and IV. 123-126. But here the combination of the two 
awkwardnesses is overwhelming, and most scholars would agree that something 
has dropped out. For myself, I feel strongly that the asyndeton is not only 
unobjectionable, but exactly in Lucretius’ manner, but that on the other hand 
the relative anacoluthon is much more violent than in the other longer passages. 
I should therefore mark a lacuna after 1012, not with Munro after Iorr. 
‘Cerberus and the furies and the darkness and Tartarus (are similarly told of 
in story), though they never exist nor could exist’: the masculine gut with 
the two prominent proper names does not seem to me unnatural. 

IV. 414-419: 

at collectus aquae digitum non altior unum, 
qui lapides inter sistit per strata ularum, 
despectum praebet sub terras impete tanto, 
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a terris quantum caeli patet altus hiatus; 
nubila despicere et caelum ut uideare uidere 
corpora mirande sub terras abdita caelo. 


The general sense is clear, ‘a chance pool in the road gives a reflection of 
apparently infinite depth showing the whole sky,’ but the last two lines are 
desperate. I venture to add another to the long list of conjectures, or rather 
to combine two previous suggestions: add e¢ at the end of 418 and adopt 
mirando from 1. 31 in 419. 


nubila despicere et caelum ut uideare uidere <et> 
corpora mirando sub terras abdita caelo, 


‘so that you seem to look down on the clouds and to see the clear sky and 
objects hidden deep beneath the earth in a magic sky’: the sky and clouds 
are the background, and against these are seen the terrestrial objects near at — 
hand. Corpora (with res) is Lucretius’ most inclusive word for ‘ things’ formed 
by atomic combination, and mivando, which does not occur elsewhere in 
Lucretius (except in the adverbial form mirande in IV. 462), may be paralleled 
by uses of mirus ‘strange,’ ‘uncanny,’ ‘ miraculous,’ in I. 123, 730, IV. 39 [35], 
V. 97, 838, 1181, 1404, and VI. 186. It is objected that et never occurs at the 
end of the hexameter in Lucretius, and Sauppe maintains that it is never so 
placed by good poets, but Lucretius has much that is unparalleled in ‘good 
poets.’ z¢ has slipped out in many other places in the Lucretian MSS. 
IV. 959-961 : 

fit ratione eadem coniectus partim animai 

altior atque foras eiectus largior eius, 

et diuisior inter se ac distractior intus. 


Lucretius is speaking of the effect of food on the anima in producing in an 
excessive form the symptoms connected with sleep. The passage must be read 
in close connexion with g16-9g18 and 944-947. The effects of sleep are three: 
(1.) part of the amima retires deeper within, cf. 918 ‘partim contrusa magis 
concessit in altum’ and 945 ‘introrsum pars abdita cedit’; (ii.) part is driven 
out, cf. g17 ‘ partimque foras eiecta recessit,’ and 944 ‘ fit uti pars inde animal 
eiciatur’; (ili.) part is ‘distraught’ through the limbs and cannot unite its 
motions, cf. 917 ‘ubi est distracta per artus uis animae’ and 946 ‘pars etiam 
distracta per artus non queat esse coniuncta inter se neque motu mutua fungi.’ 
Here Lucretius, wishing to show that these effects are exaggerated by food, and 
to put the idea into the comparative, chooses in the first two lines the method 
of abstract substantives: the coniectus is altior, and the etectus is largior. What 
was the construction of 961? If he continued the same form of expression, 
then there must have been a third substantive, and we cannot do better than 
Lachmann’s actus, ‘ the working’ of the anima. But it is quite probable that 
he slightly changes the construction. Looking back to the parallel in 917, 
‘distracta per artus uis animae,’ I should be inclined to suggest ‘ distractior est 
uis,’ but zztus has the look of genuineness, and I prefer to retain my original 
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conjecture imtust. There is the close parallel of mecessust, II. 725, IV. 1006, 
VI. 206, and intust itself was conjectured by Langen in Plautus Rudens 1174. 
The subject is then of course anima, derived from animai in 959. 
VI. 43-51: 
et quoniam docui mundi mortalia templa 
esse <et> natiuo consistere corpore caelum, 
45 et quaecumque in eo fiunt fierique necessest 
pleraque dissolui, quae restant percipe porro. 
quandoquidem semel insignem conscendere currum 
uentorum exirtant, placentur omnia rursum 
quae fuerint sint placato conuersa fauore, 
50 cetera quae fieri in terris caeloque tuentur 
mortales. ... 


Verses 47-49 are a well-known crux, but the whole passage must be 
considered together. All modern editors are agreed on certain points: (i.) the 
insertion of e¢ with the Italian MSS. in 44; (ii.) lacuna after 47 ; (iii.) furore with 
Lambinus for fauore in 49. There would also be general agreement that 43-46 
refer to Book V., and that dissolui means ‘I have explained’ (cf. dissoluere 
causam IV. 500). 

Can we form any conclusion asto the form and content of the rest? 
47 quandoquidem seems to start a metaphorical statement as to his task: ‘ Since 
I have (made bold to) climb the glorious car (of the Muses ?) I must pursue 
my task to the end, and tell how . . .’: the lacuna then may have been of 
two or even more lines—probably not more, as the genesis of storms is the first 
topic of Book VI., and could not therefore be preceded by anything else. 

The line immediately preceding 48 must have ended with something like 
ut proclia saepe. 

In 48 extstant for exirvtant is surely certain: existant, placentur is an 
asyndeton, and I think it is more in Lucretius’ manner that the construction 
should be carried on with e¢ and not, as Brieger thought, with wt. But omnia 
quae fuerint is still weak: is it not possible that furerent is the right reading ? 
‘and all things, which were raging, are turned again and their rage appeased ’: 
the sequence would not be unparalleled in Lucretius. Finally in 50 cetera must 
go back to the governing verb in the lacuna before 48: ‘I will explain how 
storms arise and are pacified, and the other things, which have caused religious 
fears.’ 

I should therefore write from 41 to 50 as follows: 

quandoquidem semel insignem conscendere currum 
* “ x # * 

uentorum existant, placentur, et omnia rursum 

quae furerent, sint pacato conuersa furore, 

cetera, quae... 
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CASE-USAGE IN THE GREEK OF ASIA MINOR. 


THE inscriptions, with their brevity and their tendency to formulaism, are 
not so profitable a field for the study of the syntax of the Kovv7 as the papyri, 
and literary documents like the New Testament. Nevertheless, it is possible 
to glean from them some evidence, which adds to the sum-total of our know- 
ledge; and when the time comes to deal with the Hellenistic language as 
a whole, they will have their contribution to make. I propose to deal with 
the evidence for case-usage provided by the popular inscriptions of Asia Minor, 
particularly those of that inland region, which corresponds roughly with the 
limits of ancient Phrygia. 

The nominative and vocative call for no special remarks. 


THE ACCUSATIVE. 


I may start by noting the tendency, well attested elsewhere, to employ 
the accusative with the preposition e’s to denote ‘place where.’ It was a 
tendency, which later hardened into a custom and dealt a mortal blow at the 
locative dative. Phrases like azreré@n eis Ta apyeta, Odrpas eis TO uvnpetov, very 
common in the inscriptions, are of course quite in accordance with classical 
usage; the idea of motion is here strong enough to justify the accusative. In 
a confession inscription (Ramsay, C. and B., No. 48) we have wapnun eis THv 
x@pn (‘I was present in the village’), which also can be readily paralleled in 
classical Greek, though the verb contains no idea of motion in itself, but only 
implies previous motion; it is probably this ‘pregnant’ use that formed the 
starting-point of the process which ultimately caused év to disappear. A 
clearer example appears in an inscription of Akmonia (C. dnd B., No. 564), 
écovTat avT@ KaTdpat ... els Opacw Kal eis Grov TO CHa aU’T@ Kal eis Téxva 
kat eis Biov, beside an inscription of Augustopolis (J.R.S., '12, p. 254, No. 12), 
0 Geds avT@ TpocKdatto spacer téxvors Biw. édifw in classical Greek takes 
the locative (e.g. Thuc. 3.97, 7) Tvxy); in a Christian inscription of Dokimion 
(C. and B., No. 689) we find éAmifovowy eis avtrov. In N.T. the verb takes both 
eis and ézi, the latter with accusative and locative. One may add from the 
Legends of Pelagia (Usener, 6. 13), eis TO TAHOOS THs evomAayyxias cov HATICA 
owOijvat. Were the Christians, in their use of the verb, influenced by the 
analogy of micrevw? év fought a hard battle for survival, even occasionally 
turning defence into attack, and taking positions that belonged rightfully to 
eis; in Acta S. Marinae we have eicehOav év ’Avtioxela (19, 13), and amaxOjvas 
év TH puvraky (24, 1). 

1 See also Hatzidakis, Einleitung, p. 210. 
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The accusative of extent is common, and needs no illustration. But even 
here, particularly with the so-called adverbial accusative, es was called in to 
help: e.g. eig modded [TH wolkee ypnopov (R.E.G., ’90, p. 75, No. 41), Ths 
Tartpvoos eis mavra evepyérny (J.H.S., '02, p. 123, No. 53). This usage has its 
roots in classical Greek; cf. Thuc. 4. 81, dpactypiov és Ta mdvta. Robertson 
(Gram. of Gk. N.T.®, p. 594) notes eés with accusative of extent of time in 
N.T.; on the other hand, the adverbial accusative has no preposition in 
Rom. 15. 22, évexomTounv Ta Toddd. 

The accusative of the direct object occasionally takes the place of an 
earlier dative or genitive. The dative gives way in K(vpse) Bon0n (= -et) Tarn 
(J.H.S., ’02, p. 368, No. 104). The distinction between the genitive of the 
object (partial control) and the accusative (complete control) failed to maintain 
itself. It was becoming blurred even in the fourth-century dialect inscriptions.’ 
Our inscriptions provide the following examples: iy@dv ... dv édpakato 
mapOevos adyvn (C. and B., No. 657), émituyovta tas... dtdodocias (ibid., 
No. 299), %s ‘oropynv ovd’ év véxpows NaOoipny (Ramsay, E.R.P., p. 143, A), 
Tos. . . ovnbeiow TO THS Cwms pépos (C. and B., No. 658). With the first 
example, cf. N.T., 1 Cor. 3. 19, 6 Spaccdpevos tovs cohovs; for the second, 
Moulton (C.R., ’o1, p. 437) gives a papyrus example of the verb with both 
cases, THs “Payaiwy rorstelas cal érroyapiay émiTuXovTEs. 

Of the cognate accusative, which does not seem to be very common in 
the papyri (C.R., ’o1, p. 436), we have an example from the Lycos valley, 
mrevoas . . . TAOAS EBdounKovTa Sto (C. and B., No. 420), and another from 
Dorylaion, Ejoavrt apéuTrtas Tov érimoxOntov Biov (C.I.G., 3816), with which 
cf. N.T., 1 Pet. 4. 2, Tov étdourov ev capxt Bidcat xpovov. 

The double accusative is commoner in modern than in ancient Greek. 
Verbs which formerly took accusative and genitive or instrumental dative 
now generally take two accusatives.”. This preference for the double accusative 
is already evident in the Kowyn: e.g. in the LXX., Ex. 31. 3, évémAnoa avTov 
mvedua Ociov. In the inscriptions of Asia Minor the verbs ry and xocpoa 
take a double accusative: e.g. mpiv ce vuvdixov icrépavov cocujoapev (Ramsay, 
E.R.P., p. 139, D). From these the construction was extended to dvatiOnw, 
aviotnpt, possibly helped by the Attic tordvas twa yarxodv. Sometimes the 
verb is left unexpressed: e.g. tovde ce Muydovin (J.R.S., ’12, p. 80). The 
frequency of expressions like éxdopnoev tov éyyovov and avéaotyncev THY yuvatKka 
caused the two sets of verbs to become interchangeable, so that t:uo even 
takes the dative: e.g. téxvm éteiunoav (Ramsay, E.R.P., p. 209, No.6). A 
different double accusative, in place of accusative and true dative, occurs with 
emiypadw: AiGous érréypawra ypdupata (J.R.S., "12, p. 92, No. 19); we have 
also tiv otndnv érréypawva, without the ypduuwata (Sterrett, Epigraphical 
Journey to Asia Minor, No. 196). The accusative was gaining on all 
hands. 


1 See Giles, Manual, p. 312. 2 See Thumb, Handb., p. 37 (E.T.). 
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The adverbial accusative begins to replace adverbs in -ws. The reason 
was doubtless phonetic, since with the change from pitch to stress accent, -ws 
and -os could not be distinguished. The accusative was the natural case to 
come to the rescue. Though it is the plural ending -a that has finally 
prevailed, examples still exist of the adverbial use of the singular: e.g. déyo, 
Aydt, beside Aéya.1. Our inscriptions provide us, as I think, with an example 
of either: in a confession inscription of Badinlar (C. and B., No. 48),’ doj@a 
tiv Keun 2’ dvayva, and in another of the same group (No. 50), mapay(y)éA(A) ov 
maot pndis avayvov avaBite (=a). There can be no doubt of the ‘ popular’ 
character of their language! 

The use of the accusative in apposition to a whole sentence is well 
established in classical Greek. In an inscription of Eumenia (C. and B., 
No. 368) we have, 76 8 wdavtwv petfov, ota av’T@ mpos Tov Gedy. yapw, an 
accusative of this kind, occurs occasionally without a dependent genitive, thus 
showing that its substantival force lived alongside of the more frequent 
adnominal use: e.g. Hlap|@evis "Hdarotiwv ydpwv (C.I.G., 3848), Tetpatos .. . 
pntpi... xapw (Ath. Mitt., ’00, p. 425, No. 40). Sometimes it seems to 
assume a concrete meaning (= pvnpelov), but the development was only made 
possible by its frequent use in this construction. Similar accusatives are 
evynv (very common) and yarpeornpiov (C. and B., No. 289). Arising possibly 
from the same construction is an idiomatic use of tadra, apparently favoured 
by the Hellenistic vernacular. In C. and B., No. 232, a certain Gaius 
finishes an exposition of his principles with the words tadra, didov. Another 
(tbid., No. 635) seems to be combating Christian views, and says: ov« juny 
éyevounv* ovK écomat* ov wéde pot o Bios: TadTa. It gives the nature of an 
ultimatum to the schoolboy’s threats in Pap. Oxy. 119. Here again the 
ubiquitous preposition intrudes, e.g. eis pynwns yap (C. and B., No. 261). 
Giinther (U.F. XX., p. 162) notes e’s . . . xdpuv in a dialect inscription of 
Phokis; even Sophocles (Antig. 30) has mpos xdpw Bopds, though perhaps 
that means more than ydpw Bopds. Possibly the preposition sometimes 
stresses the idea of purpose: e.g. “Potddhos . . . TO aUvKpovaTov Kal TOV. . 
ypdoov . . . Katecxevacev eis jpwov (C. and B., No. 212), and in Acta 
S. Marinae, the Greek of which represents the vernacular of the district 
of Pisidian Antioch, cpatjcw adtny éwavt@ eis yuvaiea (Usener, p. 17, |. 12). 
With this cf. LXX., Gen. 41. 45, éwxev ait@ tiv ’Acevvéd . . . eis yuvaika. 
The modern preposition here is yd, as in tH é&itnoe ya yuvatKa, TOV KNaly@ 
ya meOauévo.t We have, in fact, to note three constructions, not differing 
sensibly in meaning: (1) simple apposition, (2) @s with accusative, (3) es 
with accusative. Blass (Gram. of N.T. Gk., p. 93) says of the second use that 
it ‘may bea Hebraism.’ But it is found in the modern dialect of Silli: eg. 
va Twapns Cnv gopn wf évaixa (Dawkins, Mn. Gk. in Asia Minor, p. 288, 1. 31). 

1 See Dieterich, Untersuchungen, p. 182. 3 For other examples, see Nachmanson, in 


® The reading, which differs from Ramsay's, Evanos,’o9, p. 44 sqq. 
was suggested by Mr. M. N. Tod. 4 See Thumb, Handb., § 50 (a). 
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Still less can e’s with accusative be regarded as a Hebraism. Apart from the 
examples cited above, we have a papyrus example quoted by Moulton (Proleg., 
p. 72). Its use, in fact, whether instead of a simple accusative, or with etvac 
instead of a predicate nominative, only represents in Greek a language 
tendency which was developed earlier and to a far greater extent in Latin in 
the case of the predicate dative: ‘ludibrium aliquem habere’ and ‘ludibrio 
aliquem habere’ will both stand, and to give Latin also a third construction 
we can add ‘ pro ludibrio habere.’ 

The inscriptions illustrate the growing preference of the prepositions for 
the accusative. For émi we have éml 6 (C. and B., No. 45), ‘in view of which,’ 
though a levelling of quantity is possible here. For t7é, 6 imd avtnv toTos 
(J.P., "91, p. 91, No. 12 A), and to émipérecav (C. and B., No. 299), with 
which one might contrast Antiphon 123, 20, td éripedeias Ocod. This agrees 
with the general Kovv7 tendency to confine t7o0 to the accusative, except where 
agency is denoted. Brugmann (Gyr. Gr., p. 517 n.) notes that tép (‘for the 
sake of’) with accusative is found in the N.W. dialects in the third century B.c., 
and states that the construction is not a characteristic of the Kowy. In an 
inscription of Akmonia (C. and B., No. 561) we have imép evyn(v): the 
inscription is mutilated, but apparently we have the usual appositional 
accusative strengthened this time by tép, not eis; that this is so seems 
certain from a number of examples of the same use of évexev and ydpw: eg. 
punpnv evecev (J.H.S., ’99, p. 113, No. 101), ponunv [yalpw (ibid., p. 120, 
No. 121). Finally, we note, beside the simple accusative with odvpopuas, e.g. 
Ta TéKVa TOV é“oyv TOTHOY wdvpovTo (Ramsay, E.R.P., p. 144, B), dca@ with 
accusative in the Pelagian Legends, wSvpero 8’ adtnv (Usener, p. 13, |. 14). 


THE GENITIVE. 


On the whole the genitive of the object governed by verbs maintains 

its ground: e.g. tod Bwpod kidetar (C. and B., No. 7), mpovoncdvtwyv tis 
avactaoe|ws (tbid., No. 26). Other verbs which take the genitive are ‘epatevo, 
LepOuat, oTpaTny®, Tuyyave, and (generally) catadpovety. This genitive still 
survives in some of the dialects.! 
_ For the adnominal genitive note dwapt@dds Gedy in confession inscriptions, 
the construction arising out of the equivalence of the notions of ‘debt’ and 
‘sin’; dwaptwrds follows 6devrérys (Ramsay in Exp. Times, X., p. 55). Beside 
the genitive we have e/s with accusative: dywaptwdAos éotw eis THY AnT@ 
(C.I.G. 4303). 7H texovon avtov (C. and B., No. 376), where the participle 
has lost much of its verbal force, is classical. 

The genitive of ‘reference’ is quite frequent in the earlier Greek,? and 
Nachmanson (in Evanos, ’0g, p. 30 sqq.) has shown that it is not uncommon in 
the Kowy7. Perhaps it is most at home with verbs of jadiciallaction (accusing, 
condemning, etc.), but it is by no means confined to these. Its origin seems 


1 See Thumb, Handb., p. 35. * Brugmann, Gy, Gr., p. 446. 
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clear; it is related to what appears to be the pre-ethnic meaning of the 
adverbial genitive—the sphere within which the verbal action takes place. 
The relation is seen, e.g. in Thuc. I. 93. 4, THs . . . Oaddoons .. . éroApnoev 
elmety ws avOextéa éoti, where the genitive denotes ‘in the maritime sphere.’ 
But whenever the local force recedes, the genitive assumes a vaguer meaning, 
that of reference. For Latin cf. Plaut. Bacch. 3. 4. 5, ‘nam mihi dimm 
nunquam quisquam creduat.’ The following are the clearest examples from 
the inscriptions of Phrygia: II. récvwy cwrnpias Mnvi edvyjv (Gott. Gelehrte 
Anz. ’97, p. 405), E. nal Tl... . érroujoaperv pvipns (J.H.S., ’98, p. 98, 
No. 39), avertycapev ... pununs (C.I.G. 3989b), catédaxey . . . otehalvo]- 
Tixov Snv. duaxdova (C. and B., No. 411), admorteict tpooteimov TH Tapeip 
dnv. d’ (ibid., No. 28). With this last cf. Leg. XII. Tab. VIII. 2, ‘si iniuriam 
faxsit XXV. poenae sunto.’ But the vagueness of the idea of reference led to 
the desire for closer definition, and this was attained by means of prepositions. 
Thus, besides the very common pvnuns é&vexa, etc., we have d@pov yapw 
(C. and B., No. 389), ‘by way of a gift,’ and also mpootetuov dvopate 
(J.H.S., ’97, p. 411, No. 14), otehavwtixod dvouate (C.I.G. 3919), where 
ovowate might be rendered ‘under the heading of.’ Cf. Thuc. 4. 60, dvoyate 
évvon@ Evupaxias, ‘under the honourable name of an alliance.’ One might 
quote from N.T., Mark g. 41, & évopuarte drt Xpiotod éoré, where the defining 
genitive is replaced by a érz clause. Finally in an inscription of Hierapolis 
(Judeich, No. 327) we have els 1rpoctipuov Noyov, a good example of the analytic 
tendency of Hellenistic Greek. 

This leads us to consider the use of rod with the infinitive, which our 
Hellenistic grammarians are either content to call ‘ epexegetic,’! a term which 
leaves the case still unexplained, or to regard as a construction which could 
apparently be used capriciously, as subject, as object, to denote ‘ remote 
purpose,’ and what not.?, Now if we accept Brugmann’s view (Gr. G7., p. 448) 
that this is also a genitive of reference, it is possible to obtain a consistent view 
of its use in Hellenistic Greek. Its frequency in LXX. is doubtless due to the 
influence of the Hebrew infinitive-construct. We note at the outset that in 
N.T. the construction is for the most part confined to Luke and Paul, 
whose writings belong most closely to the literary language. As Moulton 
observes, ‘in the main it belongs to the higher stratum of education,’ and that 
is where violent grammatical innovations are least expected. We, of course, 
exclude those cases in which the genitive is clearly ablatival or adnominal. 
Moulton (Proleg., p. 216) begins by stating that the infinitive with rod ‘started 
as a pure adnominal genitive, and still remains such in many places, as 
I Cor. 16. 4, &£ov Tov topevecOar.’ But if this is the starting-point we have 
to explain somehow the process by which such a genitive as that with a&vos 
came to be the purely adverbial genitive of Thucydides, the Attic orators, and 
Hellenistic Greek, and we shall find ourselves back among the ‘elliptical 


1 Moulton, Proleg., p. 217. 2 Robertson, p. 1066 sqq. 
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grammarians. What needs to be emphasized in each case, it seems to me, is 
the distinction between the resultant meaning, which depends upon the con- 
text, and the inherent meaning, which is always there and bears no relation to 
the context. In Thucydides, who first made extensive use of the construction, 
the resultant meaning is generally that of purpose, though that is by no means 
always prominent. Where it is not, the grammarians call it a ‘loose infinitive 
of design.’ The same applies to Demosthenes and Xenophon (cf. Jannaris, 
Hist. Gr. Gr., p. 578). To take some N.T. examples—Acts 23. 20, of "IovSatoz 
cuvédevto Tod épwrhcai ce, is ‘the Jews have made a compact in regard to 
asking thee.’ This is called ‘the loose infinitive of design’ (Robertson, 
p- 1066). Substitute rdpevoe for cuvéOevto, and purpose becomes quite clear; 
but that has to do with the context and the total resultant meaning. The 
adverbial genitive of the gerundive in Latin is on precisely the same footing. 
In Germanicus Aegyptum proficiscitur cognoscendae antiquitatis purpose is evident ; 
but in concordiam ordinum, quam dissoluendae tribuniciae potestatis rentur esse 
(Livy V. 3. 5) the idea is certainly not one of purpose. In one group of ex- 
amples Robertson calls ‘ this curious construction’ the subject infinitive. He 
quotes especially LXX., 2 Chron. 6. 7, éyévero émt xapdiav Aaveld . . . Tod 
otxodopjoar oixov. Now Tod oixodopufqoas otxov may be the logical subject, but 
surely grammatically the verb is impersonal, and the sentence is no stranger 
than the English, ‘it occurred to me about going. Luke 17. 1 is the same, 
avevoextov éotw Tod Ta oKdvdara pi) édeiv, which is, ‘ with regard to pitfalls 
not coming, it is impossible.’ Others Robertson calls the object infinitive ; 
here again the principle is the same. Matt. 21. 32 well illustrates the position, 
vee peTemennOnte Uatepov Tod TictEDocat av’T@. Here Moulton denies purpose 
to the genitive: it ‘gives rather the content than the purpose of wetewerjOnre.’ 
Robertson calls it the ‘ object’ of the verb. Translate, ‘you did not change 
your minds even afterwards with reference to (i.e. in the sphere of) belief in 
him. The genitive in 2 Cor. 1. 8, date éEamropnOfvar judas cal tov Shy, is 
called by Robertson ablatival; but that case is not natural to azropeiv (é&- 
intensive). Cf. Plato, Phaedo 84 C, ei dé Te wep) TrovTwy admopeitov, with wept 
reinforcing the genitive. It is again ‘reference’: ‘ even with regard to life,’ 
In one N.T. example, at any rate, we have a like use of @vexev for closer 
definition: 2 Cor. 7. 12, &vexev Tod davepwOfvar. Compare pyynpns and priyns 
&vexa. Rom. 8. 12, ddevdérar éopév . . - TOD Kata odpxa Shy shows a use of the 
genitive which is not very far from that with verbs of judicial action. We 
suggest then that, while in each separate case the meaning of the genitive is 
conditioned by its surroundings, its inherent force is simply that of reference. 
The context applies the appropriate colour, and it is not always a purpose- 
colour. Indeed, Moulton states of Paul that when ‘he wishes to express 
purpose he uses other means.’ And naturally, since rod with infinitive did not 
in itself express purpose. We cite from the inscriptions—rod Kal tods ad2Xovus 
... meipac[Oai . . . alya0od twos mapartious écecOas (C. and B., No. 497), A. 


rn a n ” A U / 
Kate|oKevacey TO puvnpeiov] TodTO . . . TOU exe Tuas porfovs éEouciay 
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(J.R.S.,'12, p. 92, No. 18). 1@ Sexotoujncavti pe TOD TO NoeTov Cnv (J.H.S.,’02, 
p. 369, No. 143 A) should perhaps be added; though Calder now reads 
modoétLov for To Xoewov, and Milligan-Moulton (Vocabulary, s.v. dvyotopéw) 
translate, ‘cut me off from living through many years,’ thus making it ablatival. 
A definite decision must await more light on the meaning of dsxyotopéw. Its 
formation suggests the meaning ‘distress’; cf. Lat. ‘ diuidia.’ We add from 
the Pelagian Legends, amooré\ner . . . Cue. . . Tpds TOY ériokoTTOV . . . TOD 
yvopica. ait® wavra (Usener, 10. I), and év dpx@m eixev Tod pn yevoacOai Te 
(tbid. 13. 9), with which compare N.T., Luke 1. 74, dpxov Ov dpmocev . . . TOU 
dodvar piv. 

Moulton (Proleg., p. 102) notes the construction goBeicAat amo in 
Matt. ro. 28 as a translation-Hebraism. With the same verb the simple geni- 
tive occurs in an inscription (C. and B., No. 466): éav dé tis pw hoBnOR robTwv 


Tov Katapov. The genitive is clearly ablatival, denoting the source of the 


fear; cf. in classical Greek diSa£ov é& drov hoBet (Soph. Trach. 671), mpos avdpos 
n Téxvav phoBovpévn (ibid. 150). If we remember the encroachment of ao 
upon the other ablatival prepositions, and add from the Pelagian Legends 
(12. 12) pry Sevkudons am’ avrod, we are justified in regarding the N.T. con- 
struction as a development quite natural to Greek—a ‘secondary ’ Hebraism. 

The tendency to add a preposition to the simple genitive is amply illus- 
trated by the inscriptions, e.g. uvnoxdpevos rept juav (C. and B., No. 656. 8), 
av?’ ov... pynokopevos (Ramsay, E.R.P., p. 220, No. 18. 15). The instru- 
mental dative is displaced not only by sa with genitive (classical), but also by 
pera with genitive, in conformity with a general language tendency to identify 
the notions of instrumentality and accompaniment. Even Pindar (Pyth.1V.394) 
can write ovy édaim dapyaxdoaica. In Acta S. Marinae we find éxpovoev peta 
Tov catrévTos THYwVOS TOS OPOadpovs avTod (29. II), and érumTev THy KEehadnv 
peta THS opvpas (30. 18) beside tUrtovca TH odhvpa on the following page. We 
are on the way to the modern use of wé with accusative to denote the instru- 
ment. Both the partitive and the ablative genitives tend to attach to them- 
selves prepositions, e.g. éAutp@aato moAndods x Bacdver (C. and B., No. 467), 
ove épayev éx TOY avThs ovdév (Pelagian Legends, 13.7). In the phrase és 70 aro 
TOU 1)pHov (Tov=avTod) in an inscription of Eumeneia (C. and B., No. 380), azo 
seems to be used even with the possessive genitive. Probably the N.T. 
THY amo cov érayyedav (Acts 23. 21) is another example of this. Finally in 
this connexion we note in the Pelagian Legends the exclamations ® amd Tav 
xXptatiavev (28. 21), @ Bia amd Tod hayoroXion (11. 8). 

A loose use of the genitive absolute, where the participle might have 
appeared in another case, is well attested for Hellenistic Greek. So is the use 
of the participle alone. (Cf. Moulton, Proleg., p. 74; Robertson, Gr. N.T. 
Gk., p. 513). The following examples from the inscriptions will suffice: 
émoinca TO p@ov ... Tols Téxvous .. . avevndixav dvt@v adtav (C. and B., 
No. 394), Kpovcavtos ov nvoiyn jor (Pel. Legends, 14. 7), éypadn éret 7” pnvd s’, 
Sovros (C. and B., No. 656), tadta eirovens, avéctn 6 Saluwv .. . Kab expdtnoev 
avtny (Acta S. Marinae, 29. 17). 


—— 7 
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THE DATIVE. 

In Hellenistic Greek the dative in all its functions was decaying. We 
have already noted the occasional use of an accusative of direct object for an 
earlier dative, the appearance of a double accusative instead of accusative and 
dative, and the gradual substitution of accusative with e/s for locative dative. 
But when we find the true dative (indirect object, and advantage) being 
vigorously assailed by the genitive, we have a clear warning of its ultimate 
disappearance. Of this we have abundant evidence from the inscriptions, e.g., 
BonOt tod Toicavtos avtnyv (C. and B., No. 690), dvéotnca tod éuod réxvov 
(Ath. Mitt., 88, p. 256, No. 71). The use of the dative for the genitive with 
Katadpovely in some of the more illiterate inscriptions (e.g. C. and B., Nos. 41, 
46, 48) is but another sign of the increasing confusion. This indeed had gone 
so far that the two cases are found side by side in simple co-ordination and in 
apposition, and even as between a noun and its attribute: e.g. Bons 76 Kul plo 

. Ke TavTos Tov oixov avTod (J.H.S.,’gg, p. 69, No.19), T® avdpi pov Adp. 
Av&avoytos (C. and B., Nos. 308), tH yAueutatn pou cuvBiov (Ath. Mitt., ’88, 
p- 241, Nos. 18). Examples could be multiplied. In this connexion one 
might note the use of cvyv with the genitive, due probably to the influence of 
the commoner peta: €.g. ody Ta vieedv pou Mayiw xé Taetw (Sterrett, Epi- 
graphical Journey, No. 207). Yet in spite of all these signs of decay, the dative 
was far from being moribund at the period of our inscriptions. Verbs which 
took the dative in classical Greek still generally retained it: e.g. evyapioTo 
Mnrpi (C. and B., No. 53), émiBovreva[n 7] TOT, cuveBiwoe jor (idid., 
No. 322), 0 eds at’T® tpockdwaito (J.R.S., ’12, p. 254, No. 12), tovovTass 
mepimrécotto ovupopais (C. and B., No. 636) with which cf. N.T., Luke Io. 30, 
Anotais wepiémecev. In a metrical inscription (J.H.S., ’99, p. 286, No. 13) 
Brérrew takes the dative, ypapacw aevaus BreWov, dire. With caxds, Kaxov 
moveiv, as in N.T., the dative is usual: e.g. Os av TovT@ TO pynuEio KAKaS 
momont (Ramsay, E.R.P., p. 345, No. 24); so too J.H.S., ’99, p. 289, No. 189, 
Gene, 12, p. 254, No. 12. 

For the ordinary dative of the possessor it will be sufficient to note 
Scadéps 4) capos . . . Pra(Biw) Luvecio (Judeich, Hierapolis, No. 305): the 
same verb has the genitive in J.H.S., 99, p. 68, No. 16, cup |nty[ prov d:]apépov 
Acovtiov. In ésovtat aiT@ xatdpar ... eis OXov TO Hua aiT@ (C. and B., 
No. 564) the second ait® is equivalent to a possessive genitive; it is the 
‘sympathetic’ dative, common enough for possessive pronouns in Homer,’ and 
used especially as here with nouns denoting the body or parts of it. In another 
inscription (C. and B., No. 43) we have both the dative and the possessive, tva 
pu Td éuov ocala céc|. The example which Moulton (C.R., ’o1, p. 437) 
gives from the papyri, dxodov0al[s 7H idjia cot émuctody, which he thinks may 
be a lapsus calami, seems also to belong here. The two examples which he 
gives (Proleg., p. 246) of eis with accusative for possessive genitive, ri [eis] 
avtovs avladia, Tod eis abtiv olxov (=ov), I would also connect with this use 
of the dative. The preposition points to the dative rather than the genitive : 


1 See Brugmann, Gr, Gr., p. 458. 
a] 
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cf. Ojoe 76 THv Kaicdplwv dicxw] (C. and B., No. 251), where one would 
expect e/s with accusative. 

I have noted two examples of the locative dative of place without 
a preposition: éedyunoev judy tH mode (Ditt., O.G.JI.S., No. 505. 5), 
NAE ...N (‘perhaps dvé[Onxelv’—Ramsay) Tov dvdpiavra t[n] tepotarn 
maria (C.I.G. 3960 B). Katecxevaca év trois mpoyovikots (C. and B., No. 581) 
illustrates N.T., Luke 2. 49, év rots tod tatpos pov. 

The instrumental dative of extent of time probably appears in C. and B., 
No. 297 B, T7 wev mpaeryn éEapnvm .. . Oévta Tov Edauov, b7ép bé TaV AOLTOY 
unvav && Sedaxota ... Snvdpva. A familiar instrumental of time occurs in 
C. and B., No. 680, eis piwow re TO Ypove. 

Among the examples which Nachmanson (Evanos, XI., p. 233) has 
collected of the instrumental of cause in Hellenistic Greek are two from the 
Phrygian inscriptions: tupPov avéotnoe pvapate pvnpoortr|ns| (J.H.S., 02, 
p. 366, No. 138), where praya=prjpn, and 4 tivBov cal otndnv avip uvnpatow 
apiotats | Maptiddns othoev xnpvypa ths pidins (Kaibel, Epigrammata 
Graeca, 393). 

In a confession inscription (C. and B., No. 52) a sinner confesses that he 
entered the sacred precincts év pumap@ érevduty (‘in a soiled garment’), 
Historically, of course, this dative is locative, but it contains the idea of 
accompanying circumstances: cf. N.T., Matt. 7. 15, @pxyovras év évdvpacu 
apoBatwy. The obvious classical parallel is év dmdors. It is just here that the 
process which led to the syncretism of cases in the pre-ethnic period is observed 
to be still operative; the ideas of immediate surroundings (locative), accom- 
paniment (instrumental), and possession (€ywv and accusative) all meet. The 
N.T. év paRd@ Oo (1 Cor. 4. 21) and the év waxaipyn of the papyri only show 
an extension (from arms worn to arms carried) which is at least as natural as 
that from clothes worn to parts of the body, which appears, e.g., in Eur. 
Bacch. 1165, eicop® oppopévnv ’Ayavnv év Suactpdpors doco. A similarly 
close sense-relation may obviously exist between the instrumental of means 
and the locative. Compare év gdowwxios coopnodpevos (Plat. Com. Incert. 8), 
and xexoopnpévos éabfte mroukitn (Plato, Jon 535 d). The datives in éy 
ceiT@vials ToAXals Ypnoiwov TH TaTpids (C. and B., No. 203), and év modxols 
[culvavéncacay thv modu (ibid., No. 146) are doubtless locative; but the 
instrumental idea is not far away. With the former cf. Xen. Lac. 5, 9, 
Tols Topact Ypnoiuewtepot. It is still nearer in 4 wepsBontos év Kaxols yuvy 
(Pel. Legends, 7. 20)=‘ notorious for her evil deeds.’ Finally, in C. and B., 
No. 500, we have pu) devoduevov év émid@ceow (locative), and pu peodpevov 
avad@pacw, which may be regarded as locative or as instrumental (specifica- 
tion): both constructions are opposed to the classical genitive of N.T., 
Rom. 8. 32, tod idiov otk épeicato. With this we may compare from the 
papyri €av advotepy xavpaot, which Moulton (Proleg., p. 76) regards as 
locative, as against Rom. 3. 23, vatepodvtas ths dSd&ns Tod Oeod, the classical 


ablatival genitive. D. Emrys Evans. 
BANGOR. 


Piteeen le ST NARRATIVE POETRY OF ROME. 


DEsPITE the discredit into which the once famous theory of Niebuhr has 
long since fallen, it is beginning to appear, both to historians’ and to students 
of literature, that Epic poetry was in full process of evolution at Rome before 
Livius Andronicus was inspired to translate the Odyssey. There is, indeed, 
ample evidence to warrant such a belief; our authorities may most conveniently 
be considered in two main divisions. The first calls for no more than the 
barest mention, for it is concerned with those Naeniae and Cantus Conuiuiales 
the existence of which is not seriously challenged by even the most con- 
servative criticism. They are well attested, and the evidence for their extreme 
antiquity is familiar to every reader of Cicero.2, In passing we may mention 
also Saturnian epitaphs like those of the Scipios, and the Tituli Triumphales 


set up in the Capitol. Typical lines are: 
Fundit, fugat, prostermit maximas legtones, 
from the inscription of M’ Acilius Glabrio, and 
Summas opes qui regum regias refregit 


(which, however, Diomedes appears to quote as from Naevius). 

Our second division deals with the other very ancient Saturnian poems 
which undoubtedly existed quite apart from these earliest songs; of them 
some were, no doubt, quite short pieces of a ritualistic or religious character, 


1 See, for example, the latest volume of de 
Sanctis, Storia dei Romani. 

2 The most important passages where these 
songs are mentioned are as follows: (1) Cic. 
Tusc. I. 11. 3 ‘Sero igitur a nostris poetae uel 
cogniti uel recepti. Quamquam est in Origini- 
bus solitos esse in epulis canere conuiuas ad 
tibicinem de clarorum hominum uirtutibus.’ 
(2) Id. Tusc. IV. 11 ‘Grauissimus auctor in 
Originibus dixit Cato morem apud maiores hunc 
epularum fuisse ut deinceps qui accubarent, 
canerent ad tibiam clarorum uirorum laudes 
atque uirtutes.’ (3) Id. Brut. XIX. 75 ‘ Atque 
utinam exstarent illa carmina quae multis saeculis 
ante suam aetatem in epulis esse cantitata a 
singulis conuiuis de clarorum uirorum laudibus 
in Originibus scriptum reliquit Cato.’ (4) Varro 
ap. Non, Marcell. p. 78 ‘In conuiuiis pueri modesti 
ut cantarent carmina antiqua, in quibus laudes 
erant maiorum et assa uoce et cum tibicine,’ 
(5) Val. Max, II. 1. 10 ‘ Maiores natu in conuiuiis 
ad tibias egregia superiorum opera carmine 
comprehensa pangebant, quo ad ea imitanda 


iuuentutem alacriorem redderent.’ (6) Cic. de 
Legg. II. 24. 62 ‘Honoratorum uirorum laudes in 
contione memorentur, easque etiam cantus ad ti- 
bicinem prosequatur, cui nomen neniae. (7) Varro 
ap. Non. p. 145 ‘ Ibia muliere quae optuma uoce 
esset perquam laudari; dein neniam cantari soli- 
tam ad tibias et fides.’ (8) Id. p. 66 ‘ Praeficae 
dicebantur apud ueteres quae adhiberi solerent 
funeri mercede conductae, ut et flerent et fortia 
facta laudarent.’ Cf. also Tac. Amn. III. 5 (on 
the funeral of Germanicus) ‘ ubi illa ueterum in- 
stituta, propositam toro efigiem, meditata ad 
memoriam uirtutis carmina, et laudationes et 
lacrimas.’ 

Of course this evidence is not all of equal 
value. Valerius Maximus, perhaps, does not 
count for much, but Varro is not to be lightly 
dismissed, and Cato is even more important. He 
is not likely to have made such a statement 
without good ground, more especially as it 
tended to give an air of antique dignity to that 
art of poetry which he personally despised. 
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but others show the ‘secularization’ of the style and its development in the 
direction of the narrative lay. In his note upon the Versus Saturnius Charisius 
writes as follows: Hos Saturnios nonnulli uocitatos existimant quod evus temporis 
imperitt adhuc mortales huiusmodi ust uersibus uideantur suas sententias clusisse, 
uocibusque pro modo temporum modulatis sollemnibus diebus cecinisse, uel quod 
eodem defuncto apotheosis eius hac dictione sit celebrata, cuius exemplum adhuc 
in linteis libris repperitur.1 Here we have a definite enough statement that in 
the fourth Christian century there was still in existence a poem in Saturnians 
celebrating the glory of a mortal man who became a god. Festus, again, 
attests the widespread use of the metre: Versus quoque antiquissimt, quibus 
Faunus fata cecinisse hominibus uidetur, Saturnia appellantur. Quibus et a Naeuio 
Bellum Punicum scriptum est, et a multis aliis plura composita sunt.2 We may 
see a faint trace of this activity in the scattered single lines preserved by the 
grammarians, like: 
Occursatrix artificum, perdita spinturnix, 


and another, uersus antiquus as Festus calls it, with a regular epic simile: 
Quast messor per messim unumquemque spicum. 


Set side by side with this another passage from Festus :? Mamuri Veturi nomen 
frequenter in cantibus Romani frequentabant. . . . (Then follows the story of the 
ancile and the means taken to protect it.) ... Probatum opus est maxime 
Mamuri Veturi, qui praemi loco petut ut suum nomen inter carmina Salit canerent. 
The language of this passage may fairly be taken to imply something more 
than the bare mention which is all that we can legitimately infer from the 
reference in Ovid; and it is not impossible that later cantus were built up out 
of the hymn. There is, too, a trace of a poem on Coriolanus preserved in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who says of that hero a@deras kai dpvetrar (which 
must mean songs of praise are in circulation about him). The last instance to 
be considered here depends on a fragmentary and much restored passage of 
Festus: <Nawuali corona solet donart qui primus in hostium <nauem armatus 
transilierit curusue>> opera <Cmanuue nauis hostium capta fuerit. Adeptus> est 
eam M. <Terentius Varro bello Piratico donant>e Cn. Pom<peio Magno. Item 
alt inter quos M.> Atilius® bello <quod gestum est contra Poenos, ut scrip >tum 
est 1m car<mine Saturnio...>>.© Broken as the passage is, however, it 
nevertheless proves that a poem of some kind existed. The reference cannot - 
well be to the Bellum Punicum, which, as we have seen, was for Festus the 
stock example of the metre, and would therefore be introduced by its own 
title, and not in such a casual manner as in the text before us. Is it too much 
to suggest that Festus had in mind an episode of a separate poem on Regulus, 
an aristela in fact, dealing with his personal exploits in the first Punic War, 


1 Keil, G.L. I. p. 288, 5 Atilius for Atillusf is accepted by all editors 
2 P. 325, Miiller. (except Thewrewk). 

® P. 131, Miller. 6 The text given is that of O, Miller, Lindsay 
* Fasti III. 385 sqq. (following Thewrewk) reads ‘scrip>tum est in 


car=<mine .. .>’ simply (p. 156, Lindsay). 
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and possibly the source of the legend immortalized by Cicero and Horace? 
In the same connexion I might further suggest that in the famous lines 
of Ennius: 
. scripsere alii rem 
uorsibu’ quos olim Fauni Vatesque canebant, 


alu is a real and not merely a rhetorical plural referring to Naevius only, and 
that this very Regulus poem may have been before Ennius as he wrote. 

Lastly we may consider the evidence for the existence of poems on 
Romulus himself. We may preface our examination by another passage from 
the Tusculans,’ which certainly seems to imply some background or material 
of native legendary history on which Ennius drew: mortem non interitum 
esse... Ex hoc et nostrorum opinione Romulus in caelo cum dis agit aeuom ut 
famae adsentiens dixit Ennius. But more important are the Greek authorities. 
There is a well-known passage in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, of which too 
little is often made: of 8é [that is Romulus and Remus] avdpa0évres yivovtac 
kata te akiwow popdhs Kal dpovnuatos dyKov ob asvopopBois Kat Bovedrous 
€0LKOTES, GAN’ olous av Tis GELwaeLe TOds éx Bacirelov TE puvtas yévous Kal am 
Oatpover orropas yevécbat vouslopévous, as év TOs Tatptois buvors vd ‘Papyatwy 
ert kal viv dderas.2 With this we may compare a passage in Plutarch’s Life 
of Numa, from the speech of Numa in reply to the embassy that comes with 
an offer of the vacant throne at Rome: xairou ‘Popdrov pév odor [the Romans] 
maida Gedy ipvodor prhwars, Kal tpodyy twa Saioviov avtod Kat cwrnplay 
amiatov étt yntiov Nyove..? Here we have evidence which shows beyond all 
reasonable doubt that poems on the miraculous story of Romulus were actually 
in existence in Imperial times. It is hard to believe that the categorical 
statement of Dionysius can be anything but the simple truth, for we must 
remember that in literary matters his authority is very much greater than that 
of the ordinary historian. He is a very considerable critic indeed, possibly 
the author of the De Sublimitate itself, certainly, as is abundantly shown in 
the De Compositione Verborum and The Literary Letters, a man of wide reading 
and sympathetic understanding, especially interested in poetry. The reference 
to the ‘traditional lays’ is a thoroughly characteristic transference of that 
interest from Greek to Latin literature, and it would not be in keeping with 
the author’s known tastes to suppose that his statement is taken over verbatim 
from some early annalist.4 Again, it is quite unreasonable to argue that such 
valuable evidence must be ruled out of court as a contradiction of the utinam 
exstavent passage already quoted. There is no real discrepancy between the 
two; the simple explanation is that they refer to different things. Cicero 
speaks of mere xdéa avdpdy songs of the earliest and most primitive type, 
which were probably never written down at all, and so inevitably were 
forgotten with the lapse of time; whereas Dionysius’ poems belong to the 


#7. 32. eke aG: As * Chis; Ville de Mirmont (Ztudes sur l’Ancienne Poésie 
4 This appears to be the general opinion of latine, p. 401). 
the critics. See such statements as those of De 
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second clearly marked stage in the evolution of epic poetry. They are narrative 
lays, and not mere «Aga. The feature on which both Dionysius and Plutarch 
lay stress, that is the divine birth, the kingly appearance in Dionysius and the 
miraculous rescue in Plutarch, surely imply narrative on a fairly elaborate 
scale. And the further point is to be noted that Cicero nowhere suggests that 
his carmina had any reference to Romulus in particular, while Dionysius states 
definitely that he was the hero of the duvor. The words duvor and vpvovor 
offer no difficulty in this connexion; the precedent of the Homeric Hymns, if 
nothing else, shows that they could be applied to long poems which are, in 
reality, narrative simply. 

At this point I would pause to sum up results. I have suggested : 

1. That on the evidence of Cato and Varro xréa dvdpar existed. 

2. That on the evidence of Cicero and Varro Opfvor existed. 

3. That on the evidence of Charisius a poem on the apotheosis of Saturn 
existed in the fourth century A.D. 

4. That on the evidence of Dionysius a poem or poems on Romulus 
existed in the Augustan age. 

5. That on the evidence of Dionysius a poem on Coriolanus existed. 

6. That on the authority of Festus a poem on Mamurius Veturius may 
have existed. 

7. That on the authority of Festus a poem on Regulus may have existed. 


Incomplete as this evidence may be, it nevertheless suggests that if ; 


a school of native ballad poetry did exist, its work developed along lines which 


on a priort grounds we might expect. Beginning with short quasi-lyrical — 
xréa and Opivor it passes to poems of a mythological religious character, then — 
to half-legendary, half-historical lays, and finally to poems dealing with well- — 
authenticated historical characters. Such a background would have the great ~ 
advantage of making Naevius much more readily understandable; he would © 
no longer be a solitary figure without real literary ancestors, for the Bellum — 
Punicum at least, as he is without descendant. He would merely be the last ~ 
of a long line of poets who had been steadily developing native themes in the © 
native manner; his poem would be the swan-song of those Veteres Casmenae 4 


whom the unnamed author of the Carmen Priami invokes. 


Yet another fact tells in the same direction. Livius Andronicus was in his — 
day an even greater pioneer than Ennius: he was, moreover, a South Italian i 
Greek by birth, a native of Tarentum, and came to Rome a prisoner of war. — 
He had, therefore, nothing to prejudice him in favour of things Roman, and — 
yet the striking fact remains that, while he began the work of naturalizing 4 
Greek metres for his dramas, for his translation of the Odyssey he retained the — 
Saturnian. Why in representing Sophocles should he consider it necessary to 3 
attempt to reproduce the metres of Sophocles, while in representing Homer he ~ 
was satisfied to use a native Italian metre? Surely the reason was that Latin : 
offered him nothing that seemed to approximate to the dramatist, but there — 
was something ready to his hand which seemed not unlike the Epic poet. — 


ran Cy ae 
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The fact that he did thus use the Saturnian is one of the strongest indirect 
proofs possible that the metre had already been considerably developed and 
used for fairly lengthy poems. Had it been used for nothing but short pieces, 
it would never have appeared fit to bear the weight of the whole Odyssey. 
Again, Naevius used Saturnians for the Bellum Punicum, and that at the very 
end of his literary career. When he came to it he had behind him the whole 
of his dramatic experience, in the course of which he had produced some 
elaborate metrical effects. Yet for narrative he preferred Saturnians, not 
because he was afraid to try hexameters, but because the metre had already 
been proved a fit vehicle for narrative on such a scale as to make it seem a not 
unworthy representative of the metre of Homer. 

I would conclude by bringing forward two named poems as representative 
of the work of the ballad school in its latest or transitional period. Neglected 
or misconceived as they have been, they are of the utmost interest for our 
present purpose. For the first, the Carmen Prianu, we have the authority of 
Varro, who quotes the title and one line,! presumably the first of the poem. 
Greek in subject, as the title shows it to have been, it was Roman in form, 
and very significant is the single line which we possess : 


Veteres Casmenas cascam rem uolo profart. 


No doubt it belongs to a date roughly the same as that of the Odyssey of 
Livius; perhaps it set a fashion that Livius followed; at least it serves to 
crystallize for us the whole conflict between the old and the new. Its author 
does openly what we infer that Livius did, and his deliberate choice of the 
Veteres Casmenae, the ancient native manner and metre, does not a little 
to further our argument for the vigour and vitality of the Saturnian tradition 
which was thus able to impose itself on some part at least of the sacred Tale 
of Troy. 

The second poem, which occupies the same place and has something of 
the same importance, is the Carmen Nelei, known to us only from the references 
and quotations of Festus and Charisius. It is generally asserted to have been 
a tragedy, the main argument being that the fragments, five in number, must 
be iambic trimeters. Were this the fact, indeed, the question would be settled 
at once, for Baehrens’? theory of a narrative poem in iambics deserves no 
credence. But that it was a narrative poem is perfectly plain from the very 
title (exactly like that of the Carmen Priamt), as indeed Baehrens says. I do 
not stress the word carmen, which may mean anything possessing a regular, 
recognizable form; it could conceivably be applied to a tragedy, though in 
actual practice the word used is fabula and not carmen. Nor do I stress the 
fact that the name is Neleus and not Tyrvo, though critics unite in declaring 


i12.L. VII. 28. The words missing after carding the many unnecessary emendations 
quod est may have conveyed invaluable informa- made by Merula and his successors which served 
tion as to authorship or date. Thereading given no purpose but to obscure the metre, 
is that supported by MSS. authority. The a) ey Fn te Se 
latest editors of Varro have reverted to it, dis- 
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that the play was an imitation of the Tyro of Sophocles. Such changes of 
name, though comparatively rare, are not unknown. But the form seems 
decisive. When the name of the principal character figures in the title it 
regularly stands in the nominative case ;1 it is inconceivable that any play 
imitated from the Tyvo could have borne any name but either Tyro or Neleus. 
Cannot we conclude that it really was what its title would imply, and what we 
might infer from the fact that it is nearly always mentioned in company with 
the Odyssey of Livius or the Bellum Punicum of Naevius—namely, a narrative 
poem in Saturnians? The fragments themselves will show that this is, at 
least, not impossible: 
1. Numero: item in Nelei: 


Nunquam numero matri faciemus uolup (uolui codd. corr. F. Orsint). 
2. Stuprum pro turpitudine antiquos dixisse apparet in Nelei Carmine: 
Foede stupreque castigor cottidie. 

3. Strigores (al. strigones) in Nelei Carmine: 


Strigores exerciti. 
4. In Nelei Carmine: 
Saucia puer [filia] sumam. 


5. Topper: cito: sic in Nelei Carmine: 
Topper fortunae commutantur hominibus. 


The first of these is too short for a trimeter, but it is a perfectly good 
Saturnian as it stands of Lindsay’s type (A) with less common variant of 
second hemistich.2 Nos. [3] and [4] are obviously mere fragments of lines, 
and prove nothing either way. No. [2] is certainly difficult to explain; but 
for its first half foede stupreque castigor we have at least one exact parallel in 
Quare lubens te in gremium2 And the addition of a two-syllable word such as 
misery would give us a conclusion of a familiar type, like fortissimos wiros.* 
No. [5] also will become Saturnian if we suppose it to be not a single line, but 
the second half of one followed immediately by the first half of another. We 
should have a conclusion like: 


Eorum sectam sequontur || multi mortales, 
and a beginning like: 


Aut in Pylum deuentens || aut 1bt ommentans. 


1 Such a title as Hectoris Lytra is, of course, 
no parallel to Cayvmen Nelei. 

2 See Am, Jour, Phil. vol. XIV, 1893. 

3 Allowing the ‘half-elision’ 7é im, and the 
resolution of—into uu which makes the word 
group i-gremium equivalent to castigor. 

* If we could suppose an original four-syllable 
second colon, the line would be a Saturnian as it 
stands. Two lines of Livius suggest the possi- 
bility of suchaform, They are: Carnis winumque 


quod libant || anclabatur (which seems a better 
division of the line than that generally adopted 
caynis uinumque quod||libant anclabatur and A tque 
escas habeamus || mentionem (where rursus is generally 
supplied on the supposition that it is a translation 
of Od. IV. 213. But it may equally well come 
from Od. X. 177 where there is no ééafris. The 
first of these is practically identical, both ac- 
centually and quantitatively, with our line. 


a es 
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The generally iambic ‘run’ of the lines is no bar to their being in reality 
Saturnians. In fact, the opening half of a Saturnian is nearly always iambic 
in rhythm ; and in the few cases where we have consecutive lines preserved 
there is an actual majority in which the end of one line read continuously 
with the beginning of the next will give an iambic trimeter which is at least 
passable. So close, indeed, is the resemblance that some of the best known 
Saturnians are actually iambic trimeters as they stand, as for example: 


Transit Melitam Romanus insulam integram, 


and @ very large number become trimeters if they are shorn of one word or one 
syllable. Indeed, Diomedes defines a Saturnian as an iambic trimeter plus an 
extra syllable. 

There is, then, no good ground for declaring that these fragments of the 
Carmen Nelet must be iambics; and so the chief justification for calling the 
poem a tragedy disappears. As a narrative poem, even if it were translated 
from some Greek original, it would stand on the same footing as the Latin 
Odyssey as yet another indirect proof of the importance of the native style. If 
it was in truth inspired by the Tyvo, the conception of turning a tragedy into 
a narrative poem would be so bold as to make it essentially an original 
creation. 


ETHEL MARY STEUART. 
THE UNIVERSITY, EDINBURGH. 


‘GLOSSAE COLLECTAE’ IN VAT. LAT Iie? z 
CATOMVM. NAVMACHIA. 


In the Glossary-codex, Vat. Lat. 1469, written in the year 908 (see Goetz, 
Corp. Gloss. Lat. IV. pref., p. xvii; V. pref., p. xviii, p. xxx), fol. 83 has been 
assigned to ‘glossae collectae.’ They begin (83 1 med.): IN PASSIONE 
APOSTOLORUM. Iussit eum inaumachia (sic) cathomis consumi. Cathomis: 
uirgis nodosis. Hic naumachia forum signat Romanorum quod Prorostris 
dicitur eo quod rostra, etc. (=C.G.L. V. 573, 19). IN SANCTO SEBASTIANO. 
Saturnus apocatasticus (sic): id est dispositor et destructor fatorum. Annus 
tuus ex diametro susceptus est. Diametrum est, etc. ‘ Glossae collectae ’ 
from the Bible and from Jerome’s prefaces come next. 

The MS. looks as if it came from a scriptorium in Central Italy. 
Presumably the library contained the Passio Petri et Pauli (Lipsius ‘ Acta 
Apostolorum Apocrypha’) and the Acta S. Sebastiani Martyris (Migne xvii, 
1020), but unglossed. The librarian, having access to glossed copies, transcribed 
these glosses and entered them in that MS. in his library which was used as 
the monastery dictionary. The MS., as will be seen from Goetz’ account, 
contains more than one glossary (Asbestos Glossary, Eucherius Glossary, 
Auxilius’ extract glossary from Isidore’s Etymologtes, etc.). If ever it came to 
be transcribed, its contents would probably be all thrown together into one mass 
which would be arranged alphabetically. Imagine the difficulties of a modern 
editor of the composite transcript! He might succeed in unravelling the chief 
threads—Asbestos, Eucherius, Auxilius, etc.—but a residue of glosses would 
puzzle him. These glosses, as the Vatican MS. teaches us, are a mere handful 
of ‘ glossae collectae’’ which had been thrown into the common store. When 
editions of the leading Latin glossaries are published (and the time for such 
publication seems to have come), will critics please remember that, in spite of 
all an editor’s efforts to trace each gloss to its source, there is likely to be a 
residue with the label ‘ source unknown’? 

Luckily this Vatican MS. survives to show us the source of some not 
uninteresting items. A pair may serve for illustration. The source of C.G.L. 
V. 550, 12 (Cathomus: uirga nodosa) is now shown to be some version of the 
Passion of St. Peter. But what is the value of the gloss? In my opinion, 
nothing at all. Some monastery teacher made a guess at the meaning of the 
word, which really meant ‘a hoisting for flogging’ (xat’ @pdv, Kat’ @povs. See 
the Thesaurus, su. catomum). Ignorant of the Greek origin, he sought an 
explanation from the context. Or perhaps from another version. For the 
parallel passage (Lipsius I. pp. 168, 169) 60ev Kededw TovTovs Kivdpas oLdnpas 
NaBovras év TH Navpayiw avarwOjvat, with the Latin version: ‘et ideo cardis 
ferreis acceptis iubeo eos in Naumachia consumi,’ throws light on the varieties 
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of the gloss: (C.G.L. V. 563, 64) Cathomus: scorpio uel cardus ferri; 
(V. 494, 5) Cathomis: cardi ferrei uel uirgae nodosae. 

And what of the gloss Naumachia? Is it ancient tradition or medieval 
guess? Surely a guess, based on the literal sense of the word and on Isidore 
Etym. 15, 2, 27; 18, 15, 1. Lipsius’ Greek versions offer the neuter form, his 
Latin versions the feminine, while the Corpus Glossary has Naumachium: 
locus naualis exercitationis, Naumachia: naus ‘templum,’ machia ‘ pugna’ (1), 
Naumachium: pugna naualis, Naumachiae: lacus. The use of the word for 
the tak in which the (mimic) naval battle was represented (as well as for the 
battle itself) is known to our dictionaries. Naumachiam should get that sense 
in Martial 1, 5. 1: 


Do tibi naumachiam, tu das epigrammata nobis (var. lect. naumachias) : 
Vis, puto, cum libro, Marce, natare tuo. 


The full list of these ‘glossae collectae’ of Vat. Lat. 1469, fol. 83'-839, 
seems worth printing : 


In Passione Apostotorvm. Iussit, etc. (see above). In Sancto SEBASTIANO. 
Saturnus ... susceptus est (seeabove). Diametrum est: quod in eundem circulum et 
mensuram reuoluitur ; quia mathematici diuersis figuris linearum fata colligebant cum 
stellis, et a quali stella natiuitas oriebatur, in eundem cursum putabant necesse esse 
ut tota uita duceretur. ‘Aut climacterica tibi in centro sunt nata.’ Climacterica 
sunt: quae gradatim discurrunt, quia Graece clima gradatio dicitur. ‘Aut synditus 
fuit cum malo.’ Syn Graece con dicitur. Synditus uidetur dici compositus. 
Ephymeris: id est cotidiana; ephimeridis possessiuum est; ab eodem ephimere. 
Mathesis centrum: id est disciplinalis punctus, quo circulus uoluitur. Cohors: 
quingentorum hominum turma. Mathesis centrum: disciplinalis punctus circuli. 
Matho Graece: disco dicitur. Centrum: punctus quo circulus uoluitur. Scrinium 
est: ubi omnia quae ad scripturam pertinent seruabantur, ut chartae, epistolae et 
similia, Primiscrinius: princeps eorum qui in eodem ministerio erant deputati. 

Abram et ascopa in Iudith. Abram: ancillam siue libertam intellegimus; quod 
si Latinum est, dicta abra quasi ab ara, quia ad aram liberum uel seruum secundum 
legem faciebant. Ascos Graece: uter dicitur; ascopa: quae ad similitudinem utris 


de pelle fit. 
PROLoGvs: caput compositionis uel sequentis operis prephatio; et dicta 
prephatio quasi prelocutio. Proimium est... aures coaptantur (=Isid. Etym. 


6, 8, 9). Praesagium: id est praescientia uel signum futurorum, Praesagus: 
praescius futurorum. Pentateuchum: quinque librorum. Obtrectatorum: id est 
detrahentium. Suggillationem: id est suffocationem. Suggillare est gulaa<m> 
stringere. Suggillo uerbum actiuum, et facit passiuum suggillor. Cudere: id est 
condere. Fedare: sordidare. Asterisco: id est stella, x. Obelo: id est ueru 
uel uirga, +. Ilugulat: id est condempnat. Syntagma: compositio. 

Aeque: similiter. Apocripherum: dubiorum. MHiberas: id est nomen gentis, 
Ispanas. Nenias: uanitates uel mendacia seu res superuacuae uel nouissima cantica 
quae mortuis dicuntur. Autenticos: auctoritate plenos uel antiquos. Dogma: 
doctrina. Vatem: prophetam uel sacerdotem. Nisi forte putandus est Tullius 
Oeconomicum Xenofontis et Platonis Pitagoram et Demostenis pro Thesifontem 
afflatu[s] rhetorico in Latinum interpretati sunt. Emulus: inuidus. Charismata: 
dona. Pene: prope. Liuore: uulnere uel inuidia. Proethesixenofontis: proprium 
nomen auctoris. Consulere: interrogare, etc. 
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‘Glossae collectae’ like these should no longer be ignored. They may 
preserve for us words or sentences of a lost book (e.g. the Latin-Irish ‘ glossae 
collectae’ published in the Zevtschrift fiir Celtische Philologie vii. 266 come from 
the lost Prouerbia Graecorum). They may throw light on the history of a 
text’s tradition (in one word, Ueberlieferungsgeschichte) or of medieval 
learning. It may be worth adding that they are not always divorced from the 
book to which they belong. A ninth-century Vatican MS. of Boethius (Vat. 
Lat. 3363), with text copiously glossed, has at the end (fol. 60"), in another 
hand of the same century: ‘Incipiunt glosae huius libri. Cluis: illuminans, 
Luenda: protegenda, Exerta: nudata,’ etc. These extend to the end of 
fol. 60°, but this last page is now illegible. 

W. M. LINDsay. 


me VLEIVS GLOSSES IN THE ABOLITA GLOSSARY. 


LorweE (Prodvomus, p. 144) drew attention to the fact that Apuleius is one of the 
authors drawn upon by the compiler of the Glossary that has come to be known as 
‘Abolita’; and Professor Lindsay in his article on this Glossary (J.P. Vol. XXXIV. 
Pp: 275) gives as examples of Apuleius glosses three short batches from the CA-, the 
CI-, and the CO- sections. These batches are respectively as follows : 

(eCae. TV. p. 29, 33 = Met. 7, 12 or 8, 13: 34—Met.9, 16: 35= Met. 11, 16. 
(The ‘ Abstrusa’ portion on this page runs from No. 6 to No. 32, and it is possible 
that the last item of the preceding ‘ Abolita’ portion, p. 29, 5 ‘causor : accuso[r] uel 
queror’ comes from Aol. 79—causari.) 

(2) p. 34, 34= Met. 2,9: 35= Met. 3, 2: 36=Soer. 8: 37=Apol. 33. 

Sava tae Mei. 1, 24 (or 5, 8): 15= Mel. 1, 24 or 5, 31: 16=Met. 9, 2: 
17=Apol. 49 or 50. An ‘Abstrusa’ portion follows, Nos, 18-43, but the Apuleius 
glosses begin again at No. 44=Afol. 20: 45=F lor. 17, which completes p. 40, and 
it is possible that the trail may be picked up once more at p. 41, 5—‘ congermane- 
scere: coniungier’= Met. 2, 10. 

In the same article Professor Lindsay also points out the danger of claiming 
every Early Latin gloss in Abol. for Festus, and he cites as possible items from 
Apuleius p. 193, 40=Afol. c. 50. The chances that this is an Apuleius gloss are 
enhanced when we observe that there is a short Apuleius batch just before this, 
P. 193, 32-34: 32= Met. 8, 22 (Goetz, Thes. Gloss., s.v. ‘uiscus,’ tentatively suggests 
Virgil as the source): 33= Met. 9, 12: 34=Met.9,14. In the same way Aquariolus, 
the suggested emendation of Ouasiolus, p. 135, 7, may be Afol. 78. 

Acting on these hints, and with the help of the Delphin Index to Apuleius, we 
can make out the following to be Apuleius glosses. The harvest is neither rich nor 
easily gathered in comparison with the Virgil-batches (C.Q. XII. pp. 22 sqq.), or the 
Terence-batches (Gnueg, De Glossis Teventianis Cod. Vat. 3321, Jena, 1903), which 
are more numerous and therefore more easily discerned. 


HE-section :— 
p. 86, 6. Histrionis: scenici[s]. Aol. 13. 
7. Heluo: gulosus uel adsumptor. Afol. 57 or 59. 
8. Ebenum: genus ligni. Aol. 61. 
g. Aerumna: miseria uel calamitas. Med, 1, 6. 
to. Aerugo: sanguisuga. Met. 1, 21. 


The IN-section provides us with a bigger bag: 
p. 90, 5. Inuestis: sine barba. Met. 5, 28 (cf. p. 100, 18. inuestem : inber- 
bem. W. M. Lindsay, 4.J.P. Vol. XXXVIII., ‘The St. Gall 
Glossary ’). 
6. Intempestiuum: intemperatum. Met. 9, 28. 
7. Instruit: componit uel docet. Met. 9, 37. 


46. Ingluuies: gula uel guttur. Met. 5, 17. 
47. Insultare: insolenter inuadere. Met. 7, 22. 
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p. 90, 48. Indecorum: foedum, inhonestum. De Mundo 27. 
49. Indiuiduum: quod solui non potest aut separari. Apol. 53: 
Socr. 16, 
50. Inuiolatus: intactus uel incontaminatus. De Dogm. Plat. 1. 8. 
53. Intercapedo: interiectum temporis. Socr. 4. 
54. Improuiso: non ante uiso sed subito. Flor. 2, 16, 
p. 91, 54. Inenodabile: quod solui non potest. Aol. 4. 
55. Infensus: iratus uel infestus. A fol. 66. 
p. 94, 5. Infamatum: infamem, turpem uel abiectum. Met. 6, 23. 
6. Infortunio: infelicitate. Met. 8, 1. 
7. Infecta: non facta uel tincta. Met. 8. 1. 
8. Infesti: inuidentes. Met. 8, 14. 
g. Infit: infatur, hoc est dicere, incipit. Met. 8, 28. 
p. 98, 49. Interula: tunica interior. Met. 8, 9. 
50. Interibi pro interea. Aol. 73. 
51. Interuenit: superuenit. Soc. 12. 


The PE-section on p. 142 yields us some Apuleius items, but the sequence is 
broken with intruders: 31 (reading ‘ pestifero<s> : mortifero<s>’)=Met. 8, 2: 
32=Met. 8, 22: 33=Met. 9, 14: 35=Met. 10, 23: 36% Avol, 357 0see ae aoe 
39 (reading ‘percellere’)= De Mundo 18: 40= Met. 10, 18: 41= Met. 10, 25. 

As examples of shorter batches we may take the EX-section, p. 69, 24 = Met. 1, 16: 
25= Met. 9, 32 (reading ‘exolescere’): 28=Flov.9; 29=Flor. 9. The OB-section, 
p. 130, 43=Met. 2, 20: 445 Meh 3, 28: 45= Met, 3, 262 Aye ier ee 
TI-section, p. 184, 36= Met. 7, 4, etc.: 37 = Met. 4, 33: 38= Met. 5,21: 39= Met. 5, 25. 
The TU-section, p. 187, 49 = Met. 2, 7: 50= Met. 4, 7: 51= Met. 6, 25. 

There are a few glosses standing by themselves which may be claimed for 
Apuleius, though they do not form parts of Apuleius-batches, at any rate in the 
present state of the Glossary. E.g. p. 13, 37=Met. 6, 18 (the only instance of 
the ablative singular of the word in the Latin Thesaurus): p. 36, 21= Met. 8, 28: 
P: 50,23 = Met..8,.4 06 10, 24 2p. 161; 3 = Mel, 9,°20. 

Two possible explanations of these solitary Apuleius glosses at once offer them- 
selves: first, they may be the remains of what were once Apuleius-batches, now 
broken up and scattered owing to later attempts at rearrangement ; secondly, it may 
be that works of Apuleius, now lost, were used in compiling the Glossary. This is 
certainly within the bounds of possibility, though it admits of no proof, It might 
explain some at least of the shorter batches, and account for the presence of apparent 
intruders in others; while the solitary glosses may in many cases Red, part of 
batches that cannot now be reconstructed. 

_ Apart from this, however, it is clear that Apuleius is one of the sources of 
‘Abolita.’ But itis a far from easy task to detect the items that belong to him with 
certainty. We are forced to conclude from those that can now be made out that he 
was used much more sparingly than either Virgil or Terence. Nor is this to be 
wondered at. Virgil and Terence would be in constant use as textbooks by the 
monastery teachers where the Glossary was compiled, while an author like Apuleius 
would naturally be read less frequently. The presence of Apuleius in the Glossary 
is probably to be explained by supposing that the monastery where the Glossary was 
compiled had a copy of Apuleius with marginal notes, and the compiler would not 
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be slow to avail himself of material ready to hand. Our difficulties are increased 
owing to the fact that short batches tend to break up more readily than long ones. 
Each rough attempt to reduce the Glossary to a more strictly alphabetical order 
would lead to the disappearance of Apuleius-batches as such, and a search for them 
to-day reveals in many cases scarcely a trace to be found. 

It may not be out of place to mention the ‘glossae collectae’ from Apuleius, ‘De 
Deo Socratis, in C.G.L. V. p. 657, 1-20. They are discussed and referred to their 
sources by Landgraf in the Archiv fir Lat. Lexikographie 1X. pp. 174-5. 

I have again to thank Professor Lindsay for much help and advice. 
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THOBOAHS. 


Ta re ‘Opajpov é& iroBodAjs yéypade [SdAwv] papwdeir Gar, ofov drov 6 rpaTos EAngev 
exeiOev apxerOar Tov exdpevov (Diogenes Laertius, I. 2, 57). 

It would be tedious to trace the course of the controversy about this phrase. 
Since Hermann showed that trofdéAX\ew means ‘subiicere alteri quod recordetur uel 
dicat’ (as in administering an oath), the many conflicting interpretations have been 
obliged to resort to some device, more or less strained, in order to reconcile the 
natural sense of irof{0Ax7 with what at least appears to be the explanatory clause 
added in the text of Diogenes, and with the parallel phrase in the Hipparchus, 228d: 
nrayKare Tos pailpdods Havabyvators é& trodjwews efeljs adra duwéevaz. We should 
expect some term meaning performance by turns, and sufficiently technical to need 
the explanation given by Diogenes. Mr. Pallis has cut the knot in the Classical 
Quarterly (1913, p. 134) by suggesting e€ troAaBjs on the model of the pseudo- 
Platonic passage. There is, however, no classical authority for this word, and 
a change as small will restore a known technical word with the required sense. 

Artemon, in Athenaeus 694a, discusses the different kinds of convivial singing. 
In the first two kinds all take part, either in unison or @m succession. In the first, only 
the skilled sing solo in any order. The second kind is thus described: 7d dé dedrepov 
0 8) mdvres pev joov, ov piv dpa ye GANG! KaTd Twa repiodov €€ Vrodox Hs. It is 
further defined in contradistinction to the third method as «fjs yeyvépevov. Compare 
(with Headlam) xo@’ évo es in the scholiast to Plato, Gorgias, 451e. Headlam 
points out that vrodéyerOac means ‘ to succeed’ in time or place, and uses Athenaeus 
to interpret Aeschylus, Supplices, 1033, trodefacGe 8’ dradoi pédos, as ‘take up the 
strain.’ The place in Diogenes Laertius, fortified as it is by a gloss, gives, I venture 
to suggest, another example of this sense, applied this time to public recitations. 

The change from EH YIIOBOAH® to EH YILOAOXHS, slight in itself, has the 
advantage of harmonizing Diogenes with the Platonic passage, and makes clear the 
fact that when one rhapsode left off his recital, another took up the clue, A word 
used in so technical a sense might easily be corrupted in such a text as that of 
Diogenes Laertius. 

A. S. FERGuson. 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, 
Kineston, CaNnaDa. 


1 The text reads: od phy dd\d\d ye KaTd... 1903, p. 240b. This article drew my attention 
I follow Headlam’s emendation in Class, Rev., to the place in Athenaeus. 
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Otyopat, 


AN application of the method used by M. Meillet (Mem. Soc. Ling. XIX. p. 181) 
to the variation oiyoua: : oixvéw indicates that this verb probably had non-thematic 
inflexion at one time. From these two forms we can abstract a stem oix- which may 
be added to M. Meillet’s list of presents with o vocalization. The meaning of olyopac 
(otyevar ‘he has gone away’) has been arrived at by a series of changes which can 
still be observed. As Buttmann (Sprachlehre? I1. p. 252) showed, otxouoe originally 


meant ‘to go’ without the notion ‘away’ (‘das eigentliche gehu, ohne den Begriff — 


fort’). In confirmation of this he points to érotyoua: (he might have added 
mpocolyopnat Pind.) and Il. E 495: xara otpardv @yeto rdvTn Orpivev paxéoac bar, A 53: 
evv7jpap pev ava otpardv @yxeTo kjAa Oeoto. He seems right also in his assertion that the 
use of the present form olyera: in a perfect sense (‘he has gone’) is secondary and 
derived from oiyerau ‘there he goes.’ Theo grade of o’xouo has therefore nothing to 
do with the o grade of the Indo-Eur. perfect, but must be grouped with that of 
GoAopat, 6pouac and the rest. 
"Epxopat. 

Among the attested and admitted senses of ¢pxouor the four following are 
important : 

(1) ‘to set out, depart,’ Hom. E 197-8: # pév por pada roddAa yépwv alxpyra 
Avkdwv epxopéven érérehrc Sdmous evi rounroios (‘at my departing’); cf. r 291 (=€ 334): 
GAN eye mplv amérempe + téynoe yap epxouévn vynts dvdpOv Oeompwrav és Aovdiyrov 
moAvmrvupov ‘a ship happened to be starting out.’ 

(2) ‘to walk, E 442: d@avdtwv te Ocdv xapal épyopevwv 7 dvOpdrwv where xapat 
EpXopeévov = etx Ooviwv (Leaf, ad loc.); Pind. Pyth. 5.14: o& 8 épxdpevov ev Sixg odds 
oABos appivewerau (‘ walking,’ Gildersleeve, ad loc.), cf. Proverbs VIII. 20: ev ddois 
Suxacootvns TepuTata, 

(3) ‘to go,’ A 120: Aetooere yap Td ye waves 6 por yépas Epxerat GAH. With the 
Sappho fragment (Diehl, p. 44) xalpou’ épyeo KapeOev péeuvarocO’, cf. Aristoph. 
Pax 719: dvOpwre xalpwv ariOe Kal péuvyncd pov. 

(4) ‘to come’ (passim). 

Of these senses Nos. 1 and 2 are very rare and obviously archaic. For the 
etymology of épxoua: they may have more significance than the later and more 
familiar senses. 

The suggestion of Persson (v. Boisacq, Dict. Etym. s.v. épxopar) that épxopax is 
related to opxéouou is attractive, though the relation of dpxéouo. to Skr. rghdydte is 
more doubtful. If épxéouar is the iterative of épyopas (cf. roréopar : réropas, etc.), it 
follows that ¢pxoyo. at one time meant ‘I jump,’ The meanings of épxopas, in 
historical order, would then be: (1) *swmp, (2) set out, (3) walk, (4) go and come, 
(5) come. 

From this point of view the suggestion of Autenrieth (v. Curtius, Greek Etymology, 
fifth edition, I. p. 223, E.T.) that épyouar is related to épyw is more attractive than 
Curtius allowed. It is not a very far cry from épxouar ‘*jump, set out’ to dpye ‘I 
make a beginning, take the initiative, lead the way,’ and the other accounts of dpyw 
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which are mentioned in Boisacq (s.v. dpxés) are not so convincing as to compel 
rejection of Autenrieth’s idea. 

Parallels for the transition from ‘jump’ to ‘begin’ can be found in English 
(stavt) and in Greek: dfpa .. . tAn .. . cevarto Kajpevar (Hom. VW 200) ; dre 7 dpero 
(rip) Kavéuev VAnv (= 397); dpeto . . . Leds veupewev (M 279); of 8 evdeav apvevto Kara 
mrohw (8 397). Several indications suggest that épyw (4pxopua) was once a word of 
similar meaning to English start, Greek cedvopat, dpopat, dpvupat. In Homer dpyew is 
often used absolutely, as though it were a verb of motion, e.g. A 472: ds eitav 6 pev 
HPX 0 8 ap éorero idGeos pus. The use with the dative of the person and the genitive 
of the action (roiou dé piOwv ipxe) may be a recent development, due to a gradual 
change in the meaning of dpxewv. The power of governing an accusative (as in dpyeuw 
duvov Pind.) is very rare in Homer; apart from 6ddv dpyew ‘to lead the way,’ which is 
reminiscent of doy ‘évar, the only example seems to be PovdAds 1’ eédpxwv ayabds 
in B 273. 

Consideration of the form of apyew provides a further clue. It is well known 
that the middle voice (apyopuar) is (1) associated with a particular meaning, and 
(2) rarer in the J/zad than in the Odyssey. If from the passages recorded in Gehring’s 
Index we omit those containing erap£émevor and other forms having a special religious 
meaning! the middle voice occurs as follows: Iliad H 324, I 93, 97; Odyssey a 367, 
€ IOI, » 233, 8 90, 499, A 335, 0 166, 502, ».339, 142, 199, 310. For the rise of 
the middle voice, which takes place before our eyes, it is permissible to seek an 
explanation. The sense to which dpxoyau is restricted is exactly the opposite of the 
sense of ravoyar. As words of opposite meaning sometimes influence one another in 
form, it is possible that zav%oua: has caused &pxw to be replaced by apyoyou in this 
special sense. In the other senses, in which it was not opposed to raverPa:, dpyew 
_ retained its active form. 

The vowel grade of dpxew (4p=7) would be appropriate in a present of the type 
corresponding to the Sanskrit sixth class, or in an aorist (*dpyeiv like dpaxeiv). Two 
facts seem to speak in favour of the latter alternative. One is the observation of 
Giseke (in Ebeling, Lex. Hom. s.v. dpxw): ‘videtur Impf. saepe pro Aor. esse,’ 
and in fact it is difficult not to believe that the poet of A 472 (ds «trav 6 pev ipx’ 6 
Gy’ égrero ixéGeos duis) meant Hpxe to be an aorist, like ¢orero, The other is that if 
#jpxe is an aorist, an explanation has been found for its active endings ; epyopar : Fpxov 
was originally a paradigm of the type dépxopuas : édpaxov, to which attention was first 
drawn by Buttmann (Sfvachilehve? I1. pp. 80 sqq.). 

The present épyw would naturally be created when a form like dpxe (imperative), 
the relation to ¢pxopar having been forgotten, was regarded as a present, and jjpyov as 
an imperfect. “Apéw and #pf« would soon follow. As these forms are found in 
Homer, their creation must be earlier than the composition of the Homeric 
poems. 

"Epxopat, having lost its original aorist 7jpxov in pre-Homeric times, made good 
the deficiency by entering into what Osthoff called ‘suppletive’ relations? with 
etymologically unrelated words, such as éActoopau, nHAvOov, 7Kw, etc., with which it 
became synonymous. The formation of these close relationships is already far 
advanced in Homer, but the dialects point to an earlier state of the language. 
“Epyxopar does not occur in any prose text outside of Ionic-Attic. Where it occurs in 
Aeolic poetry (e.g. Sappho, Dieh/*, p. 44) it may be an epicism, and Pindar’s use of 
the word is perhaps to be explained in the same way. The native Lesbian word for 
‘go’ may have been oretxw (imperative o]reixovrov Mytilene, GDJ. 214, 6) and the 
Doric word was éprw. The latter is attested, not only for various Doric dialects 


1 These seem to belong to a different root, cf. 2 Bibliography in Brugmann, Grundrtss, II. 1. 
Buttmann, Levil, I. p. 101 sqq. Pp. 47 sqq.; II. 3. pp. 65 sqq. 
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(Buck, Glossary), but also for Arcadian (IG. V. 2. D 1= Glotia VII. 328 sqq. [324 B.c.]*) _ 


and Cyprian (és 760” épzes: rOev Kes, Llapioe Hes. cf. Thumb, Dial. p. 295). This 
divergence of the dialects may indicate that an old word for ‘come’ (‘go’) became 
obsolete and was independently replaced in different areas. It is clear that the old 
word in question must have been efx, which can be traced with the same sense back 
to proethnic times (Skr. emz, etc.), and survived with a future sense in the indicative 
and its older present sense in the other moods, until in the Hellenistic period it 
almost died out (v. Thackeray, Septuagint Grammar, § 23,12). The gradual obsole- 
scence of the forms of ‘évas was probably due to a preference for fuller-sounding forms? 
(creixw, Eprw, épxopno.) in place of the older forms which were felt, especially in the 
indicative (e?, irov, ivev, ire), to be too short. 


Aipéw. 

Recent speculations on the origin of aipéw have been based on the assumption 
that it is a denominative formation. Accepting Fraenkel’s suggestion (Gesch. dev 
gviech. Nomina Agentis auf -rnp, etc., I. pp. 228-9) that aiperds has replaced an early 
*aipntés under the influence of the synonym éAe«rés (Hom, I. 409), i.e, €A-erds, 
Brugmann, J.F. XXXII. 1 sqq., tried to identify the noun stem on which aipew : 
*aipnros is based. Against this line of argument it may be pointed out that the 
assumption of *aipyrds is gratuitous, and that a form (€Aerdés) which occurs only once, 


and may well be a ‘momentary’ formation, is hardly likely to have caused aipynrés — 


(if the form existed) to be replaced by aiperds. 


A satisfactory account of the variation 1: € in aipjow : ypéOny : aiperds ought to — 


take into consideration the same variation in the Aeolic forms dypé@evtes, aypects, 
rpoaypnppevo (v. Buck, Gk. Diall., Glossary), Probably one of these two synonymous 
paradigms has influenced the development of the other. This of course could only 
happen at a time when both verbs existed in the same dialect. 

There are indications that dypew, though it survived in later times, so far as is 
known, only in Lesbian, Thessalian (é¢avypév@ev), and Elean (v. Buck, Glossary), 
existed (perhaps as an archaic survival) at Cos also. This is shown by a gloss in 
Hesychius (cf. Ahrens, Diall. Il. p. 112): ayperai> mapa Kqous évvéa xdpae kar’ évavroy 
aipotpevas mpds Oeparetav THs ’A@nvas, which is confirmed according to Paton (in Paton 
and Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos, p. 94) by the words tds aypetas eprotcas és Tov Bwydv on 
an inscription which is now lost. The Coan proper name ’Egaiyperos (G.D.I. 1V. 
p. 564), which is explained as a contamination of efaiperos and -ayperos, affords 
additional evidence. ’Aypéw seems also to have left traces in Laconian (see below, 
on a@yétpia). Buttmann (Lexil. I. p. 129 sqq., cf. Bechtel, Lexil. p. 8) recognized the 
Homeric dype as the fossilized second singular imperative of dypéw, which he found 
also in atréyperos, radwdyperos, (wypetv (Hom:), and in the living use of dype by 
Archilochus (éypet 8 ofvov épvOpdv aad tpvyos). The word may conceivably not be an 
Aeolism in Homer, but an archaic Ionism. A word which has left traces in Ionic (?), 


West-Greek (Elean, Coan), and Aeolic (Lesbian, Thessalian) may well be inherited — 


from a more ancient form of Greek. 

Aipéw is found in early Cretan inscriptions (dvarppra: G.D.I. 5129, aipeOy 4976), 
the later Cretan inscriptions having aiAéw (by contamination with €Xd<iv, Buck, Grk. 
Diall. p. 21); also at Argos (apapioar, Bull. Cory. Hell. 34, pp. 331-334, date 
¢. 450 B.c.) and in various fourth-century Doric inscriptions. A word which is both 


1 Hence zapéprnv in the inscription of Lyco- en indo-ewropéen, pp. 66 sqq., who refers to Meillet, 
sura (Thumb, Dial. p. 271) is not asign of Doric MSL. XI. p. 16, XIII. p. 357; Wackernagel, 


Kown. Géttinger Nachrichten, 1906, pp. 147 sqq.; E,.and J. 
2 Like pxyouat, creixw and épww are restricted Marouzeau, Divydvadina (Mélanges S. Lévi, 
mainly to the present stem, PP. I5I sqq.). 


3 On the principle see Gauthiot, La jin de mot 
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Ionic and Doric may with probability be attributed to the same early form of Greek 
which possessed aypéw. 

It cannot be doubtful that dyperds is an older form than aiperéds. The very form 
of aiperos (with its a followed by two sonants) shows that it is not of great age. 
"Aypetés on the other hand may be dyp-erds, with the suffix -erds; as to the origin of 
dyp- I offer a conjecture in the separate discussion of dypéw. This dyperds ‘ chosen,’ 
whatever its origin may have been, was synonymous with é£a:ros ‘chosen, choice,’ 
which belongs to é€-ai-vvpas ‘I pick out, choose.’ Perhaps éfaiperos is nothing but a 
combination of the first half of ¢£a:-ros with the second half of dy-peréds. We know 
from the proper name ’Héaéyperos that such contaminations in words of this meaning 
have to be reckoned with in any case.1 The fact that ¢fa:tos becomes rare in 
proportion as <£aiperos becomes commoner fits in well with this theory. 

The proportion dyperds : dypéw :: é£aipetos : % may then have led to the creation 
of e£apéw, whence aipew (with rough breathing through association with éX¢iv, as in 
the case of Thessalian éfavypévGev), The close parallelism between aipew and dypéw 
is then easily understood. 

If it is true that Ad(upor (older Adfouar) has acquired its v from the synonym 
aivypat (Brugmann-Thumb, Griech. Gramm. p. 339), it is clear that at the time when 
this took place the Greeks analyzed the word as aiv-vpas, and no longer as aé-vupas. 
This implies that the relation of ¢fa:tos to é£aivypoar had been forgotten. The 
resulting isolation of ¢fa:tos would render it all:the less capable of resisting the 
influence of dyperés, and so helps to account for the creation of é£aiperos. 


UKnpirropa. 


Bechtel (Lexil. p. 300) wishes to derive oxnpirropos from *ornpirroya: by a 
process of dissimilation for which he is able to quote parallels. This *ornpizropat 
is supposed to be the old present (later ornpi(opar) corresponding to ornpigacbas, 
ex7ypixto. This theory fails to explain the wr of oxypirropar,? but contains neverthe- 
less part of the truth, viz. that orypifouar has played a part in the history of 
oKnpixtopat, I assume that oxjmrecOoe (which is synonymous with the other two 
words) acquired the syllable -p:- through ‘contamination’ with ornpifer@a. Both 
oxyrrer Oa. and ornpifouae are denominative formations, the former from the word 
which underlies Lat. scapus (v. Walde, s.v.), the latter from orjpryé ‘ support, prop’ 
(Fraenkel, Gviech. Denominativa, p. 291), which in its turn may be based on Fick’s 
oTnpas Ta ALGwva wpdOvpa (Hes.). 

The psychology of the insertion of -pi- would be the same as for the insertion of 
-pe- in é£ai-pe-ros, 

"Aypew. 

As Buttmann’s arguments (Levxil. I. 129) place it beyond doubt that -ayperos 
in madcvdyperos, aitdypetos is the verbal adjective of aypew, and the Coan dyperaé 
(if=‘ elected, chosen’) points in the same direction, it is permissible to make dyperés 
the starting-point in the search for an etymology of dypéw, and to assume that the 
meaning ‘ chosen,’ which is certain in atrdyperos and highly probable in the Coan 
dyperat, is among the oldest meanings of this verb. 

Buttmann’s arguments have reference solely to the meaning of the word. If 
the form alone had to be considered there would be no difficulty in admitting 


1 Possibly ’Eféalyperos is itself older than 
_ é€alperos, and arises from a combination of the 
first part of éfa:-ros with the second part of 
d-yperos. 

2 Since writing this I perceive that Wacker- 
nagel (Glotta VII. p. 291 n. 1) has suggested that 


oxymrecOar became oxnpimrecOac under the in- 
fluence of Bechtel’s *ornpimrecOar. But the ar 
of this last form remains unintelligible, Sx7- 
mrecOar and ornpliac@a (éorjpixro) are sufficient 
to explain cxnplrroua. 
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that madwdyperos is from wédw dyeipew, since although no certain instance of & 


dyperés =‘ collected’ is quoted, it is clear that a number of nomina agentis in -aypeTns 
belong to dyeipw (e.g. immaypérns, pafaypérns and others collected by E. Fraenkel, 
Glotta 1. 281 ; Nomina Agentis I. p. 56), and the nomina agentis in -rns often correspond 
in form to the verbals in -ros. But the meaning of radwdédyperos in Homer (ov yap 
éudv maduwaypetov . . . OTs Kev Kepady xatavevow) undoubtedly points towards aypé. 
In -ayperés, then, we have a word whose meaning connects it with dypéw, while 


ntl 


its form connects it also with dye/pw. Remembering similar cases, such as that of - 


dpdov (dpdciv) which belongs in point of sense to éddwxdve, dpdijow, and in point 
of form also to édeé‘Aw, one may perhaps suggest that the paradigms of dypéw and 
dye(pw originated in the splitting up of an older paradigm, and that ayperds ‘chosen, 
taken,’ is the point of contact between them, as d¢A¢iv is the point of contact between 
é6prAicxavw and dpeiru. 

The meanings ‘collect,’ ‘select,’ and ‘take’ are found elsewhere united in a 
single word: Grk. doréa déyew, EvAa roddAd A€yerGe, Aexrds ‘chosen, picked’; 
Lat. legere ossa, legeve judices; Russian brat’ ‘to take,’ vy-brat’ ‘to select,’ so-brat’ ‘to 
collect.’ 

It must be admitted that the meaning of dyeipw is already pretty different in 
Homer from that of dypéw. Nevertheless in + 197: dypdbev GAduita SGxa Kal aifora 
oivov dyeipas it is virtually an iterative of AapBavew. The function of the KwAaKpeTat 
(: dyelpw, Boisacq, S.v.) is mentioned in G.D.J. 5497: Aderau . . . KwARv play ard 
révtev. “Aytptns, which is formed from dyeipw in this sense (cf. Fraenkel, 
Glotta. I. 281 n. 1; Nom. Agentis I. p. 56 n. 2) may originally have meant ‘ receiver, 
taker,’ and subsequently have acquired the sense ‘ beggar’ in the same way as dex7ns 
(: déxonar) and perhaps aitys (‘7Twxos Hes., cf. eraitys* 6 rrwxes Suidas, Tporaitns 
v. Solmsen, Laut- u. Verslehrve, p. 97 n. 1) if it belongs to ai-vv-par, e€-at-ros.1 Does 
dye(pw mean ‘choose’ in Hom. A 142: év & épéras émurndes dyelipomev (cf. A 309: 
év & épéras expivey éeéxoow and the phrase éfairous epéras ‘ picked oarsmen’) ? 

"Aypew may have been created from dyp-erés (redivided dype-rds) according to 
some such proportion as éAa-rds : éXd-w (cf. éAwy Hom.) = aype-tds : x. The unthematic 
inflexion may have arisen thus: €Aa-rds éAd-vrw (Coan imperative, Buck, Dial. § 162) 
= dype-rés : x, whence =a form like the Lesbian third plural imperative kat-aype-vrov. 


"Ayerpua. 


The following glosses occur in Hesychius: (1) dyérpua> pata, Tapayrivor; 
(2) dvayérpia* 4» Tals TixTovoas vanpeTotoa yuvi) rapa Tapavtivors ovtw Acyouevn, av 
’"Arrixol patav Kadovor; (3) dpaspetpia*s pata. W. Schulze, Quaest. Ep. p. 265 n. 5 
(who is followed by Fraenkel, Nomina Agentis 1. p. 62) derives dyérpua and davayérpua 
from ayev, but has not succeeded in making this really convincing. The third of 
these glosses provides the clue, and suggests that dyérpia = dypéerpia, with loss of the 
first p by dissimilation from the second. This dypérpia is the feminine nomen agentis 


to dypéw=tpapetrGar. It follows that dypéw existed in Tarentine Greek, and therefore © 


probably in Laconian. 

Another word which Hesychius interprets by i¢a:peto Oa (among other interpre- 
tations) is dyypi¢ev. It should be brought into relation with the Thessalian 
epavypévOav and mrpodvypeots. To the avypéw (cf. Buck, Glossary, and § 58c), which 
these forms imply, ayypi(w is related as airifw to aitéw, poy Gifw to pox Pew, etc. 


1 The accent at any rate, if correct, is an became mpogatrns by haplology. 
objection to Solmsen’s view that mpocairnris 


RopeEericK McKeEnziz. 
OXFORD. 


(To be continued.) 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


[These summaries will in future deal only with original work appearing in the 
periodicals. Reviews of important books will be mentioned in the lists of new 
books published in the Classical Review.—Epp. C.Q.] 


American Journal of Philology. XLI. 3. 1920. 


E G., Sihler, Quintilian of Calagurris (An Essay). Deals, inter alia, with 
Quintilian’s leaning to Stoicism, his endeavours to reinstate Cicefo’s oratory as a 
model by which to reform the debased speaking of his own day, and his attitude 
towards the theories of the Greek professional teachers of rhetoric. Francis 
A, Wood, Names of Stinging, Gnawing and Rending Animals. A list of names, chiefly 
of insects with connected words. M. B. Ogle, The Lover's Blindness. Traces in 
classical literature the forms in which the credulous or the disillusioned lover deals 
Seriatim with the physical characteristics of his mistress. Campbell Bonner, The 
Tnal of St. Eugema. Illustrates by classical examples, and specially one from the 
Fabulae of Hyginus c. 274, the revelation of her sex by a woman previously disguising 
herself as a man. Tenney Frank, Tulliana. Six notes on points arising out of 
passages in Cicero’s Letteys or connected therewith. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1920. 


Aug. 28. K. Koch, Zu Vergil, Aeneis VI. 327: tvansportave, ‘cross, cf. Caesar, 
B.C. Ill. 25, 2.—Sept. 4. A. Schone, Immer noch einmal'Sall. Jug. 38, 10: read 
quia atrocissima metuebantuy.—Sept. 11. H. Paasch, Zu Hovaz O. III. 14 wu. 26, offers 
in 14, 11 lam ivam expertae ; cf. Servius on Aen. I. 294, VII. 610. In Ode 26 Chloe 
is jocularly likened to a besieged city; 1. 7, read avcam and cf. Cic. Ad Ait. I. 16, 
Tibullus 1. 5, 60, 67-8.—Oct. 16. L. Mader, Zu Musaios’ Hero u. Leandvos. In 246, 
Yuxpov for eoriv: Dilthey’s oiydpevoy in 5 requires yapov evvvxov in 4: 180-1, read 
€Ocehyjoys . . . ToAvavdpos.—Oct. 23. R. Philippson, Die Kipiar dd€ar, a detailed treat- 
ment. ‘Though some are taken from Epicurus, he is not the collector.—Oct. 30 
and Nov. 6. P. Michael, Zu Avistoteles, discusses at length Pol, 1342 a 11 sqq. 
(1) KovdiferOar pcb’ 7Sov7s is not pathological, The spectator, influenced by tragic 
music, advances (see De Caelo, 311 b 14 sqq., a 1 sqq.) from potentiality as ra@yriKds 
to evreAéyera; he reaches Oewpia and its concomitant pleasure (Zth. Nic. 1177 b 
19 sqq., etc.). The phrase coincides in essence with Poetic’s 1)50v) (ueyiorn Puxyaywyia 
Or evfpootvyn) azd tpaywdias oixeta; but musical katharsis is psycho-physical, while 
poetic is spiritual. (Plato held the pathological view: Rep. X.606a; Soph. 226 d-7 e.) 
Medicinally, x¢@apo1s involves maintaining as well as restoring health (Metaph. 1003 a 
34 sqq., etc). (2) xapay dBAaBq is no answer to Plato, Rep. X. 605 c sqq. On the 
whole, A. accepts P.’s classes of music (Laws 667 de, 668 a b, etc.; Pol. 1339 b 42 sqq., 
etc.), but adds dvdravois (Pol. 1339 a 16 sqq., etc.) to radia as the aim of the 
kaaptixa pédn, which differ from enthusiastic and tragic music. 

D 
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Classical Philology. XV. 3. 1920. F 

E. S. McCartney, Foverunners of the Romance Adverbial Sufix. A collection of © 
nouns in the ablative with adjectives agreeing, in which the writer thinks the proper — 
force of the noun had so weakened that, like mente (later a mere adverbial suffix), they ‘ 
could be used adverbially. Such are names of parts of the body, etc., pede, animo; 
words expressing manner, modo, exemplo, etc. Tenney Frank, Vergils A pprentice- 
ship, III. On V.’s theories of style and his literary development, with a discussion ~ 
of the ‘ molle atque facetum’ ascribed to him by Horace, S. I. 10. 44. H. W. Pres- — 
cott, [nos ganic Réles in Roman Comedy. On the use in plays of characters not vitally — 
concerned in the action, such as parasites, cooks, pueri delicati, as in developing or 4 
clearing up a situation, providing entertainment, filling up intervals of time required q 
for stage purposes. These generally come from the Greek originals, though they — 
may be due to ‘contaminatio’ or Roman remodelling. R. B. Steele, Avvian’s 
Anabasis and Book XVII. of Diodorus. Comparison of the writers in regard to ‘ form 
of statement,’ differences being considered under the heads of personality and diction, ~ 
including syntax. The data show ‘two types of literary expression distinct in many 
particulars.’ The resemblances ‘need no unity of source for their explanation.’ © 
In Notes and Discussions E. T. Merrill replies to Tenney Frank’s argument ; 
(C.Ph. XV. 117) that the ‘Sabinus mulio’ of Catalepion X. was Ventidius Bassus. | 


Classical Weekly (New York). 1920. : 
Oct. 4. H.L. Warren, The Foundations of Classic Avchitectuve (A. D. F. Hamlin). — 
‘The most serious and discriminating contribution made in recent years towards an 
understanding of the origin, development, and character of classic architecture.’ It 
deals with Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, the Aegean, and, more fully, with Greece. — 
‘I know of no clearer or more suggestive presentation of Greek architecture, 
either as a whole or in detail.’ 
Oct. 11. E. Riess contributes a note on Aeneid vi. 42-44. Norden, in his com-— 
mentary, quotes a statement in Beloch’s Campanien, 161, to the effect that at Cumae 
the whole rock is perforated by grottoes, arranged in three levels. In an article in 
Lhe Nattonal Geographic Magazine of May, 1920, W. A. Griffiths gives an account o 
‘a system of subterranean places of worship’ discovered in Malta in 1902. He says — 
there are ‘three series of chambers excavated out of the solid rock, on three levels 
. we come to a square entrance into a small round cave a yard or two in diameter. 
Possibly the oracle was kept there. A little farther in the cave, at about the level of 
a man’s mouth, is a hemispherical hole in the side wall about two feet in diameter. 
It was noticed that any word spoken into this place was magnified a hundredfold — 
and audible throughout the entire underground structure.’ ; 
Oct. 18. G, Ferrero and C. Barbagallo, A Short History of Rome, translated by 

G. Chrystal (G. A. Harrer). ‘The work seems to have too much originality in its” 
treatment of the origins of Rome, to be rather inadequate in the history of the first 
century A.D., and to present too many details in portions of the later history... . The 
work of translation has been satisfactorily done.’ 7 
Oct. 25. E. Nitchie, Vergil and the English Poets (M.B. Ogle). The purpose of 

this study is ‘to trace the changes in the reaction to Vergil’s poetry in the different 
periods of English literature.’ ‘It is a large undertaking, ... but the author has” 
succeeded in gathering the most important facts.’ 
Nov. 8. A, E.R. Boak, The Master of the Offices in the Later Roman and Byzantine 
Empires (W. A. Oldfather). ‘This is the “special study” promised by the author in — 
Hayvard Studies in Classical Philology 26 (1915), in explaining the omission of the 
magistey officiovum from his elaborate dissertation upon the Roman Magistvi in the — 
civil and military service of the Empire. Like the former monograph this has been 
well planned and thoroughly carried out.’ 
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Hermathena. XLII. 1920. 


C. Exon, The Evolution of the Subjunctive Form, Adopting and defending the 
view of Thurneysen that there was a time when one set of verb-forms did duty for 
all tenses and moods of the finite verb, E. by reconstructing these primitive forms 
as they existed in the parent speech seeks to trace step by step the development of 
the earliest form of the ‘subjunctive mood.’ W. J. M. Starkie (the late) illustrates 
the Aristotelian analysis of the comic (which may descend from a lost portion of 
Aristotle’s Poetics) from Aristophanes, Rabelais, Shakespeare, and Molitre. J. P. 
Postgate, On Some Quantities in Phaedyus: (1) Nihiland Nil. To the twelve passages 
_ where the word occurs before a vowel in this author P. applies the Ovidian rule ‘that 
ml may be used in,the “rise” of a foot before vowels as well as consonants, but 
in the “ fall” before consonants only.’ This leads to a preference for mi] in nine _ 
of the passages and the retention of nihil in the remaining three, Before a consonant 
the MSS. give mul in two passages where it is metrically possible. Hence P. will 
‘not accept the dictum of L. Muller that Phaedrus does not use miiil except in the 
final iambus. (2) Vesfertilic. P. shows that there is no classical authority for 
vespevtilio. J.G.Smyly, Heron's Formula for Cube Root. Heron’s Metvica, recently 
discovered at Constantinople, provide a single incidental example of the extraction of 
a cube root. M. Curtze has proposed a formula which, though giving Heron’s 
result in this particular case, is,as he himself admits, very inexact for other numbers. 
S. shows that ‘it is possible to obtain from Heron’s words a different formula—one 
of astonishing accuracy—which for high numbers gives even better results than can 
be obtained from a table of seven-figure logarithms.’ E.H. Alton has notes on the 
Culex, also an article ‘Anna Perenna and Mamurius Veturius.’ Ovid describes the 
festival of Anna Perenna (Fast. 3. 523 sqq.) ending with the lines: ‘ occurrit nuper— 
uisa est mihi digna relatu—-pompa: senem potum pota trahebat anus.’ A. suggests 
_ that the ‘pota anus’ is Anna Perenna herself, at least in effigy, comparing Verrius 
ap. Paul. 243 ‘ Petreia uocabatur quae pompam praecedens in coloniis aut municipiis 
imitabatur anum ebriam.’ Petreia may be an Italian sister of Anna Perenna. 
Usener has shown that Anna had a male companion who he maintains was 
Mamurius Veturius. The name of the male character may however have varied, 
but the type was fixed; it represented the useless and foolish old man. J.G.Smyly, 
Some Examples of Greek Arithmetic. Papyrus 186 (Papiri della Soc. Italiana) 
contains two arithmetical problems not adequately dealt with by the editors. 
S. while admitting that it may be impossible to restore the exact words, has repro- 
duced the complete mathematical calculation. R.M.Gwynn, Notes on the Vocabulary 
_ of Ecclesiastes in Greek. Gz illustrates the book from contemporary Greek ‘on lines 
somewhat similar to those adopted by Drs. Moulton and Milligan for the N. T.’ 
_M. Esposito, Classical MSS. in Ivish Libvaries. 1. deals with those in Trinity 
College, Dublin. W. J. M. Starkie, Matt. xxvi. 45 and xxviit. 2, (1) xabeddere 
Aourdy kai avaraterOe, S. argues that Aowdv here as in Mod. Gk.=Anc. Gk. & ovy 
_ ‘will then,’ a use not unknown in Ancient Greek. (2) cewpds éyévero péyas. S. here 
takes wewrpds to mean ‘a quaking.’ No earthquake is mentioned in Mark or Luke. 


Hermes. LV. 4. 1920. 

A. Rosenberg, Die Entstehung des sogenannten Foedus Cassianum und des latinischen 
Rechts. The treaty which Sp. Cassius is supposed to have made with the Latins in 
493 was probably made about 280, and was part of the efforts made by Roman 
diplomacy to present a united front in Italy against Pyrrhus. The terms as given 
in Dionysius are held to show the influence of Greek political thought. R. Philippson, 
Zu Philodems Schrift tibey die Frommigheit IV. P.’s criticism of the earlier philoso- 
phers (to be continued), C. Robert, Die Heva von Tiryns. A refutation of Frickenhaus’ 


Pal 
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view that Tiryns was the earliest seat of the worship of Hera. E. Preuner, Honestos. — 
An elaborate examination of the epigrams of Honestos. The article includes inci- ~ 
dentally a discussion of the genealogy of the Attalids. F. Miinzer, Die Fanniusfrage. 
An attempt to explain the meaning of Cicero’s question about the Fannii in his letter 
to Atticus XII. v. 3. 


Mnemosyne. XLVII. 4. 1919. 


W. Vollgraff, De Theocriti et Callimacht Dialecto, points out that the Doric of 
Theocritus contains a considerable number of Aeolic forms, and supplies a list of 
those found in XIV. and XV. The same holds of Callimachus, although not to the ~ 
same extent. An inscription of Cyrene dating from A.D. 20 similarly reveals a ~ 
number of Aeolicisms. V. concludes from an examination of this evidence that 
Callimachus was writing the dialect of his native city, and Theocritus Syracusan. 
J. van Wageningen, Maneve=Esse, collects a large number of instances from ~ 
Manilius in which this equation seems to hold; also instances where maneve has its a 
ordinary meaning. W. Vollgraff, Theocritea, gives annotations critical and explanatory ~ 
on Theocr. XIV. and XV. H. Wagenvoort, Obitey Tacta, (1) emends Pliny, Zp. I. 4, 
to read: ‘Exceptis (MSS. ex) epistulis meis (nam iam tuis opus non est: una illa © 
brevis et vetus sufficit) non mehercule tam mea sunt, quae mea sunt, quam quae — 
tua, .. .’ the ‘brevis et vetus’ referring to that in which his correspondent accepted 
him as suitor for her daughter’s hand. (2) Comparing Ef. IX. 10, where P. is 
generally admitted to be referring to Tac. Dialogus, with Ep. VII. 20, where he talks — 
of having revised some work of Tacitus, W. concludes that the latter passage refers — 
to the Dialogus also, which he infers was finished in or about 108 a.p. (3) Some © 
notes on Seneca Phaedra, (4) on Ovid Ex Ponto IV. 16. 33, which he emends to © 
‘Tityrus antiquas, Passenne, redisset ad herbas.’ Passennus is an Umbrian gentile 
name, otherwise Passienus. W. thinks Ovid is referring to L. Passienus Rufus © 
mentioned in Vell. Pat. II. 116. A.G. Roos, De Rescvipto Imp. Severt et Cavacallae 
Nuper Reperto, offers suggestions for the restoration and interpretation of an inscription 
recently found on the site of the Roman colony of Aelia Solva near modern Leibnitz ; ~ 
it is dated to the year a.D. 205, and contains the names of members of the guild of — 
firemen and a warning against the richer classes attempting to evade their obligations 
by becoming enrolled in the guild. P. J. Enk, De Lydia et Diris carminibus, seeks to 
prove the author of these poems to have been Varius. C. Brakman has notes on 
Velleius Paterculus. J. J. Hartmann proposes ‘Claudius’ for ‘clausus ab’ in 
Propertius III. 18.1. J. C. Naber, Observatiunculae De Iuve Romano, concludes his 
section De Mensurae Generibus, adding a geographical and topographical index to the © 
whole chapter. 


Rassegna Italiana. I. 3. 


G. Pasquali continues his analysis of the ‘Characters’ of Theophrastus. Of his 
followers, (1) Lycon clearly aimed at embodying a ‘ character’ in an ethical treatise, 
and is less genial and convincing than Theophrastus because more rhetorical and ~ 
long-winded. (2) Satyrus is quoted by Athenaeus in a fragmentary sketch of the — 
dowrot or ‘ spendthrifts.’ (3) Ariston of Ceos, who to a letter on methods of curing ~ 
pride adds a series of kindred ‘characters,’ abounds in subtle distinctions and 
definitions such as were probably added by Theophrastus verbally in discussions - 
with his pupils. P, denies that Ariston merely aped Theophrastus, and praises his 
wider outlook. He sets out to prove that the poems and epilogues in the work of 
Theophrastus are Byzantine additions, finding his proof in the use of the form 
<idjoa, and in a misunderstanding, natural to a late writer, of several words used by ~ 
Aristotle and his contemporaries. A. Amatucci quotes a passage from the life of 
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Vergil by Donatus, and suggests that the epithet of ‘ Parthenias’ applied to Vergil 
may have arisen from the poet’s ownership of land on the Mons Virginum in the 
Campania, where Greeks and Oscans frequented a shrine probably called IlapGevov. 
The epithet, misunderstood in Rome, gave a handle to certain obtrectatoves who 
represented the poet like the Horatian poetaster pursued through the streets and 
compelled to shelter in the nearest house. The idea of a ‘girlish’ Vergil is another 
quaint fancy of the ancient grammarians. 


Revue de Philologie. XLIII. 3-4. 1920. 

P. Lejay, La Durée et le Moment exprimés par le Verbe latin. The Latin verb, 
according to Meillet, whose views were developed by Barbelenet in a thesis published 
in 1913, had originally ‘aspects’ similar to those found in the Slavonic languages. 
Thus dolus means ‘I have had a pain which has lasted for a certain time,’ condolus 
‘I have had an attack of pain.’ Lejay presents and develops this theory, but is not 
always convincing in his details. P.Lejay, Note on the death of Livius Andronicus. 
L. Bayard, Emendations on the Vita Cypriani 2,3, 9. Reviews of Oldfather’s Index 
to Seneca’s Tvagedies; De Groot’s Handbook of Antique Prose Rhythm; and Phillimore’s 
Revival of Criticism. Revue des Revues et publications d’Académies relatives a 
l’antiquité classique. Summaries for 1918. 


LANGUAGE. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXXV. complete in one vol. of 377 pp. 
and Anzeigey 50 pp. I915. 


E. Kieckers, On Ovatio Recta in the Indogermanic Languages. See next summary, 
Brugmann discusses ’Ovaios and other names connected with dvivnwe. O. A. Daniels- 
son criticizes the current explanations of dyevd;jov in an Arcadian inscription, and 
maintains that it is an optative from dyevdijw (cf. ddicijec Sapph. 1. 20) formed like 
the first sing. opt. *#épw (from *épo.a, Brugmann), and owing its added v to the 
analogy of riJefnv, etc. H. Hirt, On the Aeolic Optative, and novit=ags. cnéow. 
E. Hermann, On some Greek Dialectic Forms. J. Compernass examines some 
peculiarities of vulgar Latin, e.g. the use of a present participle instead of a finite 
verb (dicens = dicit), and pro co ut=pro eo quod. A.¥F, Braunlich, Om Hypotaxis. ‘The 
transition from independent to. dependent clause is made when the independent 
clause does not suffice to express the speaker’s thought. Dum, originally a demon- 
strative, as in Mane: dum hoc perficiam, “‘ wait; during that time I shall finish this,” 
remained a demonstrative until a need arose for an expression like the following: 
Ne mane dum hoc perficiam.’ 


XXXVI. complete in one vol. of 328 pp., Anzeiger, 56 pp. 1916. 


The comparative method is constantly gaining in importance and vogue; its 
fruits commend it. Ina long article (70 pp.) E. Kieckers continues his analysis of 
the various forms of Ovatio Recta in the Indogermanic Languages, with illustrations 
reaching from Old Indian to the Modern French of A. Daudet, with special reference 
to the position, character, and presence or absence of the verb announcing the 
quotation. Joh. v. Geisau writes at length (73 pp.) on the Greek Idioms in the Syntax 
of Apuleius, carefully sifting the various instances, and classifying them according to 
their nature and origin as well as with reference to the kind of work in which they 
occur. Hatzidakis gives (1) an account of the Modern Greek dialect of Megara, 
spoken to-day by about 8,000 people; (2) examples of variant forms in Modern Greek 
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that point back to differences of dialect in the ancient Kowy. E. Kieckers discusses 
the relation of xafvw to xrefvw; the «r- forms alone occur in Homer; éxavov and xaive 
he regards as younger forms, due to the loss of 7 by dissimilation in xarécravov and 
kataxteivw, the at being introduced owing to the analogy of Paive. 


XXXVII. 1, 2. 1916, 


H. Giintert contributes a minute and searching examination of the o ablaut in the 
Indogermanic Languages (pp. 1-87), arriving at the conclusion that only the alternations 
€:0,é@:6 may be regarded as instances of vowel-gradation in the parent language ; 
apparent examples of the o grade in other than the é series may be generally explained 
as due to some form of analogy. Chr. Bartholomae quotes Persian parallels to 
well-known sayings, e.g. ‘an elephant can go through the eye of a needle,’ cf. 
Mt. 19. 24; ‘I have spoken my golden words to you like a man scattering pearls 
before a sow or a boar,’ cf. Mt. 7.6; ‘like playing the lute before a camel,’ cf. dvos 
Avpas dxovwv. WV. Grienberger writes about the Cippus Inscription in the Roman Forum, 
the oldest extant Latin inscription on stone, with a revised text and explanations. 
W. Schwering on the word tvagicomoedia, with a discussion of the three passages in 
which the word occurs before the fifteenth century. Lactantius Placidus on Statius, 
Theb. 4.147, quotes the lines of Plautus in same formas the MSS. of Amphitruo 59, 63, 
viz. tvagico comoedia, which is metrically impossible in 63; but we should retain it in 
59 and read tvagicomoedia, an innovation of the author’s own making, in 63. The 


writer of the article infers that the Greek original of Plautus was the first play to be © 


called tpay:kwpwdia, J. Friedrich regards #7 on an Oscan inscription as an error for 
iz, which means ‘J,’ cf. Latin eo for ego: he also quotes an example of Saturnian 
verse in Faliscan ; it is also found in Paelignian. 


AAXAVIL 3,04. 2919, 


Studies tn Words, by Niedermann, e.g. Buxévn, cxérapvos ; aemulus, aequos, tmitari, 
imago, aipa, airts by Brugmann. G. Herbig discusses Etruscan word-stems, suffixes 
and endings in Latin, e.g. lanista (carnifex Tusca lingua, Isid. to. 159). F. Miiller, On 


Word-accent tn the Osco-Umbrian Dialects. Initial stress predominated in the earliest — 


period, subsequently there was a change in the same direction as in Latin. H. Hirt, 
(1) On the Lepontine Inscriptions (Alpine region), H. thinks there is not enough 
material for fixing the affinities of this language; the genitives in -¢ certainly suggest 
Italic or Celtic, but they may equally well have existed in some other lost West- 
Indogermanic dialect. (2) On a Thracian Inscription. (3) Short articles on grammar 
and etymology, e.g. aiywadds (cf. afyes: xipara Hesych.). Hirt suggests that it 


originated in the expression év aiyt dAds, ‘on the shore of the sea’; aiyt dAds came to ~ 
be regarded as one word, for which a dative aiysaA¢ was formed, from this came a ~ 
nominative aiyuaAds. E,. Kieckers explains roAAdkis as rohAd + xu4+ adverbial s, xe for — 


te being due to the analogy of *ov«:, which later became ov«i under the influence of 
ovxi, 
XXXVII. 5 and Anzieger. 1917. 


Brugmann, ypjra: and utitur. Maintains the connexion of oefoy with the root 
é ‘go’ and Greek aivypa. The Anzeigey contains long reviews of Brugmann’s 
Greek Grammar revised by Thumb, and the new edition of Sommer’s Handbook of the 
Latin Language. 


ASAVITD. 2, 2.°) 1917, 
Deals with Aryan, Germanic and Old Irish questions. 


Sr Ne 0g 


~~ - --s 
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XXXVIII. 3, 4, 5. 1920. 


Brugmann deals with the influence of dissimilation on phonological develop- 
ment and word-formation; e.g. Attic djp has retained original @ by ‘prohibitive 
dissimilation.’ B. also writes on amrAos drAdos ; dOpdo. Owes its aspirate to dravres or 
to the ‘assimilation of an aspirate’ as in the forms ¢yw, e«iAnda; he rejects the 
explanation of tmbecillus as= sine baculo (‘ unsteady,’ ‘ unsupported’) and connects it 
with de-bilis (cf. BeAriwv), postulating a word JDelex ‘strong,’ which gave imbelicillus 
simplified to zmbecillus. E. Hermann, The Accent in Dovic. It was subject to the 
‘three-syllable law’ like Attic, but retained many old peculiarities. E. Schwyzer, 
rejecting the derivation of (vjcos) Aiain from aia (‘Land Island’), derives it from 
dain =avain, ‘Island of the Dawn.’ M. Olsen regards TdAAox (priests of Cybele) as 
a Phrygian word etymologically related to ‘ geld,’ meaning ‘those who have lost 
their manhood,’ TddAos=IdAvos with the weak vocalism, and -no- suffix seen in 
plé-no-s. J. B. Hofmann, Latin Etymologies and Syntax, including an article on 


amantissimus ab omnibus (=amatissimus), with striking parallels from the speech of the 
uneducated at the present day. 


MAALAS £, 2. 1920. 


This double number opens with a short obituary notice and portrait of Karl 
Brugmann. Muchis being written about this great scholar, but one sees no reference 
to his command of style. In marked contrast with German poetry, German prose is 
rarely pleasant to read; but all that Brugmann wrote is limpid, simple and direct. 
The late P. Wegener writes on ‘the word-sentence,’ and analyzes the various ways 
in which we fully express our meaning without the use of a verb, e.g. Thieves! 
Here! Thanks! He regards fac, dic, ama, audi as the present stem used without 
personal ending or any inflection, because they originally denoted merely the action 
implied by the word with no more reference to any person than when we look out of 
a window and whisper to ourselves ‘rain’ or ‘snow.’ Brugmann’s long chapter on 
The -ada- Passive in Gothic derives this form in company with Old Indian dbhdévatam, 
etc., from an old Indogermanic conjunctive-imperative in -tam, just as the Italo-Celtic 
passive has grown out of an old Indogermanic conjunctive-imperative in -r. 
E. Kieckers discusses two instances of an accusative absolute in Gothic, and refutes 
the attempts to explain them away. Holthausen suggests a series of etymological 
equations: eg. Eng. levin, rodvis, Aopvia (‘torch’); AiHos (‘smooth pebble’), 
Germanic slidan, oAwOdvw. A quarter of his forty-eight paragraphs deal with 
Tocharian words, e.g. Toch. puk (‘each,’ ‘all’), wuxvds; Toch. halk (‘go’), Lat. 
calcave; Toch. spin (‘sleep’), somnus (for *svepnos), O.E. swefn. He dissociates canis 
from «tov and connects it with caneve, which is used of owls, ravens, frogs and other 
creatures that can hardly be said to ‘sing.’ F. Kluge explains Tupraios as a cognate 
of the Indian caturthé (‘fourth’), cf. Quintius, Sextius, Tpvtatos, a name found on an 
inscription from Megalopolis; cf. tpdze(a (‘four-foot’), The ordinal may refer to the 
day of the month on which the child was born or else to the order of his coming into 
the family. A. Walde deals with Latin etymologies: fornix, cf. fornus, furnus, fornax, 
all being ‘arched’ or ‘domed’; forum, ‘a place fenced in, staked in,’ cf. forus, 
‘stake,’ ‘plank’; decvepitus from crepare, ‘to burst,’ cf. the proverb homo est bulla, 
animam ebullive, Yopitev. J. Friedrich attempts to restore the Persian words of the 
ambassador in Aristoph. Ach. 100. One feels inclined to ask why the poet should 
put himself to the trouble of securing correct Persian for a disguised Athenian 
brought in to mystify the audience with what they would call his gibberish. 
An article by Brugmann is devoted to ‘the exclamatory sentence in Greek,’ and 
especially to compounds beginning with ‘how’ originally complete in themselves, 
e.g. ca-dijs, ‘how clear.’ 
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Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris. [Selections from 
Vols. XVIII. (1912-14), XIX. (1914-16), XX. (1916.)] 


J. Marouzeau, Notes suv la Fixation du Latin classique. II. On the differences of 
vocabulary and word-formation between ante-Classical and Classical Latin (with 
bibliography); III. On the use of doublets. A. Meillet derives xéoavdos (cf. xowcxos) 
from *xdyvdos by dissimilation of ¥ to oo; cf. Skr. ¢dpati, cdbdah, O.Slav. sopo, also 
Sl. host. A. Meillet extends Wackernagel’s observation (/.F. 31. 253 sqq.) on the lack 
of parallelism in expressions referring to ‘day’ and ‘night,’ e.g. od vuxtds dAAd 
pe? peony (Hdt.). J. Vendryes edits two Cyprian inscriptions in an unknown 
language. J. Vendryes connects Lat. mundus with rvOpjv, etc. A. Meillet shows 
that -¢v- made position in I.-E.,and ceased to do so independently in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin. R. Gauthiot, Avestan marazu-: Grk,. Bpaxds. A. Meillet postulates 
I.-E. dat. of z-stems in -ey-et, whence es by haplology. A. Cuny connects exilis 
(ex-egs-lis) with egéve, and clava with clavus, clavis, xkafFis, Lith. kal. Vendryes 
connects Lat. (Gaulish) ctscwm with Ir. cess ‘ panier,’ cisse ‘plaited.’ Meillet derives 
vel from imper. velit <veli (cf. nolt). Barbelenet, Suv la Place de yivopas dans la 
Phrase d’Hérodote. Meillet shows that in Greek the I.-E. consonants have been 


weakened, as in Avestan. In each of these cases I.-E. was adopted by a native — 


population which probably articulated its consonants weakly. Meillet gives instances 
of the independent replacing of an I.-E. non-thematic root-present in several J.-E. 
languages. Meillet further postulates a series of non-thematic root-presents with 
o vocalization in I.-E. No example has survived intact. A. Cuny, Notes gvecques 
et latines: xaocds borrowed from Semitic (Hebr. kisse’); caAdpn, Semitic root slim 
‘integrum esse’; Lat. girgillus, cf. Hebr. gilgal ‘wheel’; Grk. adi-dados: dpis (cf. 
adipAowos) contains ddi-s and the root of ¢Aouws, Lat. flds, etc.; Grk. BAorv-pds 
contains gwl-tu-, cf. Lat. voltus ; Lat. toli-tim, cf. Goth. plinhan, O.E. fléon ‘to flee’; 
Lat. squdma and squdlus are rightly connected by A. Gellius, cf. rnAds ; Lat. opulus 
< 6p-el-o-, cf. daeAAdv* aiyepos Hsch, Juret, Quelques Effets phonétiques du Rhythme 
quantitatif en Latin (1. Verbs in -40; 2. nundinae, nuntium). M. Grammont, Notes 
de Phonétique générale. Meillet, Quelques Adverbes latins et slaves. JId., Homeric 
abdO.: airéOe gave abtu (cf. atri-xa) by haplology, and this was replaced by av 
because -6: was familiar in this function. Meillet infers from formica (f <m by 
dissimilation) that f comes first of all from 6. So I.-E. bh- must have passed through 
6 to fin Italic. Vendryes, Du Type athematique a Redoublement en Indo-européen. Meillet 
discusses Arcadian forms occurring in the new inscriptions B.C.H. 38 and 39. 
Juret, Questions de Phonétique latine. Meillet, Grk. rapécow, denom. from tapay7, this 
from *@apax7, cf. Oparrw. Meillet, La Place de l’Accent en Latin, Id., Le Réle de la 


Nasale finale en Indo-euvopéen, Id., Lat. parens, ptc. of an older type of present than — 


parto. Vendryes, Correspondances entve U’Indo-tvanien et VItalo-celtique. Meillet, Sur 
Cypriote doF evan, 
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V. THE Group z (=FAtGHAIB?). 


OX Pos 

F Ati 3? x 
Por 
(LON eea 


x 
Br 


F*is Milan, Ambrosianus 120 (B 98 sup.); foll. III. (paper) +227 (parch- 
ment); cmm. 25, 1x17, 8, with thirty lines to the page; cent. early XV. 
Contents: ff. 1v-125’, Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica, with marginal and 
interlinear scholia; followed by his Life. 127, Batrachomyomachia, 132%, Pseudo- 
Herodotus, Life of Homer.?, 142%, Maximus of Tyre, ras <Cav> Tis dduTrOs ein 
(Dissert. XXXIV. Diibner). 145, Orpheus, Argonautica. 168", émrjKoos: Kal mpds 
épmreta, i.e. Orpheus, Lithica, ll. g1-110, 115-140, 145-171, 176-202, 207-233, 
238-266, 271-300, 305-332, 337-364, 369-398, 467-498, 500-531, 533-564, 566- 
9774. 178Y-209', Homeric Hymns III.-XXXIII. 209", ‘ Homeric’ epigram evs 
Eévous (Hom. Efigr. I. Baum.).2 209'-227", Callimachus, Hymns, with marginal 
and interlinear scholia. 227%, four lines (juv@ Tov dWifvyov .. . THY TaNatTé- 
pav).* The manuscript is bound in leather. Marks of gatherings are lacking 
from the Callimachean portion. All the writing is in the same small and very 
neat hand. Ligatures abound. In the text, final letters (one, two, or three 
together, in full or abbreviated forms) are frequently written above those 
which precede them; in the same position, but in the middle of a word, a and 
abbreviated ev appear frequently; az, e, o or s, and abbreviated ov and as, 
rarely. Jota subscr. is not regularly employed. Horizontal supralinear strokes 
are used 38 times to indicate names of persons. The scribe was a careful 
copyist. His major errors, not found in the common stock either of the 
manuscripts in general or of the z group, nor shared with G and H, number 
only 25 (permutation of letters, 7; omission and insertion of letters, 15; mis- 


1 See E. Martini and D. Bassi, Catalogus * COAL: 


codicum Graecorum Bibliothecae Ambrosianae (Milan > Cf, Oy Il, Az 

U. Hoepli; 2 vols., 1906); Wilamowitz, op. cit., 4 See on II, C.Q. 1920, p. 105; and cf. At 
pp. 12-13. For the Homeric Hymns it is known and J. 

as D, 5 Ci. H, A, I, Br ete. 
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division of words, 3); his minor, 43 (including 35 of accent). Six times he 
corrects his word before completing it, thrice afterwards. Olgiatus saw this 
manuscript in 1603.1 


At? is Athos, Vatopedi, cod. gr. 587; foll. 247 (written él yaptou dpyatou 
mapeupepods peuBpavy®); exer Sé pos pév O, 27, TAATOS O€ O, 20, Kal mdxos 
0, 25; Dr. Mahaffy somewhat hesitatingly ascribed it to cent. XIIL., 
Wilamowitz says it is assigned to cent. XIV. Contents: ff. 1-32, a Life of 
Sophocles, followed by Ajax, with scholia. 33-62", Electra, with scholia. 
62v-92, Oedipus Tyrannus, without scholia. 93'-120%, a Life of Euripides, 
followed by Hecuba, with scholia. 121'-155', Orestes, with a few scholia. 
155’-190", Phoenissae, with a few scholia. 1g1'-218, Homeric Hymns III.- 
XXXIII. (omitting VIII.), followed by ‘Homeric’ epigram eis évovs (Hom. 
Epigy. I. Baum.).4 219-224, Pseudo-Herodotus, Life of Homer.® 225-247, 
Callimachus, Hymns, followed by four lines (juv@ tov wpivuvyov ... THY 
manrattépav).® All the writing is in the same hand, except the scholia to 
Electra. 


G7 is Vienna, Imperial Library, gr. 318; ff. 158 et praeterea inter singulos q 
auctores manipuli aliquot foliorum quae numeris carent® (paper), octavo; cent. ~ 
XV. Contents: ff. 1-44, Phalaris, Letters. 45-55, Mc@pudatrov trav Bpovtov — 
émtoToA@y cuvaywyn. 506-71, Alciphron, Letters. 72-128, Pindar, Olympian ~ 
and Pythian Odes, without scholia. 129-135, Musaeus, Hero and Leander. — 
136-158, Callimachus, Hymns, without scholia. This MS., as we learn from 4 
an entry in it, was bought at Venice for the Imperial Library in 1672 for 
sixteen florins. 4 


H® is Leiden, Vossianus 59; paper, with twenty-seven lines to the page in — 
the Callimachean portion; cent. XV. Contents: Orpheus, Argonautica and 
Hynms. Pythagoras, ‘ Aurea carmina.’ 56'-75°, Callimachus, Hymns, without ~ 
scholia, followed by Epigr. Anth. Diibner, IX. 482° Then follow Anth. — 
Diibney, III. (Appendix), Ch. III. 85; Anth. Diibner, XVI. 92 (=Anth. ~ 
Planud. 92); scholia on Homer's Bocotia; Musaeus, Hero and Leander; — 
Hesiod, Shield of Heracles; ‘versus in labyrinthum,’ i.e. probably the epigram — 
(Anth. Diibner, IX. 191) concerning Lycophron’s Alexandra; Phocylides ; : 
Aratus, Phaenomena; Nicander, Thertaca and Alexipharmaca; Phanocles’ ¥ 
poem. In the Callimachean portion occurs only one mark of gathering © 
(f. 67°, the catch-word écrepov for IV. 172, written like those in Q and £). 
The hand is neat, but internal corrections are numerous, as are mistakes 
of accent and breathing, while mis-divisions number nearly 80. The mar- — 


1 Martini and Bassi, l.c. 5 CE F, 
2 See Mahaffy in Athenaeum, 1889, pp. 631 6 See on II, C.Q. 1920, p. 105; andcf. FandJ. — 
sqq.; Constantinides in Class. Rev. VIII. (1894), * See Schneider, Praef. XXXII. & 
pp. 341-2, The Athos MS. of the Homeric Hymns ; 8 Ibid. 
Wilamowitz, op. cit., pp. 12-13; T. W. Allen in 9 See Catalogus Bibliothecae Publicae Universitatis 
J .H.S., XV. (1895), pp- 149-150. Lugduno-Batavae (Leiden, 1716), p. 398; Schnei- — 
3 Constantinides, /.c. der, Prae?. XXXII.-XXXIII. ii 


4 Cf. QO, Il, F. w Cf e, 11 Ch E, 
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ginalia are almost exclusively proper names or epithets, drawn from the text; 
and horizontal supralinear strokes are used to indicate names of persons.} 


A?is Florence, Laurentianus 440;° foll. 23 (paper); cmm. 20, 9x 14, I, 
with twenty-four (sometimes twenty-five) lines to the page; cent. XV. 
Contents: only Callimachus, Hymns, without scholia. The first letter of 
each Hymn, and that of each distich of Hymn V. are in red—majuscule in the 
former case, minuscule in the latter. The manuscript has neither variants 
nor annotations. It is entirely free from stains, and has scarcely any traces 
of corrections made by the scribe after erasure. Proper names of persons are 
marked with a horizontal suprascript stroke. Jota subscr. is rarely used. 
This manuscript belonged to the Ashburnham collection. 


I® is Vatican, grveco 1379; foll. 114 (paper); quarto, with twenty-four 
(once twenty-five) lines to the page in the Callimachean portion. De Nolhac 
states that it comprises five distinct manuscripts of the fifteenth century. 
Contents: (a) ff. 1-24, some poems of Theocritus (‘con un edyllio di piw <che 
nell alivi, Orsini), Moschus, and Bion, with Simmias’ Syvinx and Dosiadas’ 
Altar. Theocritus has ‘ variantes marg., divisions marquées par des traits a la 
plume et une notice métrique en téte de chaque piéce.’* (b) ff. 25-30, BaSpiov 
&\AQvos TeTpdottya: 30-1, Maximus Planudes, ‘de cibis bonis et malis’ :® 
"Ev Gro ’Opdéos :® 33, Euclid 
Hptovos Kat dvos :?° 33-4, Sorwvos édreyela. (c) ff. 357-579, Callimachus, Hymns, 
without scholia; at the top of 35" ‘-x: hymnos aiunt edidisse summum Calli- 
machum perdifficiles atque elegantiarum plenos. Moschus’; and on 58° ‘ Coraini (?) 
conscripst m. Georg. Mosch. Callimacht hymnos hosce anno Domini 1496 III cal. 
Maas.’ 


32-3, Eppod tod tpicpeyiorou Trepl cetcpav. 


(d) ff. 59-100, Kavovicpata tavu avayxaia pnudtwv ws éml To Todd 
éudepomévov Tapa Te Twountais Kal pntopow éxreyévta aro Siapdpav BuBrLov. 
(ce) ff. to4v-r06", Plutarch, Life of Hyperides: 106%-107"%, Plutarch, Life of 
Dinarchus, and a decree from his Life of Demosthenes (Tiwoydpns Adyntos 
Aevxovoeds + airtel Anpoobéver xtX.) + III-136", ’Emeorons) Iletocipew dirocddov 
mpos tov Neyewo Baovréa: 113%-114", figures illustrating the last previous 
item. In the Callimachean portion there are no marks of gatherings. We 
find there three varieties of writing, of which (1) the first, that of the text, is 


*Ch Ff, A, I, Br. 6 Orsini’s Inventory, item 97 (de Nolhac, 


2 See E. Rostagno and N. Festa, Indice dej 
codici greci Laurenziani non compresi nel catalogo 
del Bandini (in Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, 
Vol. I., Florence, 1893), p. 207 ; Nigra, Jib. cit., 
XX. (1892), pp. 206-7. 

3 * Saibantianus 66, ex bibl. Caroli Millon’ (Ros- 
tagno and Festa, /.c.); Ashburnham, 1440 
(1363) (Nigra, J.c.). 

Perr, O, I, Br. 

5 See Schneider, Praef, XXXIII.-XXXIV. ; 
Nigra, lib. cit., XX. (1892), p. 205; P. de Nolhac, 
La Bibliotheque de Fulvio Orsini (Paris, 1887), 
p- 151. 


p. 344); the fuller phrase in describing the 
Theocritus of Orsini, item 59 (= Vat, gr. 1311; 
de Nolhac, pp. 340, 125). 

7 De Nolhac, p. 151. 

8 Schneider, /.c. ; cf. Galen’s rept edxvuou Kal 
Kakoxvpou Ovalrys.. 

9 Anth. Diib,, Appendix, IV. 47, where it has 
66 lines. 

10 Anth. Diib., Appendix, VII. 2, where it has 
7 lines. 

11 So C. Dilthey apud Schneider, /.c. De Nolhac, 
p. 151, interprets it as ‘ Corcyrae conscripsit, etc.’ 
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small and fairly neat. The scribe has seldom stumbled in writing the text; 
only 6 times does he show suprascript insertions (all of which Br embodies 
in its text); his other suprascripts and his three marginalia will be mentioned 
in dealing with By as a copy of J. His only contractions are those for ev and 
oT ; € sometimes appears in the form c; he writes ev and eo continuously, and 
is, indeed, extremely fond of ligature, sometimes even binding the end of one 
word to the beginning of the next. -o is preferred to -s at the end of a line 
nearly twice in every three times. At times dota subscr. is overlooked. An 
accent is sometimes written in continuation of the letter to which it refers. 
Horizontal suprascript strokes appear 29 times, and mark the names of 
persons ;? underlining is found with the adverbial forms tomp@rop (III. 23, 113; 
V. 105; and even at IV. 298), tawpa@ta (IV. 22, 149; and at II. 58, 64), 
tampotiota (IV. 30), and tomaXaov (IV. 37). A cross is set before IV. 30 
(rarpwtiora underlined) and IV. 42 (a suprascript correction), and after V. 55 
(unmetrical) and VI. 63 (second «xvov omitted); a short stroke before VI. 44 
and 48 is inexplicable. Letters larger than the context, and projecting into 
the margin, begin I. 10, III. 26, 139,140, 142, 158, IV. 99, 133, I41, 147, 217, 
266; and the odd lines of Hymn V. have their initial letters in different ink 
from the rest. (2) At the end of VI. 23 (a blank line in the z group) J has 
i6éo@as in larger and finer script than the text, but clearly from the text-hand ; 
Br accepts it, but writes it wholly beyond the range of the end of 22. 
(3) There is also in I a body of alterations and additions, which sometimes 
size of letters, hue of ink, or a certain sponginess in the letters, sometimes the 
presence of two or all of these features, distinguishes from the scribe’s original 
text. The corrector has made 21 changes in the text of ff. 35'-38" (I. 1- 
I]. 66) and 33 in that of 43'-46" (III. 168-IV. 89),? scoring through letters and 
accents, and often placing the letters he prefers in the margin, sometimes with 
a caret-mark prefixed. He has 17 times altered accent or punctuation, or 
added iota subscr., or marked the division between two contiguous words; 
twice (II. 1, 38) he has scored through a suprascript or marginal note of the 
text-hand. After Hymn VI. he adds the four lines tuvd tov tpitvyov .. . 
Tv warattépay.2 Br lacks these; of the alterations it gives the resultant only 


Ct, JH, AEB. 

2 I. 10 wapvacty text (corrector p for v), 12 
elNecOvlns(vA for wu), 41 yuwvol (vi for yu), 46 ératpa 
(@-, and ra for rac), 48 NUxvw (e for v), 68 OfKas 
(4, and o for s), 68 taipoxov (el for 7), 80 Ke (al 
for €), 80 Adéw (4), 84 SdABor (uv for v); II. 2 ofo 
(-a), 10 Yo (-€c), 12 Ki@apw (corrected in text-size 
from -nv; Marg. kiOapw), 19 KlOapw (kv-), 20 dxidéa 
(4 for ¢), 21 in twice (in), 33 Td 7’ Anupa (76 7’), 
51 olow (7 for of), 52 dyddaxres (corrected first by 
scribe from -os: rou for res), 63 émeBddXeTOo (5-) ; 
III. 171 olvwmoto (i- for ol-), 175 pie dv (sic) 
become united by a stroke, 179 xepaedkées 
(kepeadk-), 184 oxov (-xa), 188 edptaao (t for v), 
195 6¢ put between xal and cxeddv, 198 viudnv 


(a for 7), 204 dvakt (-co’), 205 kpyraées to xpynrdues 
(the accent between a and ), 215 qvuoas (n for v), 
221 NOKov (fotkor), 224 axpwpevay (strokes through 
v), 231 revxpy (-wv), 239 gvy@ (y for v), 244 
rerpjvavro (ov for av), 248 evdpubéuerdov (-0éuebXor), 
250 peta (é for e%), 260 ony (r-), 260 olvol (e?), 
261 driwjoavre (4 for 4), 261 réduv (rr-), 265 dplwy 
(wa for w); IV. 4 é0édo (-er), 7 deloo (-ec), TO 
katpios (kUv@os), 12 al@viais (ers set above but 
scored out, text altered to -ys), 15 éddccavro 


(vv for 5), 16 mpwro.or (-yor), 19 dmiobev (o deleted), 


62 éromredovres (i-), 67 Oatvuaros (to -avros), 72 
mwapaxéhirat (Marg. x to precede d), 84 déEo (-ex). ‘ 
3 See on II,C.Q. 1920, p. 105,and cf. Fand At, — 
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at IV. 72, perhaps by its scribe’s own conjecture.1 The hand of the corrections 
in I I take to be that which wrote the text. Several of the letters in them are 
identical in form with those of the text itself; others, not so clearly matched 
there, agree in shape with the same characters written in twvo... rH 
maXattépav—lines in which other letters manifestly accord in shape with the 
text’s forms of them. Of the innovator’s readings Schneider says (Praef. 
XXXIV.) ‘correctorem moneo in ea re usum esse editione Aldina aliqua correcta. 
Cf. ad III. 205 et VI. 15.’ 

De Nolhac (op. cit. p. 151) identifies the scribe of the text of J with the 
Corfiote Georgius Moschus, the brother of Demetrius Moschus, and adds ‘ On 
lit en effet a la fim: Corcyrae conscripsit m. Georgius Moschius Callimachi 
hymnos hosce anno Domini 1496 iij cal. maias. Cette note n'est pas une 
souscription du copiste ; elle est de la main de Pietro Candido, qui a mis d’autres 
annotations curieuses et des variantes dans le reste du volume’ My own acquaint- 
ance with the manuscript extends only to ff. 35'-57", and this note falls on 58". 
I must therefore accept de Nolhac’s association of Pietro Candido with the 
rest of the volume ;? but I am not at all satisfied by the ascription of this note 
to Candido. That scholar was born in 1399;% F. A. Eckstein‘ places his 
death at November 12, 1477, and, if he did live to see 1496, is it likely that 
at ninety-six or ninety-seven years of age he was writing an inscription 
of this kind? Again, Keil’s version of the note gives conscripsi, not conscripsit, 
thus making the entry, at least ostensibly, Moschus’ own; and the date and 
the scribe’s name may be accepted as true, failing any suggestion of motive 
for a false statement by the writer, whoever he was. 


Br’ is British Museum, Burneianus 71; foll. 23 (paper), cmm. 22 x 13, 5, 
with twenty-four lines to the page; ‘sec. fortassis XV exeuntis.® It contains 
only Callimachus, Hymns, without scholia. The hand is somewhat crabbed. 
Names of persons are indicated by horizontal supralinear strokes.® 


All these seven MSS. (FAtGHAIBr) bear a general group-relationship to 
each other. Having few details of At’s and A’s readings available, and only 
an imperfect, though much fuller, record of those of G, I shall first prove this 


1 Br has II. 21 in twice ; III. 175 wjverdr. 

2 Orsini’s inventory (de Nolhac, of. cit. p. 344) 
thus describes the MS,.: ‘97. THEOCRITO in- 
tegro et riveduto da Pietro Candido con un 
edyllio di pit, Hymni de Callimacho, Osserva- 
tioni sopra le locutioni. poetiche. PErTosIRIS 
epistolae ad Necepsum regem et altre cose, libro 
viveduto tutto da Pietro Candido, coperto di cartone, 
in papiro in -4°’ (my italics). That this volume 
is a composite of several originally detached 
MSS. ; that f. 58 seems to go with ff. 35-57, 
Callimachus being thus gathered in ternions or 
quaternions ; and that the alterations in Calli- 
machus appear to come from the text-hand—all 


these facts point to Candido’s not having used 
his pen on the Callimachean portion of J. 

3 F, W. Hall, Companion to Classical Texts, 
Pp. 309, s.v. Decembrius ; F. A. Eckstein, Nomen- 
clator Philologorum (Teubner, 1871), p. 114. 

4L.c.; and 1477 is given by C. de’Rosmini, 
Vita di Francesco Filelfo (Milan, 1808), III. p. 34. 
Mr. Hall (/.c.) is silent on the matter, and J. A. 
Symonds, Renaissance in Italy: The Revival of 
Learning, 2nd edition, 1882, p. 266, says 1447; 
but later (p. 271) he quotes from a letter which 
Candido ‘ wrote to Poggio in 1453.’ 

5 See British Museum Catalogue. 
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relationship as between F, H, J,1 and Br, adding the readings of the other 
three where it is possible; later I shall show what are the subdivisions of the 
group, and to which sections At, G, and A respectively belong. 

1. The group-relationship of FHIBr is shown by 69 cases in which a 
reading is found in them alone, or with G and A added. A discussion of these 
readings will indicate some characteristics of their common ancestor, z.? 
They fall under the following heads: 


(x) Signs of a doublet in z— 
III. 215 rodwpepnv G: todoppépnv FAI Br with cett. and Lasc.: rod@ppepny H. 


(2) z incorporates a gloss in the text— 
V. 120 ddpa z(GA): yépa cett. Lasc. 
(3) Permutation of words in z— 


III. 138 1H eve ydpos pév Antods FGIBr (évi HA): rH vt pev ANTOvs yapos 
cett. Lasc. 


(4) Of some other distinctive readings presented by z, it is difficult to 
estimate whether those that are right result from fidelity to the tradition 
or from conjecture. These are: 


elde 2 Lasc.: We cett. 

21 o€einow 2z(G): -eiavow C Lasc., -eteoow cett. 

86 Saipuov z Lasc.: daiwor cett. 
244 ov dotéa & Lasc.: 
253 tcov z Lasc.: toov cett. (x omit it). 

V. 107 mécca z Lasc.: radooa, taoca, waca, boca, or lacuna, cett. 
VI. Title es Syuntpa z(GA) Lasc.: -av cett. 

21 téyvay z Lasc.: 9 II, -nv cett. (x omit it). 


ii 
Tit: 


93 


dtocréa cett. 


At IV. 91 2(G) agrees with ILD (008é te mo sic: ob’ ére ww cett.) in 
preserving the true text. At V. 135 2(GA) has ad adr? xopudd for addrra duds 


kopupa of most MSS. (aAra Kab Kxopuda S, but with a stroke thrown cat and — 
évo§ in margin). 


Indecisive variations are found in: 


III. 61 poxOjceav z Lasc.: 
IV. 140 €Bpayev z Lasc.: 


-icetav x, -iocetay cett. 
éBpapev cett. 


1 Only the first hand of I is meant through- 
out the following discussions, except where the 
second is expressly indicated. 

2 z detached means the common ancestor of 
the seven MSS.; attached to a reading, it will 
be used to indicate the consensus of FHIBr. 
Where G or A is not added to z, the term cett. 


does not include either MS. ; but known opposi- 
tion of either to z will be set forth. G is cited 
mainly on Schneider’s authority, with a few 
additions from Nigra; <A, exclusively from 
Nigra. Ed. pr. is cited in evidence of its con- 
nexion with J, and is called ‘ Lasc,’ 
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Some, at least, of the following wrong readings in ¢ may be due to 
conjecture : 


I. 42 aménNerrev 2: azrédeutrey cett. Lasc. 
III. 213 ow z(GA): dw cett. Lasc. 
IV. 174 écyaroevtos z(G): -dwvTos cett. Lasc., 
223 améotuxyoy 2(G): améotuyov cett. Lasc. 
260 yelvato z(G): -eTo cett. Lasc. 
V. 31 amo yairns z(GA): amoxaitay or aro xaitav cett. 
VI. 76 évdot z Lasc.: evdox cett. 
76 Kpavava 2(G): xpavveva cett. Lasc. 


At III. 224 2(G) has axpepevar, cett.and Lasc. -ea. Earlier in the line 
2(GA) has pawarinv vdev (vae G) by dittography; and dxpwpevavy seems a 
conscious adaptation to suit the accus. adjective. 


(5) 2 and its subsections and individual manuscripts! sometimes present 
verbs in moods differing from those given by cett. 


(a) Optative for other moods. 
Once in z (IV. 4, treated below); much more frequently in z? and G; 
occasionally also in FHI individually. Thus 2? gives: 


II. 10 tdoz z* (G: I altered to -e): ide g, ’5n cett. Lasc. 
III. 129 avydoaio G, -dooato HA, -doceo IBr: -doonas (-noae Q) cett. Lasc. 
IV. 7 deico. z? (G: I altered to -es), -es cett. Lasc. 
84 aé£os 27 (I altered to -es: -n G), -et cett. Lasc. 
238 elo z7(G): -m cett. Lasc. 


F has déyourOe (-ecPau xell: -eoOe cett. Lasc.) at V.137. G gives optatives 
at I. 88 and 93 (see below); at III. 141 it has éAadvors (-evs cett. Lasc.); at IV. 
18, odevor (-y E: -et cett. Lasc.); while at I. 21, where codd. have én (i.e. “Pén), 
z” interpreted it as a verb (6éee HIBr, with I altered immediately to pén), and 
G gives péor. H has deidoz (-e cett. Lasc.) at II. 28; [Br read Oavor (-n cett. 
Lasc.) at V. 129. 


(b) Indicative for other moods. 

Chiefly for the optative. Thus, z at I. 93 and II. 31 (see below), and at 
III. 66 (revyer: -o« cett. Lasc.); 2? at II. 26 (uwdyeras: -ovro cett. Lasc.) and 
III. 137 (uérec: -o4 cett. Lasc.); F at I. 92 (deider: -ou cett. Lasc.); while G’s 
yapeece (-gorcGe cett.) at IV. 240 is probably due rather to this tendency than 
to the deliberate choice of an imperative. 

For deidn of codd. and Lascaris (-e. E), perhaps taken as a subjunctive, 2? 
has deides at II. 104. 2”’s poécayro (IV. 175) corresponds to the correct 
pocovra, not to pocovtas of F cett. Lasc. 


1A, of which I have very few readings, is seldom cited here or for genders, 
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(c) Subjunctive for Indicative. 
z*> has Svvn (-e cett. Lasc.) at III. 71, and deions (-evs cett. Lasc.) at IV. 1. 


At III. 154 F’s «ixrjoxwow is probably, like Z’s suprascript (-oves E: -ovow 
cett. Lasc.), a genuine conjecture. 

That the tendency to modal substitution is not confined to the z group, 
but affects the other manuscripts too, though in a smaller degree, will be seen 
from the following citations: 


(a) I. 76 dédelormev E: -opev cett. 
E’s reading may, however, be a conjecture (see C.Q. 1920, p. 116). 
93 q has to correct detoes to its parent’s detoou (-o1 codd. correctly: 
-e. FHI Br Lasc., while G breaks away from z? and gives -ou). 


IV. 4 S has had to amend é0ér0 (so FGHBr: ov I , with dots under oz— 
the suprascript is a later addition) to the correct -ev of cett. 
and Lascaris. 

181 anavydfowrTo all MSS. and Lascaris: -wyrat Reiske’s necessary 
emendation. 


(b) I. 87 vonoe all MSS.: -7 Lasc. correctly. 
III. 260 atipnoe E: -n cett. Lasc. 
IV. 7 detoe Lascaris and all MSS. except z? (-ov), for -n. 
175 pocovra: Lascaris and all MSS. except 27 (s@cavTo), for -wvTas. 
234 épetoes codd. and Lascaris (épvces IBr), for -7. 


In three passages we find a manuscript mediating between right and 
wrong readings : 


I. 88 voron xeF Lasc. correctly: -e S: -e« EHIBr, but -o: G. 
II. 31 detdoe xell correctly: -cc S: -ev z Lasc.: -ew B's conjecture. 


ou 
50 teAéOoe xSelIF correctly: -e E: -e 2 Lasc. 


(c) IV. 212 Baptvers correctly Lascaris and all MSS. except E, which has -ns. 


(6) In regard to genders, too, z and its subsections and individual 
members are often at fault. 


(a) Feminine forms for masculine. 

2(G) has Ooas xivas (Goods cett. Lasc.) at III. 17, and cxodujs AaBupivOov 
(cxodod cett, Lasc.) at IV. 311. At III. 52 FGHA have rpnoow dooceinow 
(-etovow cett. Lasc.) ; z®’s wh (mol cett. Lasc.) at IV. 117, and 7 (oi dat. sing., 
cett. Lasc.) at VI. 42, are perhaps due rather to this tendency (or to pronuncia- 
tion ?) than to conjecture; GH have cawteipwy (-ypawv cett. Lasc.) at IV. 166, 
and G dovAas (-ous codd. Lasc.: dirous IBr) at IV. 226. G gives ai (ot cett. 
Lasc.) at II. 8; but at III. 261 its «adv (-ol cett. Lasc.) was probably due to 
modu just afterwards. 
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(6) Masculine for feminine. 

Here z was guiltless. From z? we have II. 51 ofow (jouw cett. Lasc.); 
III. 142 mpoponrotcr (-jov cett. Lasc.); III. 204 dva& (dvaco’ cett. Lasc.); 
IV. 16 mpwrovan (-nov cett. Lasc., referring to vigor, 1. 18); IV. 68 bcos (Boas 
or dacais Lascaris and cett. except II, which has 60’ éweBadreto); IV. 239 
Seamrorns (-vs cett. Lasc.) ; to the same influence may be partly due z?’s reading 
at III. 87-8, ixeo 8 addw | apxadz.Kod (-7v cett. Lasc.) ét wavds, and perhaps it 
was also at work in VI. 31, tptomidecow (-darouw cett. Lasc.). G’s dotdol (-4 
cett. Lasc.), at the end of II. 17, may be due rather to final aodol in 18; and 
pronunciation may account for its OnpnThpa (-nreipa cett. Lasc.) at IV. 230. 
But G certainly errs in gender in III. 22 ofce (‘jou cett. Lasc.); III. 192 Aactovow 
(-now cett. Lasc.); IV. 258 Scvampucioyv (note the accent: -inv codd. Lasc.: 
-ecinv H, -noinv IBr); and V.138 dco (-ats cett. Lasc.); and in VI. 5 & ds 
(only @ or a cett. Lasc.) we see the perverse tendency actually at work, the 
correct inherited reading not being scored out. At IV. 219-20, G’s ad 8é 
Kpetovea KdOnoat | yvnoiov (-in cett. Lasc.) dXvprroto (sic) is probably rather a 
case of attraction to the genitive noun. At III. 14, HA’s duitpaiovs (apuirpous 


cett. Lasc.) may have resulted from Bila aous: IBr have avroi (-ai cett. Lasc.) 
at V. 114; Br breaks away from its parent I at II. 78 (terecddpiov Br: 
-popinv I cett. Lasc.) and III. 168 (pov Br: -nv I cett. Lasc.) ; and at II. 89, 
where I has mv«uvyv (so codd. Lasc.), Br shares muxivov with G, while H has 
TLKLVOV. 

Parallels from the other manuscripts are few. At III. 119, S has Geol 
(0e% cett. Lasc.); and at IV. 130 x and S give dupanéov (-énv codd. Lasc.: 
Sayrénv HIBr, daviréov G). At IV. 231, for Ges of codd. and Lascaris, S has 


OLc 
Gens, but o1c seems to come from another hand. The noun’s form enticed x to 


sin in IV. 32, vycous eivadtiovs (but A has Paine -as cett. Lasc.), and again 
in IV. 184, xaxov (-nv ceti. Lasc.) od0v; similarly g has oteBapwrtepos (-ov codd. ; 
-otatov K) épxos (sic) at I1V.24. At IV.92 E’s Onpiov . . . xabéprrar (-ov cett.) 
can be explained on the ground of pronunciation. 


(7) z wrongly substitutes Attic for Epic forms twice, and for Doric six 
times; twice he perverts Doric into Ionic; and in three cases Atticism luckily 
gives him the true reading. This Atticizing tendency recurs in 27, and in 
individual members of the z group, besides appearing in the rest of the 
manuscripts. 


(8) 2’s or its descendants’ strange non-divisions, torp@roy (III. 23, 113; 
V. 105), tamparta (II. 58, 64; IV. 22, 149), Tampwticta (IV. 30), ToTradacdy 
(IV. 37), are not found in most of cet#.; some of them occur in Lascaris’ edition. 
The scribe mis-divides twice. Five times he has quite distinctive accentua- 
tion; and at II. 25 he alone (with Lascaris) gives # i. Ordinary permuta- 
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tions of letters number nine. Finally, the z group alone have ’xetvos for xeivos 


passim. 


2. Among FHIBr, F stands out clearly by itself, and is thus the nucleus ~ 
of our first subdivision of the z group. While it agrees with (GA)HIB7 in 
75 major and 7 minor readings found in z alone, it differs from them in 289 
major and 89 minor readings; and of the 289, five-sixths show a better reading 
in Ff, which adheres to the traditional text in most of them. Indeed, F very — 
seldom is alone in giving a reading. Twenty-five errors of its own have been 
noted above, and two changes of moods; while the following readings, found ~ 
only in it, may also be mentioned : 


I. 52 Kxovpn tis oe F: xovpntés ce (with varying accents) or Kovpytés Te — 
codd. Lasc. | 
II. 29 éesd) F: émt dub IBr: écet dui cett. Lasc. | 
III. 81 4 ef pou tl F: etn pot te GIB, etn poe tt A, ein pou te H: 4 pot te 
C Lasc., 4) mot Te or HH pot Te cett. 
IV. 58 der\ératpov F: -étepov G: -airepoy cett. Lasc. 
V. 94 yoepov F: yopedy x, yoepav cett. Lasc. 


At II. 107 F alone gives correctly @7oAdwv. At IV. 172 its dvowper is 4 
nearer the true ay of ev than dvouwev (Lasc.) or dverpev of cett. At III. 154 it © 


@ 
has nuxrAjoxwow, E -ovaw, cett. -ovow. 


A study of the divergences between F and z? will be useful in revealing ~ 
some characteristics of the latter :+ 7 

(1) I. 88, II. 50, IV. 132, V. 13, and VI. 114, for all of which see C.Q. 
1920, pp. IIg-I2I. ; 


(2) Traces of possible doublets or other suprascriptions in 2”, or in some ~ 
earlier ancestor intermediate between z? and z: 


IV. 6 Xodce cal GH, rovcev cal IBr: Nodoé Te Kai ceti. Lasc. 


z* may have had hodee kal, or te have dropped out as aon small 
words sometimes do. 


TapwviKkod capdwvixod 


42 capdovixod GH, capdovixod I, capwvixod Br: capwyixod cett. Lasc. | 
Perhaps z2 (or even 2) had I’s text, which By inverts in copying — 

from I. ; 

III yevécOas 2°(G): texéoOas cett. Lasc. ; 
yevéoOat may be a suprascript explanation, embodied in the text, of 

the rare use of texéoQar as middle for passive; but it may also 

have arisen by parablepsy to yevetw in IIo. 

1 z2 indicates below, sometimes the common 2 That Br isa copy of I will be proved later, — 
source of GHAIBr, sometimes (i.e. when at- For the inversion ch g from Q at VI. 77 Ar 2. 


tached to a reading) only the consensus of 1920, p. 74, note 2). 
HIBy. 
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162 p1) of ye GI: pn oéye H: py ov ye Br cett. Lasc. 
Probably z*’s reading survives in GJ, H rejecting the variant which 
Br accepts. 
245 ovd éveotw 27: ov’ atu cett. Lasc. 
éveotwv looks like an incorporated suprascript explanation of éoruv. 
V. 55 péya 5€ of? eyo te 27 (8é G): péodha & eyo te celt. (rot corrected to 
wer) Lasc. 
Some ancestor intermediate between z? and z may have had the 


correction io & éyé te:1 later, of moved to the place above 
5’ é-, and by zs time had been incorporated to form péya 
dé of’ eyo TH. 
VI. 12 xetvov 22(G): rhvov cett., Thwov Lasc. 
z* has incorporated the suprascript gloss. 


ev 
43 éotracay H, éctacay IBr: éotacayp cett. Lasc. 
Is the doublet a tentative correction by J, or an inheritance from 27? 
53 Toe Te 2": Tot cett. Lasc. 


TOL Tt 
This looks as if s? had tz or rot. 


57 abatov to GH, ddarov 7 IBr: aparov tu cett. Lasc. 
2", or even z, may have had [B7’s text. 
65 épixOow G, épicixPove HIBr: épuvcixdovr cett. Lasc. 
It is just possible that the diversity between G and H/Br arises from 
doly Gove an 2”, 
97 Tédos 27(G): TéADOs cett. Lasc. 
z* may have had rédos as a gloss above téA€os. 
83 detraia tor piddtexve G, detdaia tupidotexve H, Sechaia tupddreKve 
IBr: Seinaia Pirorexve (-texe Q) cett. Lasc. 
A difficult case; but perhaps a choice between desAata trudddrexve and 
detAaia dtdoTeKxve was indicated by a suprascript (e.g. deAala 


a in 2", whence I received its preference correctly,” 
while G and H contaminated the rival readings. 

92 eve vevpat (with two dots under -s of vevpal: ‘sed ultima litera non 
certa,’ Schneider) G, évi mAevpas HI Br: émi veupas cett. Lasc. 


The evolution of HIB7r’s reading seems to require for its explanation 


T Zé : 

évt vevpds in a more, and a shifting to él vevpds in a less, remote ancestor, 
both intervening between z? and z; the next stage would be the adaptation to 
the familiar mAevpds. G’s text, if correctly reported, is the obstacle. Did 


1 4 with the top open would resemble y with course, it is possible that more than one genera- 
the second stroke looped. tion intervened, in either or both cases; and 
2 It seems likely, in view of the marked diversi- this would make the problem at VI. 92 (below) 
ties between GHA and I, that they are respec- more comprehensible. 
tively descended from two ‘sons’ of z?. Of 
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wA w 
2? give veupds? Or had he merely vevpds, and did both H and I (or their — 
respective parents) hit on the same emendation? I is quite capable of it; but t 


. . Pl 
H seems a less alert critic. 3 
(3) Marginal corrections or variants from z?: 


III. 221 AdKov GHABr, ddxov I (marg. potcov HI, the latter by addition): — 
potxov cett, Lasc. 

® for p is an inherited weakness in this section of the z group; a 

cf. IV. 205 (ddvrov GHIBr, axpntov E, dpntov cett., dppnrov Lasc.), 

IV. 322 (Auccouevov GHIBr, pnocopevor S, pnooopevov cett. Lasc.). — 

IV. 310 oidua HIBr (marg. via HI, yp’ via Br): via cett. Lasc. 


V. 33 Spa G, Soa (mare, tha) H, oa TB rina eee 

(4) Notable omissions made by 2?: 
III. 183, 188 8 omitted by GHAIBr: cett. and Lascaris have it (but C omits — 
all 183). 7 
195 5% omitted by GHAIBr, without gap: cett. and Lascaris have the . 
word. 
IV. 142-3 completely omitted, without gap, by GHIBr, owing to homoeogra-— 
phon of 141 with 143: cett. and Lascaris have them. | 

V. 82 & omitted by HAIBr, while G has 4: & or a cett. Lasc. 
z* must, like some of the extant manuscripts, have first omitted the — 
first letter of each line in this Hymn and then added it in red ink. — 
Here he had forgotten it (cf. Ee’s omission of #, 1.27). With © 
G’s Atticism compare 7) wev of GH AIBr (a or 4 cett.) at 1.93, which ~ 
arises from this same practice, as does also G’s @ (7 cett.) at 1. gt. | 
105 éyetva: vov GHIBr: éyeivao viv cett. Lasc. 

VI. 63 the second xvov omitted, without gap, by GHIBr: all cett. and 
Lascaris have it. 4 


(5) Permutations of words in z?: 


IV. 134 kapnata mpd Oérvpva H, xapnata mpobérvpva IBr: mpobédupva ‘ 
Kapnata (-noata, -novta) cett. Lasc. 
V. 57 play viuday GHAIBr: vipdav piav cett. Lasc. 


(6) With z?, as with z, it is sometimes difficult to distinguish between 1 
inherited reading and conjecture. But the following correct readings were — 
probably got by z? from z: 


I. 53 memAnyovtes 27(G) Lasc.: memAnyores cett. 
II. 86 xABiacais 22(G): -ns cett. Lasc. 
Or was this merely a lucky Atticism on z?’s part ? 
III. 37 pecodyews z2 Lasc.: perooyews C, pecoryews cett. 
55 wovav 2*(G) Lasc.: wodw cett. 
I2I rtétpatov 2" Lasc.: téraprov cett. 
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125 Notuos z*(G) and (by correction) E : Auos cett. Lasc. 
187 dorixn 27: -nv cett. Lasc. 
IV. 5 doddwv z? Lasc.: -éwy cett. 
25 Ades 2” Lasc.: Ades cett. 
I00 moXnes z Lasc.: édues cett. 
126 wmdrov 2”: -o10 cett. (¢Enmdrovo Q) Lasc. 
173 apna 2” Lasc.: apnv cett. 
322 ddaxtdcat 2? (rpeuvodaxtdca G): -doas cett. Lasc. 


V. 5 aOavaia z* Lasc.: dOnvain GC: dGnvaly A, aOnvaia ceti. 
G’s defection is probably due merely to Homeric influence. 
109 axtaiov G, axtaiova H, axtaiova IBy Lasc.: axtatwva cett. 
VI. 2 rrovAvpédipve z? Lasc.: zrodv- cett. (and G, according to Schneider). 


The following seem to be all, or nearly all, conjectures : 


II. 63 émweBdrreto z°(G): tr- cett. (omep- Ee) Lasc. 
80 modvATE 27 (croAUTITE G): TOAVANCTE cett., but B by correction 
modvANTe With Lasc. 
The single -A- of z? will not do; but -cte for -sore was clearly needed. 
88 Kupvis z7(G): Kuphs cett. Lasc. 
As anys (so all MSS. for wnyfov) preceded, z? may have felt that the 
then impossible xipfs needed alteration. 
Ill. 6 drra z2(GA): dara FS (first hand) Qq: dma ceti. Lasc. 
46 atte 2 (avtixa G, probably a conjecture) : av cett. Lasc. 
Cf. IBr’s aire (att cett. Lasc.) at IV. 44, V. 103. 
92 Sopdwy z7(GA): 8¢ pawv Fxe: Sepdav cett. Lasc. 
Sepdwv had puzzled F too, unless his reading is that of z. Sopdar, 
elsewhere used only of the skin when taken off, cannot be admitted 
here in view of étz Geovtas, 1. 93. 
120 HKes GAIBr, HKxes H: AKas cett. Lasc. 
125 ogi 2(GA): dev cett. Lasc. 
164 és Aetpava G, és Aeuov [+ ?] HA, és Aecquov’ IBr: ek rAewava Fe: 
éx Netuavos cett. Lasc. 
Inheriting Aecudva, z* has adapted the preposition to it. 
192 vm odptar z*(GA) : b70 Spvat cett. (-iv A) Lasce. 
IV. 10 xaipsos z7(G): xavpios FSQq: xatOcos Il: nav... Ee: ndvOcov x: 
KuvO.os Lasc. 
I5 édadcavto GBr: éddccavto HI: évvacavto Fx Lasc., évvdecarto cett. 
64 épvaAacce ory 2* Lasc.: épidacce Oé adv cett. 
83 éredy yy’ éyévovto G, éreov p’ éyévovto HI Br: éreoy éyévovto cett. Lasc. 
93 mweptotpépes 2°(G): -oréder cett. Lasc. 
117 1H 2°(G): mot cett. Lasc. 
127 é&epioe pe 2°(G): -vEete, -Vocere, -doee cett. Lasc. 
137 ddoAvEEY 27(G): éAéALEev cett, Lasc. 


70 
138 


157 
159 
163 
223 
228 
232 
264 
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Kpaveviov 22 Lasc.: Kpatveveor cett. 

With z? here compare z at VI. 76 (above, p. 63). 

ad’ 22(G): éd’ cett. Lasc. 

dhopéovto z2°(G): poPéovro cett. Lasc. 

ovicouv 22(G): ov’ ody cett. Lasc. 

ove’ édéyovto HI with x Lasc.: ovdé déxovto (-ovtat SQq) cett. 

&le 27(G): i€e cett. Lasc. 

&Cero 2°(G): iero cett. Lasc. 

elkero H, efdeto (with two dots over 1) J, efAero GBr with xIl: 
etreo Fett. Lasc. . 

z2 seems to have taken the word to refer to Leto, the connexion 
with Ajne (1. 260) being obscured by the three third-person clauses 
that intervene. 

ére 22(GA): ape cett. Lasc. 

dxavuv H, bxa viv GAIBr: bxaby x, dxa 8% cett. Lasc. 

avtas HA, avras IBr: adray cett. Lasc. 

avtds is, I believe, rather 2's than I’s conjecture. 

é&i7’ 2: &&0’ cett. Lasc., 

immov 22(GA): -@ cett. Lasc. 

z*, whose tendency to Atticisms will be noticed later, here misunder- 
stands and tries to emend the Doric form. 

és 7 22(GA): ds cett. Lasc. 

pny O7 22(G) : wh pon cett. Lasc. 

émeuatero 27(G): émrewaivero cett. Lasc. q 

” TONS 2°(G) : of modus cett. Lasc. | 

But see above, p. 64. . 

ipus Te 2°(G): ives té Fg, ives te SQ, ivés te cett. Lasc. 

apev H, a pev GIBr: daplv F, apiv cett. Lase. 


As conjectures may perhaps be grouped these variations in the spelling 


of proper names : 


I. 42 


259 pouvuyin 22 Lasc.: -vyin cett. 


43 
II. gt 
LE 57 
IV. 93 


Kkvoaooto 2*°(G) Lasc.: xvwaoio cett. 

Kvooood 2*(G) Lasc.: yvwood II, cvacod cett. 

peuptovons 27 Lasc. with xE: -ovaans cett. 

tpwaxpin 2°(GA) : tpwaxpins marg. E: tpwaxtn cett. (some adding a 
part of ovcavayv by mis-division) Lasc. 


Tapynoooy 22: -naov cett. Lasc. 


For (7) notable moods, and (8) notable genders, in z?, see above, pp. 63-65. 


(9) 22 uses Attic forms to replace Epic and (in Hymns V. and VI.) Doric 
in 35 cases, if we may include VI. 77 (rédos 2G : tédOos cett.), where, however, 
TéXos may be a suprascript gloss of z, incorporated in the text by 27. 
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(10) Twice in Hymn V. it is probably the practice of adding the initial 
letter of a line in a different ink, after the rest has been written, that has 
produced a distinctive reading in z?: 


35 a0ava 27(G): ® ’Odva cett. Lasc. 
53 ws 2°(GA): ds cett. Lasc. 


(z1) Permutations of syllables in z?: 
III. 143 épurers x2(GA) : éppetns cett. Lasc. 
IV. 130 dayiréov G, Savirénv HIBr: Sidenene Q, Suparéov xSq, Suparénv 
cett. Lasc. 
VI. 137 eivdpav GH, eivapiay I (conjecture ?) and Br: eipdvav cett. Lasc. 


(x2) Other noteworthy permutations in z? are— 


III. 166 ypvotdas bro vyridas GHAI, xpucisas trovnridas Br: xpucetas 
broAnvidas cett., ypucetas bm Anvidas Lasc. 
IV. 207 évrte 2”: dre cett. Lasc. 

By parablepsy to évre of |. 206. Asa result, H has passed from the 
one ovre to the other, and fused the two lines into . . . mapa 
poov ovte tANOovTet peéOpo. 

284 & Sovéovar (4 H) 22(G): & dwdavnbe cett. Lasc. 
dovéovar is probably influenced by dopéovevy, earlier in the line. 
V. 100 médovto G, wéXovte z7(A): Aéyoure cett. Lasc. 
méX- by parablepsy to wéAe in gg. 


| (13) Of ordinary permutations of letters there are some 70 in z7._ Of these, 

Io are cases of s for v; confusion of 8, «x, w, v points to the special minuscule 
forms of 8 and pw in 27; again, a and a are interchanged at times. There are 
Io insertions, and 13 omissions, of letters; and two cases of mis-division, one 
of non-division, of words. 


3. The section z? is in turn subdivided into GHA on the one hand, and 
IBr on the other; and the former three are nearer to F than are the latter 
two. The available citations of A, and even of G, are comparatively few; and 
in lack of fuller evidence from them, it would not be satisfactory to rely for 
proof of JBr’s separation from GHA on cases where H and [Br differed 
from all the other MSS. and from each other. But clear proof is available 
when we sift a series of 144 instances (102 major, 42 minor) of difference 
between FH and JBr,' in only 15 of which do FH fail to agree with the 
majority of the MSS. Of the 102 major cases, FH are better in 74, [Br in 24, 
while in 4 their merits are equal. JByr perpetrate 27 permutations of letters, 
and 4 untimely Atticisms; at III. 103 they have mt@ov for Ovpdv; at V. 114, 
masculine wrongly for feminine. Their omissions of letters or syllables? 

1 Cross-currents number only 13, viz., I major 2 At III. 118, I’s 76 pamwoordfover (o after m is 
and 8 minor cases of FI against HBr; 1 minor acorrection from a) looks like haplography from 


case of FI against GH ; and 1 major and 2 minor 


: 76 pa ps drocrdgouct. 
cases of FBr against HI. 
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number II, insertions 4; non-division of words occurs in them thrice, mis- 
division twice. At IV. 247 they replace ceBifouas of cett. by ceBralopar, 


probably owing to a doublet (ceBitouct) in J’s source. For the rest, the scribe 
of I (from which Br is copied) makes 13 rather obvious, and 5 more distinctive, 
corrections of the text of z, as represented by FH, to that found in the majority 
of the MSS; and he produces 10 conjectures that show critical power, and 17 
that are wrong. Among these conjectures, his successful contributions to the 
text (copied by By) are: II. 113, d@dvos (hOdpos cett. Lasc.); III. 83, AnTwids 
(so Lasc.: -oids cett.) ; III. 153, @vntot ce (so T’s margin; Ovnrotar cett. Lasc.) ; 
and IV. 70, 71, dedyev & (so Lasc.: fedye 8 cett.). At IV. 321 his bal (so 
Br: to cett. Lasc.) is blameless but unnecessary. The following readings 
(reproduced by Br) show his resource as a critical editor: 


I. 34 KxevOpuov’ ow (kevOpov éow cett. Lasc.). 
An attempt, in ignorance of the rare cevOu0s, to use the more familiar 
KevO mov. 
36 peta Te oTvya didrvpnv te (so Lasc: peta Te oTUya Te pidvpny Te cétt.). 
III. 52 dccetoow (6cccinoww FGHA: -ouot A, -orowy cett. Lasc.). 


Mm 
178 otupdharioes (otupaides G: otupdaides, with dots over 4, HA: 
otTupparides cett. Lasc.). 


ee 


An ingenious conjecture on z”’s text, but zs other descendants are ~ 


nearer the truth. 
IV. 305 Oevorporros (Peo porros cett. Lasc.). 
An emendation metvi gratia, in view of 2”’s EdvOov (for EdvOo10), just 
preceding it. 
V. 58 mépu (mepidn Ee: rep cett. Lasc.). 
VI. 40 & a& patnp (Saparnp cett. Lasc.). 
Seemingly he objected to the asyndeton, for which, however, cf. 41-2. 


At III. 14 the second wdcas is found in I; possibly he inserted it, for it is 
lacking in FH (G, according to Schneider, strangely gives eivéteas érs wdcas 
apitpouvs). At III. 77 he strengthens 2”s édoWas (dAoWas cett. Lasc.) to 
édroras (so Br) metrt gratia. At IV. 226 his dirous (so Br: dovrAaus G, Sovrots 
cett. Lasc.) is unaccountable, unless it is due to the influence of idm earlier in 
the line; and so is xaprrov (so Sr also, for yad«ov) at V. 21, though there he 
may have found and amended yapxov (the converse flaw, % for p, has been 
noted above as occurring in 27 at III. 221, IV. 205, 322). At VI. 96, with em 
yetpas é€&éBadde (so Br: &Badre ceti. Lasc.), he appears to have felt that 
émiPddre was unsatisfactory with mroArds . . . xelpas (so 2” for moduais). At 
VI. 107 his tréducev (so Br.: -av cett. Lasc.) conforms to éfayev of 108. At 
VI. 137, where all the MSS. bungle &’ ds dpoce (restored in ed. pr.), he follows 
it with éxeivos o’ dudooet (so Br), in which the accusative may be due to a 
mental confusion with amo (cett. and Lascaris lack o’). 


ant al 


a 
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4. A few citations that show the close kinship of G, H, and A are 


available. édoyas (III. 77) and Aveo (III. 221) have already been mentioned ; 
there are also— 


III. 36 wadndds (7oAnas cett. Lasc.). 
55 7 axuate (7? anupa IBr, 7’ dna cett. Lasc.), probably due to a 
confusion of » with «, followed by conjecture of the verb-form as 
a sequel to ézei (so all MSS. for és) earlier in the line. 
198 AXaTo GH, HdXaTo A (jAaTO xI Br, jraTO cett. Lasc.). 
V. 15 AoTpoyoo (Awtpoxoos cett. Lasc.). 
29 Kopicate (-icato IBr, -icoare cett. Lasc.). 
102 a0poion (abpion IBr, aOpnon cett. Lasc.). 


The meagre report of A leaves it uncertain whether the section GHA has 
subdivisions or not. GA are cited alone only once (III. 134, éorndtas G, 
éotnotas A: éornwtas H, éotnotas cett. Lasc.); and there H’s accent suggests 
that -w- is his correction of éo7néras (found in their common ancestor). On 
the other hand, HA agree against Schneider’s report of G four times: 


III. 14 adpyitpaiovs HA: dpitpovs Geet. 
129 avydooato HA: avyaoawo G (avyaooeo IBr: -doonoa Q, -adoonat 
cett. Lasc.). 
177 yviat HA: yvia GIBr (yviat 1, yusai cett. Lasc.). 
233 éyxabyoato HA: éyxabicato G (éyxabeicato IBr: various forms with 
éxad- cett. Lasc.). 


And, where G is not cited, HA agree: 


Ill. 95 @dxiora: (Oxtota IBr: w@xtoras cett. Lasc.). 
196 éeEvmrdtovo (€€ brrarovo cett. Lasc.). 
V. 22 avtas (avtds IBr: adrav cett. Lasc.). 
13I wx (@ «’ or @ x’ cett. Lasc.). 


There is thus a slight presumption in favour of regarding G as separated 
from HA. Whether HA are brothers, or one is copied from the other, 
remains uncertain. 


5. Brisacopy of I. Of this there are the following proofs: 
(a) Passages where Br accepts the variant or correction, marginal or 
suprascript, of J’s first hand: 


II. 1 7@ ’adAdXwvos (with suprascript rp’ Tov "ro stroked out) I: Tod 
*aroAAwVOS Br (solus). 
38 ai Sé xopae (marginal rp’ oddé stroked out) I: ovdé koma Br (solus). 
III. 3 tWdacOa (marginal rp’ éyua’) I: éudac@as By and (E- or €-) cett. 
$ 
100 éAddous I (-dovs HA): érddous Br cett. 


IV. 42 (see above, p. 66). 
162 (see above, p. 67). 
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VI. 15 xapddis éxaSicao (with breathing scored through, and dots above 


and below ¢) dpntl I: yapddus xaBicao ppnti (« by correction, — 


covering the space of two letters) Br. 


Gee oar hands of J and Br give goracay (-av alone, ce#t.) at VI. 43, and 


dard 7 ti (te or Toe cett.) at VI. 57. At IV. 310 both have ofdua (z*) in the 


text; in the margin J has via (so H), Br yp via. At III. 123 Br has 
anrvTHmova (sic), mistaking for an accent, despite two dots over it, the supra-_ 


script zota in I’s Gdorhpova (adAur- cett.). 


(b) At VI. 25 I has rivd’, but with 7 ligatured, so that they resemble 
a, and v so narrow and blurred as to be not unlike +; hence By gives wid’. 
This is the best evidence against I’s being a copy of Br, as no scribe would — 


have evoked the rare dative form from Br’s uox nihil. 


(c) Further, J and Br agree in alone showing certain minor specialities of 
punctuation (notably a mark of interrogation at the end of V. 88); of accen- 
tuation (e.g. II. 76 doBiords: III. 33 aipyov: III. 49 poddpov: III. 194 
maitara te: IV. 319 oTte: V. 58 épc); of word-division (e.g. II]. 194 av 
éravoe: VI. 29 aduapdvav Ove, I awapavay eve Br: VI. 74 émdeOda); and — 
of breathing (e.g. IV. 262 &pvos: V. 61 7) wt). The strokes which J has under 
rampata, etc., appear in the same places in By also. At VI. 124 I and Br 


alone omit 6’ after as. 


Of the divergences between Sy and the original text of J, none gainsays : 


the theory that By is the copy. There are 22 permutations of letters by Br: 


9 insertions of a letter, and 5 omissions; and 1 case of haplography. By has” 
32 worse accents than J, and g better; 14 worse breathings, and I better; 
its scribe corrects 2 mis-divisions of J, but himself perpetrates 3 errors of this — 
kind and 8 non-divisions; and he omits iota subscr. from 48 places where I’s 


original text has it. 
Thus the writer of By appears as a conscientious copyist. The following 
readings may perhaps be ascribed to conscious conjecture on his part : 
III. 175 pjvevdv (unvee ov I). 
IV. 79 xop (probably to go with bzodwnfeica: xopod I). 
325 éorly (corin, with 4 shaped like n, J). 
VI. 76 od Kev Of + (ov évdot+ with «ey ligatured, J). 
6. At. That this manuscript belongs to the z group is shown a its 


giving in the title of VI. djuntpa, as do FGHAIBr, against dyuntpav of cett. 
For its close kinship with F we have the testimony of Wilamowitz (Praef., 


pp. 12-13), backed by Mr. Allen’s having reached the same conclusion about | 


them in regard to the Homeric Hymuns.+ 
M. T. SMILey. 
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1 See J.H.S., XV. (1895), pp. 149-150. 


CAESAR’S FUNERAL IN LUCAN VIII. 729-735. 


AN UNRECOGNIZED DESCRIPTION. 
In Lucan’s eighth book we read: 


Non pretiosa petit cumulato ture sepulcra 

Pompeius, Fortuna, tuus; non pinguis ad astra 730 
ut ferat e membris Eoos fumus odores, 

ut Romana suum gestent pia colla parentem, 

praeferat ut ueteres feralis pompa triumphos, 

ut resonent tristi cantu fora, totus ut ignes 

proiectis maerens exercitus ambiat armis. 735 


Cordus, who gave Pompey’s body decent burial, is apostrophizing Fortune: 
Pompey asks no splendid burial, no incense, no loyal Roman shoulders to 
carry the father of his country, no funeral procession displaying mementos of 
former triumphs, no solemn music in the fora, no mourning army circling 
about the pyre and casting their arms in it. 

For the elucidation of line 735 editors refer to Suetonius, Jul. 84, where 
the funeral of Caesar is described : 


Aurata aedes. . . intraque lectus eburneus auro ac purpura stratus... 
praeferentibus munera, quia suffecturus dies non uidebatur, praeceptum ut 
omisso ordine, quibus quisque uellet itineribus urbis, portaret in Campum... 
lectum pro rostris in forum magistratus et honoribus functi detulerunt. deinde 
tibicines et scaenici artifices uestem quam ex triumphorum instrumento ad 
praesentem usum induerant detractam sibi atque discissam iniecere flammae, et 
ueteranorum militum legionarii arma sua, quibus exculti funus celebrabant. . . 
plebs. . . solidam columnam prope uiginti pedum lapidis Numidici in foro 
statuit scripsitque ‘ Parenti Patriae.’ 


But they have failed to see the full significance of the resemblance of the two 
passages, though Francken goes so far as to say that Lucan had in mind the 
funeral of a member of the imperial family, perhaps Julius Caesar. 

The true explanation is this. By a fine anachronism, Cordus unwittingly 
contrasts Pompey’s lowly funeral with the splendid obsequies of his conqueror, 
Caesar. It is Caesar’s funeral that Lucan deliberately describes in this passage. 
The act of the soldiers in casting their arms into the fire at Caesar’s funeral is 
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without parallel.! This is the identifying feature in Lucan’s lines—it comes 
last in the description—but the other items harmonize with what we know 
from Suetonius. vesonent tristi cantu recalls Suetonius’ tibicines ; Romana suum 
gestent pia colla suggests Suetonius’ lectwm magistratus et honoribus functi de- 
tulerunt ; pretiosa. . . sepulcra is a brief equivalent of aurata aedes. . . intraque 
lectus eburneus, etc.; parentem resembles Parenti Patriae; and triumphos may refer 
to the same thing as ex triumphorum instrumento, as we shall see. 

To the readers of Lucan’s day the story of Caesar’s funeral, with its 
unusual incidents, such as the casting of the arms in the fire, must have been - 
well known. They would instantly recognize this detail in Lucan’s line and 
see the pathos of the allusion. 

Lucan was hard put to it to introduce the magnificent features of Caesar’s 
career, which furnished such fine epic material, without making his poem a 
panegyric of Caesar. His use of Caesar’s funeral is much more clever and 
subtle than some of his other devices. He is very clumsy and heavy when he 
attributes to a Massilian enemy of Caesar’s the brave deed of Acilius, one of — 
Caesar’s soldiers, who kept on fighting after his right hand had been cut off. : 

In a paper printed in abstract in A.J.A4. XXIV. (1920), p. 77, Miss Tanzer 
pointed out that Lucan describes the marriage of Marcia and Cato (II. 
352 sqq-) in a series of negatives, and thereby gives valuable information about — 
marriage customs. The treatment is suggestive of that in our passage. Per- 
haps there are other similar passages in Lucan. 

With the preceding explanation, several perplexing problems in the 
passage under discussion find an easy solution. frotectis, in the last line, has 
puzzled the editors. Some scholars have even resorted to emendation, as 
Hosius, who in his first edition suggested protentis. Some editors have taken 
proiectis in the sense of demissis or uersis, i.e. with inverted arms, as a sign of 
mourning, others in the sense of forrectis, with arms extended in battle forma- 
tion, still others in the sense of adbzectis, throwing their arms away. By com-— 
parison with Suetonius we see that the word is used like comzectis or imiectis, ‘ 
thrown into the fire. The latest editor of Lucan, Postgate, rejects this 
interpretation (which is favoured by Haskins and Francken), and finds the line 
obscure. But the explanation of the reason for the parallelism between Lucan — 
and Suetonius should remove all doubts. . 

The interpretation of parentem in vs. 732 has likewise varied. Some have — 
thought it a reference to the carrying of the body of the deceased by the 
children,? as at the funeral of Metellus. Others have seen a reference to the 
title pavens (or pater) patriae. The latter interpretation is made probable by — 
the emphatic juxtaposition of Romana suum at the beginning of the clause. 


wr a 


1 Bliimner, Rom. Privataltertiimer, p.500,n.14, the decorations (crowns, etc.) which they had 
refers to Sil. It. X. 562, and Dio Cass. 56, 42,2. received. 
But the former is a reference to the common 2 Mau in Pauly-Wissowa III, p. 352, and 
custom of burning the arms of the deceased, Bliimner, Rdm. Privataltertiimer, \p. 495, n. 12, 
and the latter states that the soldiers threwin etc. 


: 


' 
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Postgate remarks that we do not know that Pompey was ever called parens 
patriae. We may go farther and say that the chances are that he was not, or 
we should have heard of it. Postgate argues that Lucan’s words do not imply 
that the title was ever applied to Pompey and compares IX. 601, ecce parens 
uevus patriae (of Cato). But the word uerus shows that Lucan is not using 
parens patriae in its usual sense of a formally bestowed title. It is necessary in 
our passage to interpret parentem as referring to parens patriae as a title, and it 
is impossible to apply this to Pompey. Caesar, as we know, received this title. 
According to the interpretation suggested in this paper, Lucan refers to Caesar, 
not Pompey. Suetonius tells us that on the occasion of Caesar’s funeral the 
people inscribed ‘ Parenti Patriae’ on a marble column. 

Still another line in Lucan may be reinterpreted in the light of the 
Suetonius passage. Triwmphos in vs. 733 has usually been taken to refer to the 
placards on which were inscribed the names of conquered towns and nations. 
But Suetonius’ statement that the actors who took part in the funeral had put 
on costumes belonging to the triumphal wardrobe suggests that Lucan had in 
mind these costumes instead of, or in addition to, the placards. As it was 
customary for an actor to imitate the dead man, perhaps one of the actors at 
Caesar’s funeral wore Caesar’s triumphal toga picta. In IX. 175 sqq. Lucan 
says that Cornelia, on arriving in Africa, burned the togae pictae and other 
insignia of Pompey in lieu of the body itself. Postgate remarks that it is not 
clear where these were got from. We need not suppose that Lucan found this 
episode in his historical sources. He is trying to show Pompey a few of the 
honours which his rival Caesar had obtained. 

Finally, it may be remarked that it seems that the funeral of Augustus, as 
described by Dio Cassius, was intended as a deliberate imitation, within 
bounds, of the funeral of Caesar, just as Augustus himself constantly followed 
in the footsteps of his predecessor. B. L. ULLMAN. 
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ISOCRATEA. 


AmoncG the writings of Isocrates the discourse ‘on the Peace’ ranks 
second only to the Panegyricus. Apart from its literary merits and historical 
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importance, an additional interest attaches to this work, because it is one of — 


the few classical writings of which an early papyrus in a fair state of preserva- 
tion has come to light. 


Of this papyrus, now in the British Museum (B.M. Pap. 132), of which a . 


collation by Sir F. G. Kenyon appeared in 1891 in Classical Texts from Papyri 
in the British Museum, a transcript has more recently been published.1 The 
papyrus in all probability dates from the first century A.D., and contains quite 
two-thirds of the speech. It cannot be referred to either of the two clearly- 
marked families of MSS., for though in a large number of cases its readings 
agree with CT (Urbinas) and E (Ambrosianus), and in far fewer instances with 
the vulgate reading, there are a number of passages where the papyrus has 
variants hitherto unknown.? The aim of the following notes is to review 
certain of the more important passages in the speech where the received text 
would appear to require alteration or modification. In some cases it will be 
seen that the papyrus affords new readings which improve the text, in others 
it supports the vulgate reading and challenges the supposed infallibility of T, 
against which a distinguished authority has in a recent publication very 
rightly protested.® 

De Pace, § 16. The papyrus here reads dnt 8 ody yphvar troveicOar riv 
elphynv piy povov mpos Xtous cal Bufavtious Kat ‘Podious cat Kyidious ddrd Kal 
mpos amavtas avOp@movs. Though the papyrus is rather fragmentary here, 
enough remains to make the reading absolutely certain. The original scribe 
had written 7 in place of the first « in Kyidtous, but this has been corrected. 
Now Dionysius, in quoting from this speech, gives the words cal K@ous before 
ara, but the Isocratean MSS. have not got these words. With regard to 
the xaé after GAXAd, papyrus here agrees with the vulgate against TE and 
Dionysius. This latter point need not, however, detain us. The important 
fact is that all recent editors omit the words cal Kgous given by Dionysius, 
because they do not appear in the MSS. of the De Pace nor yet of the 
Antidosis, where Isocrates alludes to the passage.* The second objection 
carries little weight, for Isocrates is not actually quoting from the de Pace ; 


1 Journal of Philology XXX. p. 1 (by H. I. additional fragments have been joined on and 
Bell). , published by Bell, of. cit. 

2 Kenyon in Classical Texts gives the number of 3 Dr. B. P. Grenfell in J. H. S. XXXIX, (1919) 
passages where the papyrus agrees with Urbinas _ p. 30. 
as 123, and with the vulgate as 54. Since then 4 Antid. § 68-69. 
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and besides, when he wrote the Antidosis, complete historical accuracy was 
not called for, though it would be essential in the earlier work. Further, it is 
at least arguable that K@ovs dropped out in the Antidosis passage, just as it 
appears to have done in the MSS. of the De Pace. Diodorus! expressly 
mentions the Coans in his account of the Social War; similarly Demosthenes 
at the end of the speech on the peace? speaks of Cos with the other three 
States, and in the speech on the liberty of the Rhodians Cos and Rhodes are 
mentioned together.® 

The papyrus reading Kwdtovs cannot possibly be right as it stands. 
‘There is no mention of Cnidos in the Social War or even in the second 
Athenian confederacy ; indeed, the inclusion of that city would have been 
a direct violation of the agreement made with the king of Persia when the 
confederacy was formed, that no cities in the Persian dominions—and Asia 
Minor at this time was included therein—should join the league. But though 
the actual reading Kyidious is wrong, the papyrus supports Dionysius in so far 
as it shows that a fourth State was mentioned besides Chios, Rhodes, and 
Byzantium, and lends weight to the argument that «al Kgovs should be 
restored to the text. Isocrates wrote this discourse at the close of the Social 
War, and it is inconceivable that he should omit to mention a State which 
quite clearly was one of the most formidable of Athens’ late antagonists. 
How the confusion 6 for arose it is difficult to say, or perhaps it was 
merely careless copying of a scribe more familiar with one city than another. 

§ 36. The papyrus reads aorép mpdyepov éotw émawéoat Thy apeTHy OTH 
padcov eivar Teicat Tos aKovovTas acKeiy aityy. This agrees exactly with the 
version already adopted by Baiter-Sauppe, and with the vulgate reading except 
for the omission of the superfluous «ai before pddiov. TI has a number of 
variants—namely, érauvetcOas for érawvécat, ott mpoohxov for ott paczov, 
and tovs dxovovtas telcat aoxety instead of the order given above, so causing 
a peculiarly harsh hiatus. Inthe most recent edition of the text Blass adopted 
a suggestion made by Kayser, and read domép mpoohxdy éorw érawetobat THY 
dperiy, oltw Tpoxelpov elvat Teicat Tos akovovTas aoxelv avTny, that is to say 
he adopted the readings of I but transposed poojjxov and mpoxetpov. 

This course involves a drastic manipulation of the text, gets no sort of 
support from the papyrus, and makes poor sense. As has already been 
indicated, the papyrus agrees with I’ far more often than with the vulgate 
reading, and any serious divergence from I is therefore all the more worthy 
of careful consideration. The deciding factor in a case like this must, however, 
be the general context of the passage. Isocrates has been contrasting two 
classes of citizens—those who openly favour aévcia and are ever intent on 
agegrandisement, but who sooner or later are overtaken by disaster, and those 
who believe in justice and live up to their precepts. The writer concludes his 
paragraph by saying that the most ridiculous and untenable attitude is that of 


1 Diodor, XVI. 21. 3 Id. de libert. Rhod. § 27. 
2 Demosth. de Pace, § 25. 
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a third class of citizens, who admit that in theory justice is more desirable — 
than injustice, but in practice they consider that the unjust man has a better © 
time. Then follows the sentence under consideration. Isocrates is still thinking © 
of this third class, and begins his new period with the perfectly natural senti- — 
ment: ‘I wish it were as easy a thing to persuade my hearers to practice as it © 
is the obvious thing to praise virtue.’ mpéyerpov, in other words, is synonymous 
with padiov; but if we read mpoo7jxor, an entirely different thought is introduced, — 
which does not seem to bear on the context. The propriety of praising virtue — 
has nothing todo withthe argument. The conclusion then is that the reading 
of the papyrus, which was also the reading of the Ziirich editors, should be 
restored to the text. 

§ 46. The right reading here would appear to be «al rods cuppdyous rods 
npetépovs aitav idia AvpawopeOa. There is great divergence amongst the — 
MSS. here. I‘ and the vulgate omit (dia, E has &’ ods after avra@v, and © 
so have @ and A in the passage as quoted in the Antidosis. Dionysius read — 
idtg after avt@v, a reading adopted only by Benseler. On the basis of — 
Dionysius and E, Sauppe emended &’ ods to idtovs. The papyrus is very 
fragmentary at this part of the speech, but the letters . . . wy sdvae are clearly © 
preserved, thus supporting Dionysius. The variant idievs would easily creep . 
in through the preceding words cuppdyovs rods merépovs, and then by — 
transposal of the initial letters become corrupted to the senseless 8’ ods. In — 
support of the reading édéa it is worth citing a good parallel in Panegyricus, 
§ 104: Tots adrois vomos amdcas Tas TOES SiwKODpEY . . . OA@V fev TOV — 
Tpayyatov érictatovvtes, idia 8 éxdortous édevOépous edvTEs K.T.r. 4 

§ 56. MSS. ésvyeipoinv, but in the quotation in the Antidosis T has — 
érixerpnoatpev ; the latter reading was adopted by Benseler in the text of the 
De Pace. The papyrus has émiyetpyoa:u, and a number of considerations 
make it probable that this is the true reading. In the first place there are two 
close parallels to the passage under consideration : 

Archid. § 81. émiritror & av TO AowTrov pépos THs Hépas, eb TAS TAEOVEsLAS 
Tas écopuévas Aéyew emryerpnoatper. 4 

Demon. § 11. émtdiroe & dv has 6 was xpévos, ei Macas Tas éxeivou mpakes 
KatapO unoaipeba. 

In both passages the aorist optative is used in the protasis, and in the 
second the plural is required after the preceding judas; in the Avchidamos no — 
personal pronoun occurs in the apodosis, so that either the singular or the © 
‘editorial we,’ of which Isocrates is fond, would be possible. But in the 
De Pace the apodosis has the singular personal pronoun, which makes the plural — 
in the protasis (in the Amtidosis) very awkward, and Kayser, on the basis of 4 
Archid. 81, proposed deleting ye in the De Pace and Antidosis. If the papyrus — 
reading be adopted this deletion is unnecessary. Secondly, it is important to — 
note that’ Isocrates uses the aorist optative of émvyecpety in twelve instances, — 
the present optative only in four. Further, in two out of these four passages* — 

1 Antid. § 8 and Trapez. § 29. 
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the verb in the apodosis is in the imperfect indicative, in one! it is in the 
present optative, while only in the remaining instance? is the aorist optative 
used in the apodosis. Incidentally, émvyerpyoatus instead of émuxespoiny in the 
protasis of this passage would have caused an hiatus. The form émiyespjoarpe 
occurs elsewhere in Isocrates (e.g. Panath. § 64). ‘The contention, therefore, 
is that éwvxyerpjoatus should be adopted in the text of the De Pace in place of 
émuxetpoinv, as the use of the aorist brings the passage under consideration 
into line with the parallels in the Archidamus and Deinonicus, and is more 
in accordance with Isocratean idiom. 

In the same passage I" reads éyyeyevnuévas, vulg. yeyevnuévas, papyrus 
ytyvouévas. The sense given by the reading of the papyrus certainly seems 
preferable. Isocrates has been enumerating the faults of the old régime, and 
concludes by saying: ‘If I were to enumerate all the faults of our present 
régime (yiyvoyévas) I should never have done.’ This reading and the con- 
sequent interpretation also accord better with what follows, for Isocrates says 
his political opponents may reply: mds elmep ottw xaxds Bovrevdpeda 
cwlopeba Kal Svvapuv ovdepias TOAEwWS EXATTW KEKTNMEVOL TUYXAVOLED ; 

§ 86. év Adt@ S€é pupiovs omXitas avTav Kal TOV cUppayYoV aTedEecaD ; SO 
TE and the most recent editors. The vulgate reading is év 8¢ ro Ilovt@ «.7.r. 

That both readings are thoroughly unsatisfactory in the context in which 
they stand there can be no doubt. Isocrates is depicting in vivid colours the 
disasters into which the Athenians of the fifth century were led by an 
incurable lust for power. Other men, he adds, become more cautious after 
failure, but these did not profit by experience. He then gives a list of 
Athenian enterprises, all of which ended disastrously, or at least cost Athens 
heavy losses; and it should be noted that he gives them in chronological 
order—namely, the Egyptian expedition, the Cyprian, the Sicilian, and finally 
the crowning disaster in the Hellespont. Between the references to the 
Cyprian and Sicilian enterprises is inserted the passage under consideration. 

_ Now what is the point in mentioning Datum or Pontus in this connexion? 
The only Athenian expedition to Thrace of sufficient importance to be named 
in such a context was the one to Amphipolis in 424 B.c., and to this Isocrates 
refers elsewhere quite unambiguously. To mention Pontus is even more point- 
less, and besides év 6¢ t@ Ildvtw looks suspiciously like a gloss on Datum, 
though this place was in Thrace, not on the Black Sea. Datum is rarely 
mentioned in ancient writers; Herodotus speaks of it as a town near the 
Pangaean gold-mines,4 and from other sources it appears that the place was 
recolonized about 361 B.c., mainly from Thasos, and that the Athenian states- 
man Callistratos took some part in the new settlement. To this last-named 
fact Isocrates makes a rather vague reference in an earlier passage of the 
De Pace. It may probably be identified with Neapolis, which under this 
name became a port of more importance in the time of Philip and Alexander. 


1 Antid. § 298, 2 Epist. VI. 2. 5 Skylax, Perifl. 67, Harpokrat. s.v. 
3 Archid, § 53. 4 Herodot. IX. 73. 6 de Pace, § 64. 
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From these facts it is clear that the MSS. in this passage are corrupt, but 
fortunately the papyrus has revealed what is undoubtedly the right reading. 
The papyrus reads év 5¢ t@ AcxerXerxd rodéum «.7.’. In other words, the 
Dekeleian War from 413-405 is introduced, together with the Sicilian expe- 
dition and the disaster at Aegospotami, graphically to describe the whole 
of the last half of the Peloponnesian War. The phrase o Aexedeuxds modenos 
is used elsewhere by Isocrates! and several times by Demosthenes? If 
Harpokration and the scholiast on Demosthenes are to be trusted, the term 
was even used to denote the whole of the Peloponnesian War ;? but it does 
not materially affect the present question whether the whole or only the latter 
part of the war is meant. Further, it is to be noted that shortly before the 
present passage Isocrates refers to the Spartan fortification of Dekeleia.* The 
objection might be raised that Athens at this time was on the defensive, and 
that a reference to the Dekeleian War is not altogether appropriate side 
by side with references to great foreign expeditions like the Sicilian. But 
mreoveeia is Isocrates’ theme, and if the Athenians were only on the defensive, 
why did they not make peace after Cyzicus in 410 B.c., when Sparta was 
anxious to come to an agreement? A reference to AexeAeveds modXepos is 
therefore quite appropriate. The most difficult point is to account for the 
corruption or lacuna in and E. The first eight letters of év 5€ r@ Aexerere@ 
mworéuu Could very easily be misread into év Adt@ 6é, but the remaining letters 
-KehetK@ TroAéu@ would not be readily overlooked. Possibly the reference to 
Tov Tetyous Tod év AexerXerdow in § 84 helped to bring about the omission of a 
second reference to the same place, and it must also be remembered that there 
are other passages in Isocrates where I’ has omitted one or more words.® 

To sum up a rather lengthy argument, while it must be admitted that the 
corruption of TE cannot be fully explained, the pointless character of the 
readings they give, and the strength of the historical argument based on 
the general context of the passage, make the claims of the papyrus reading 
irresistible. This is, in fact, the papyrus’ most important contribution to the 
text of the De Pace. 

§ 87. The papyrus has od cuprevOnaovtes Tovs TeOved@tas, aAXr’ épnaOnao- 
Hevot Tais HueTépars cuupopais. This is also the vulgate reading, and is surely 
preferable to TE cuvncOncouevot, adopted by Bekker and Baiter-Sauppe. 
Blass, following a passage in Pollux,® has put cuvyddpuevor in his text. The 
word cuv7dopat occurs twice elsewhere in Isocrates (Philip. §§ 8 and 131), and 
in both passages is employed in a good sense. In the present passage, how- 
‘ever, the context imperatively demands a word meaning ‘to gloat over,’ 


1 E.g. in an earlier passage of the de Pace, § 37, £ § 84. 
and in Plataicus, § 31. 5 Thus in Paneg. § 73 I’ omits the words da 
2 Dem. de Cor. § 96, Androt. § 15, ag. Eubulides, tiv rbre orpareiav, and in Busiris, § 24, the words 
§ 18. TOV cupBavorTwr. 
3 Harp. s.v. AexeAeckds 6 IHedorovvnotaxds 6 Pollux III. ror says émixalpev, éppderOa, 


médemos ard wépovs Tov TedXevralov. Similarly schol. karayaipew> ‘Iooxpdrys 5'épn xal ouvndduevor rats 
ad. Demosth, Androt, § 15. huerépats cuppopats avrt Tod Epndduevor. 
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i.e. €pyndouar. Pollux, moreover, is considerably later in date than the scribe of 
the papyrus; he uses the present participle when the future participle is 
required by the context, and it does not appear possible to find a parallel in 
another classical writer for this supposed use of ovvyjdouat. The probability 
is that the reading cuvnoOncopevoe is the correction of a later rhetorician, to 
whom the verbal assonance—ouprevOnjoovtes . . . cuvnoOnodpevoc—appeared 
more important than correct Isocratean idiom, for Isocrates is particularly 
careful in choosing appropriate words, and avoids using phrases in an 
abnormal way. 

§ 89. @omép mpds tapadeiyywa. So papyrus and the vulgate. IT, which 
all the recent editors follow, reads aomép mpods Setywa. The reading of I is, 
however, not in accordance with Isocratean usage. In Isocrates Sefypa=‘a 
sample’ or ‘example,’ without any accompanying idea of comparison. E.g. 
Antidosis 54 wotép Tov KapTav, éEeveyxeiy Exdotov Selypa Teipdcopar, and 
Epist. VIII. 6 aravtes yap ootép Selypare tols TovovToLs YpwpeEvot. 

Ilapadectyua, on the other hand, occurs some two dozen times in Isocrates, 
and the phrase @omép pos twapade?ypua is actually to be found in Demonicus 11 
This is also the only other place where the simple deyua is used, and the 
contrast between it and its compound is very instructive. The quotation is 
as follows: adda 76 pév axpiBes adtav év érépots Katpots SnrAdcopev, Setypa Se 
THs ‘Immovixou dicews viv éLevnvoyapev, Tpos dv Set Chv o° woTép pos Tapa- 
Seiya. The force of rpds mapade?ypa is clearly ‘as a pattern with which to 
compare or regulate your conduct.’ 

§ 135. Tpitov iv pmdev tmept mrelovos nynobe peta ye THY Tept TOvs Beods 
evoéBeray Tod mapa tots” EXAnow evdoxipetv. This is the reading of all the 
MSS., but in place of sjy7jc0e papyrus reads rovho Ge, corrected by a later scribe 
to monojobe. In either case the sense remains the same, but Isocratean 
usage is overwhelmingly in favour of the papyrus reading. The phrase epi 
mrelovos ayyeicOar elsewhere in Isocrates occurs only once (Aegim. § 10), and 
in that passage mroveto Oa had already been used in the previous line, though in 
a different sense. On the other hand, the phrases zrepi rroddod, Tept TAElovos 
or wept mAeioTov TotetoOas occur no less than twenty-five times in the orator, 
which seems a very strong argument in favour of moujode here. This form 
rather than the aorist should be retained, as it is nearer to the MSS. reading, 
and can also be paralleled from elsewhere (e.g. Aveop. § 19). The present 
argument is further strengthened by a comparison with a passage in the 
Archidamos, which is very similar both in thought and language: pydé wept 
mrelovos davapyev ToLovmevoe TO Shy TOD Tapa Taatv avOpaToLs 
evdooKkLpmetv. 

A few other readings in the papyrus can be considered more briefly : 

§ 75. Pap. od 8é xevav édrridwv; MSS. od 8 érrridov xevov. Here the papyrus 
is to be preferred on a point of rhythm, as this order avoids the monotony of 
five disyllables next to each other (xevav dvta peotov, adda viKGr). 

§ 85. T' éudpoverrépous, adopted by all recent editors; E éupavertépous, 
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which is clearly wrong; vulg. and pap. cwdpoverrépous. It is difficult to decide 
between the two readings here, but it should be remembered that éudpwr is, 
in Isocrates, only found in this passage, whereas c@ppwy occurs frequently. 

§ 113. dou 8 of mpwtevovtes kal SdEas peyioras éyovtes. So all MSS. 
and Pap. A second hand in the papyrus has, however, written apyds in the 


margin as an alternative to d0fas. Though one would hesitate to go against. 


all the MSS. here, adpyds is a very attractive reading in the light of Epzst. I. 7: 
TOV TpwTevoyTa ToD yévous Kal peyloTny ExovTa Sivaptyv. apxads is certainly 
nearer to Ovvauw than dd€£as. 

In conclusion, it is worth while referring to a passage which cannot be 
considered satisfactory, though unfortunately the papyrus does not add to our 
knowledge. In § 61 there is the following sentence: pds pév ody Tovds exh 
Tas éTtAn Wes Totoumévovs ov yarerrov avremeiv; so TE; the vulgate is 
bron ets. The papyrus in this place is fragmentary, and Bell, though he 
restores émAn eis in his transcript, admits that the word may have been 
vmod ers. Now the sense requires a word like ‘censure’ or ‘strictures,’ and 


this is the meaning that ézsdrers is supposed to bear. In Busiris, § 30,and 


Panathenaicus, § 150, all the MSS. read trrorj ers, yet some editors in these 
two discourses have altered the text to éwiAn ws on the basis of the passage in 
the De Pace. The usual, in fact the only, well-attested meaning of tdAn Wis 
is ‘ opinion,’ though ‘ rejoinder,’ ‘reply,’ also seems possible, in view of the 
use of tzoAauBdvev in this sense. In the Panathenaicus ‘ opinions’ make 
perfectly good sense, and therefore there seems no justification for altering the 
MSS. But in the Busivis and the De Pace, even if tmdAn Ws be translated 
‘reply,’ the sense, in view of the general context, is decidedly inadequate. 
But is éwidpis an improvement? In actual fact there seems no evidence 
that éianyes and ériAapBdvecOas were used in the fourth century or earlier 
writers to signify ‘ blame’ or ‘censure.’ évAapPdverOat is used six times by 
Isocrates, never with this meaning,! but in its commonest sense ‘to take hold 
of.’ Of the two MSS. readings, then, neither is satisfactory, but vroAns is 
preferable, both as making sense, though not very good sense, and as having 
the authority of classical writers. Nevertheless, it is perhaps worth suggesting 
that the original reading in the De Pace was émimdnfes, which would very 
easily become confused with either of the MSS. readings. This word is used 
by Aeschines? and by the author of the Evoticus.2 The latter work, as has 
already been indicated by Blass, can be conclusively shown to be the work 
of a pupil of Isocrates, though the actual name of the author must remain 
doubtful. ésrumdn£evs would give exactly the required sense both here and in 
the Busiris passage, and though the word does not actually occur in the extant 
writings of Isocrates, the verb éwurAnrrew is frequently employed. 
M. L. W. LAISTNER. 
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1 The only passage that is in the least doubt- ments instead of bringing forward one’s own. 
ful is Busivis, § 9. Even here émi\apBdvecOa 2 Aeschin. Timar, § 177. 
Tov elpnuévwy does not mean ‘to blame, ’but ‘to 3 Pseudo-Demosth. Erot, § 18. 
take hold of’ and consider other people’s argu- 
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I. 

In E.N. I. c. 5 Aristotle is considering divers views as to what constitutes 
Eudaimonia. He told us inc. 4, 2-3 that there are many conflicting opinions 
on the subject. The Many identify Happiness with some palpable good, such 
as pleasure, wealth, honour, but the Wise? identify it with something beyond 
the Many, while [Plato] denied it to be any specific good at all. Of all these 
views we should (§ 4, cf. Michelet, p. 20) consider such as (i.) have many 
adherents or (ii.) are considered to be reasonable. Accordingly, the Universal 
Good is considered in c. 6 after consideration in c. 5 of five particular goods— 
pleasure in the form of bodily pleasure, honour, wealth, virtue [and, implied in 
the theoretic Life, wisdom]. These five goods are brought into relation with 
four Lives—viz. pleasure with the apolaustic; honour and virtue with the 
political ; [wisdom] with the theoretic; wealth with the business or money- 
making Life; and the first three Lives are called mpoéyovres. There is nothing 
in this introduction of the Lives to astonish us; for, as Aristotle himself tells 
us, TO addmbes ev Tois TpaktiKois ex TOV Epywyv Kal Tod Biov Kpivetat (117ga I8). 
But there is much difference of opinion as to the argument he draws from the 
Lives. According to the view now submitted for consideration, the argument 
is that when a specific good, which some suppose to be Eudaimonia, is also 
the end of a ‘ pre-eminent’ Life, then there is some prima facie probability in 
the view that that specific good is Eudaimonia. 

The last words before the ‘ digression,’ (Sd£as) Soxovcas eye Twa doryov 
(1095a 30), are picked up in the first sentence after it (here yap is merely 
resumptive) by ov« addyws €oikacw éx TOV Biav broXapBavew (b 15), in which 
ovK aGdoyws qualifies broAawBdvew; and they reappear (b 21) in tuyydvouvor dé 
Adyou ‘ they get a hearing’ (Burnet), i.e. their view is considered reasonable. 
So §§ 1-3 of c. 5 amount to this—the Lives show that it is not without reason 
that the coarsest hold (cf. g5a 23) that the Good is pleasure, for pleasure is the 
end of the apolaustic, i.e. of a ‘pre-eminent’ Life. To us this would have 
been plainer if (i.) instead of the personal éoixacvw in b 15 we had had some- 
thing like ov« dddyws, ds gouxev ex Tov Piwv (cf. 1123a 34, 70a 26, 80a 33; 
Met. 10g0b 19), brorapBdvovow, and if (ii.) the proof had been added at once 
after tiv #Sovyy in some such words as 7oAdol yap TeV &v Tais éEovolais 
éuotrabodcr SapSavarddrXw. But the sentence goes off the straight track with 


1 of wey yap (1095a 22) is answered in sense, 2 The same group of idealsand corresponding 
though not in form, by cuveidéres. . . Oavudgovow. modes of living (with the omission of wisdom, 
These words take the place of something like ‘but which was knocked out by the later schools) 
the Wise say Eudaimonia is some good that is appears in Hor. Efist. 1. 6, 29-66. 
not palpable like wealth, viz. wisdom or virtue.’ 
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b 17 806 Kat... amoravotixdv. This is followed by the explanatory Tpeis 
yap elo. paddiota . . . Oewpytixds. Then of pév odv «tr. (b 19) restates and 
explains 76 yap ayaOov ... admoravaTixdv. Its first clause of wév ody TOANOL... 
m™poarpovmevos repeats with additions conveying criticism of the apolaustic Life 
the statement made just before the explanatory note, viz. Tov Biov ayataot 
(sc. of wodAol x. d.) Tov atodavotixdv. In its second clause, the words 
Tuyxdvovct Aoyou (b 21) pick up the earlier statement (b 14) Td dyaOov.. . 
ovx adoyws éoixaciw . . . UmrovAapPavew .. . THY HOovhv, While dia TO qoAXovs 
KTX. explains éoixacu éx tov Biav. 
Just the same argument supports honour. The long period that begins at 
b 14 70 yap aya0ov «tr. bifurcates at broAapBavew (cf. Stewart ad loc.) and 
has two subjects and two tertiary predicates. Its construction may be shown 
thus: 
TO yap ayabov Kal Thy evdatpoviay ovK 
aroyas éoixacw éx THv Biwv UTodAapBaverv 
of wey TOAKOL K. h. T. HOOVHY 


(there follow five and a half lines on pleasure) 
ot Oé yapievtes K. Tp. TLUNV 
(there follow seven and a half lines on honour). 


We must take with of 88 yaplevtes . . . tuujv the whole of 7d yap... 
vronapBavew, not omitting obk adoyws: ‘the identification by the refined of the 
Good with honour is shown by the Lives to be not unreasonable.’ How it is 
not unreasonable is explained at once by b 23 Tod yap qrodsTiKod . . . TéEAOS, 
‘for honour is the end of the political Life? (1177b 13 with 1124a 17), which is 
(b 18) one of the ‘ pre-eminent’ Lives. 

Aristotle might have continued the long period of $$ 1-5 with Gos dé 
dpetnv, and again éyio. dé copiav. And though there isa change of form, the 
argument for virtue is the same as for pleasure and honour. ‘ Virtue might be 
considered to be the end of the political Life’ [in which case the view would 
be confirmed of those wise people who on other grounds hold that the Good is 
virtue]. So he might have argued for wisdom also, but he prefers to deal with 
that good later. , 

The theoretic Life is the third (g6a 4) of the ‘pre-eminent’ Lives, and 
these are (95b 17) tpels paduota, just three in number; cf. for paducta 
E.E. 1214a 31 év tpiol paduota. The business man is a ‘little’ person— 
I take Sais from Aspasius—[and so his Life is far from corroborating the 
view of those who (g5a 25) think wealth is Happiness]. With this personal 
use of Basos in contrast with greatness cf. Ajax 160: 

peTa yap peyarwv Batos dpiot’ av 

kal péyas op0oi@’ 7rd puxpotépwr. 
Compare also the Epicurean use of the form uxxos, ‘ teeny-weeny,’ in a some- 
what similar context (Usener, Epicurea, fr. 560*=Plut. adu. Colot. 11274): 
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Tovs d€ TONTLKOUS avdpas él yédXwTt Kal KaTadUce THs S0Ens dvouatouvcr povor, 
\ "Ez , by > / re > 06 A a be ¢ \ 
Tov ’Erapewevoav éoxnxévar Te NéyovTes ayabov Kat TodTO bé puKKOV, OUTwC! 
TO pyuate ppalovtes. 


II. 


The logical predicate of the sentence 76 yap aya0ov xX. is contained in 
the words ov« addyas, and these go closely with 76 dyaOov nal tHv eddatpoviar 
immediately preceding and with trovapBdvew ... tiv Hdovnv (. . . TLuHy). 
The Lives (i.) do not show that men do in fact hold certain views; but that 
they hold them not unreasonably. It would be superfluous for Aristotle to 
prove from the Lives that some men do have as their ideal pleasure or wealth ; 
for we have just been told it as a fact (95a 23). Besides, the views of the Many 
obviously are to be ascertained by asking them, not by a priori reasoning. 
Again, (ii.) we must not take é« trav Biov with brodapBdvew as though we 
were being told that men first considered the Lives and then formed ideals in 
consequence; and we should understand with of dé yapievtes x. mp. Tiny the 
whole of To dyaOov . . . itoAapBavev, by no means omitting ov« ddroyws. In 
regard to pleasure we are expressly told (b 17 6d xal) that approval of the 
apolaustic Life is the consequence (not the cause) of the idealization of 
pleasure (cf. Pol. 1314b 31). Hence we must reject such interpretations as this 
of Aspasius (H. 10. 13): tprdv yap dvtwv Biov .. . ovK addyas é« TOUT@Y Ta 
Biov opydpevor cal’ Exactov avtav ddrot GAANV evdaipoviay TiOEvTaL d1d TO THY 
evdarpoviay pndev ddXo eivar 7) Biov tédevov. Nor (iii.) should we take ov« . 
adoyos with é« trav Biwv and suppose we are being told that people make their 
ideals in conformity with their own Lives; so Eustratius (34, 6), cat dnow dre 
ovK avev NOyou Kal akoXovOias THs Tpds TOV oiKetov Exactos Biov Tdde eivat THY 
evoatmoviay 7 Tdde UrodapBdvovaw* of perv ToAXdOL Kk. dh. T. HOovHY (cf. Para- 
phrast, H. 7, 23). In spite of adyamadou and mpoa:povpevor (17 and 20) we must 
not be misled into supposing that the Lives are the own lives of all, or any- 
thing like all, those who idealize these various goods. From the circumstances 
of human life the vast majority of mankind can ‘prefer’ the apolaustic Life 
only in the sense that they would lead it if they could. ‘One swallow does 

not make spring’; and ‘to have a good time’ and ‘do oneself well’ occa- 
sionally is not to live the apolaustic Life: ‘nec appellatur omnino uita nisi 
confecta atque absoluta’ (de Fin. II. § 87). Those who live the apolaustic 
Life may be many among potentates (g5b 21), or even among those who are 
deemed happy (1176b 12); but they are few relatively to all men, even if we 
exclude slaves. 

We have, in fact, to distinguish in connexion with c. 5 no less than three 
groups, though they may to some extent overlap. There are (i.) unphilosophic 
people whose ideals are simply the name and spontaneous expression of their 
character (1113a 25): these are of modAoi of 95a 21, of whom in c. 5. the 
modAol x. b. and the yapievtes (cf. Pol. 1267a I and 40) x. mp. are sections. 
Then there are (ii.) men who actually live the Lives, i.e. persons like Sardana- 
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pallus, or, say, Aristides and Pericles. This group ii., when Aristotle is 
speaking of the political Life, is only implied, viz. in the words tod rodsTiKod 
Biov (b 23): at least, the subject of éotxact (b 26) is the yaptevres of b 22 (cf. 
I159a 22) rather than statesmen as such. But (i.) and (ii.) are separated when, 
speaking of the apolaustic Life, he says (b 21) ruyydvovar dé Aoyou—se. (i.) of 
ToNAol kK. b.—O1a TO TONAOVS TOY év Tals éEovotais—i.e. (iil.)—ou. &. The third 
group (iii-) are reflective persons who find in the acknowledged ‘ pre-eminence’ 
of this or that Life a proof that its special good is the Good; and these, not _ 
(i.), are the persons of whom it might be correctly said, to use the words 
already quoted from Aspasius, that é« tovtwy tav Biwv opympevos (observe that 
Aspasius is free from the error ‘their’ Lives), they identify Eudaimonia with 
the good of one or other of the ‘pre-eminent’ Lives. They (iii.) are not 
distinctly mentioned in this chapter; but they are implied in (b 21) truyydvovot 
8 Adyov. The Many ‘get a hearing’; i.e. their view is considered reasonable, 
Soxel yew tTiwvd NOyor, to apply the language of c. 4, 4. But by whom? By — 
(iii.) thinkers, persons who are induced—inter alia—by the admitted ‘pre- — 
eminence’ of the Life of sensual pleasure to think the idealization of pleasure 
is at least not unreasonable. 

Of this group (iii.) we have a specimen in Polyarchus, a voluptuary ‘ not , 
wholly strange to philosophy,’ who puts forward a similar appeal to the | 
behaviour of potentates in a passage (apud Athen. 545) from the Life of 
Archytas, by Aristoxenus.t He says that Nature, ‘whenever she is speaking 
her own utterance’ (cf. Diog. Laert. II. 89), bids men follow after [bodily] 
pleasures, and she declares that a texunpvov icxyvpov, that indulgence, not — 
temperance, is in accordance with man’s constitution, is rd rdvtas dvOp@rous, — 
dtav é£ovocias émidaBwvTar péyeOos aEwypewy exovans, emt Tas TwpaTLKas HdoVvaS 
katahéperOar Kal TodToO vouilew Tédos evar THs éEovoias. He then cites the 
kings of the Persians and the contemporary tyrants, and the kings of the © 
Lydians, the Medes, and still earlier the Syrians. (Sardanapallus will be | 
included under the last, cf. de Fin. II. § 106, Tusc. V. § 10o1=Arist. fr. 1488b 
38 sqq.) For similar reasoning see 1176b 16 doxe? pev ody evdanpovixd TadTa — 
eivas Sua TO TOs év OuvacTeiats ev TovTOLS aTroaxXoAdLeW, ovdev O’ tows onpetov 
oi TovodTot etowv. Sensual pleasures ‘are considered’ to constitute Happiness; 
i.e. reflective persons, people like Polyarchus, our group (iii.), regard the — 
debauchery of potentates as a onetov in favour of pleasure. So in I. 5, 3 the 
coarsest ‘get a hearing’ for their crude hedonism, sc. with some thoughtful q 
persons, because many potentates feel like Sardanapallus. 


III. 

Had we the various discussions to which reference is made in rog6a 3 and _ 

g, the reasoning intended in E.N. I. c. 5 would doubtless be more easily — 
followed; as it is, we have to scrutinize the chapter carefully in the search for 


1 We are perhaps warranted in finding here Similarly with I. c. 4, cf. Harm, Elem. p. 30= 
some reminiscences of this chapter and X.c. 6. Westphal II. p. 57. 
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clues. A clue to the nature of the ‘pre-eminence’ of the Three Lives— 
wherein lies the argument in favour of their respective goods—is given, I think, 
in these words of § 3, tuyydvovat b€ Adyou Sid TO TOAXNOVS TeV ev Tals eEovciats 
op. > That in this phrase éfovcia: means positions of power in the State (cf. 
Gorg. 468e, 525D-6b), and of & +. é& are potentates—whether Asiatic 
monarchs or Greek tyrants, or simply powerful statesmen like Pericles—is 
shown by 1158a 28, 59a 19, and by the phrase Tovs év duvacretais used in the 
parallel passage 1176b 12-17 (cf. I1r79a 14). The Life in which such greatness 
is possible, is the ‘political’ Life; and that is why it is reckoned a pre- 
eminent Life, one which is, literally, extraordinary. Many of these potentates 
indulge in the apolaustic Life; and so it too is pre-eminent, but only with a 
derived pre-eminence. It is not pre-eminent because it is lived by private 
voluptuaries such as ‘Smindyrides the Sybarite,’ who is coupled for luxury 
with Sardanapallus by Chamaeleon or Theophrastus zrepi 2)dovqs (Athen. 51IC¢, 
cf. 273b-c). He is joined with Sardanapallus also in the passage on the Lives 
in E.E. (1216a 16); but in £.£. the important thing about the three Lives is 
their voluntariness, this being the reason why they are reckoned happy. In 
E.N. it is Temporal Power that renders the political and the apolaustic Lives 
pre-eminent. Now, in divers times and places, we find Spiritual Power 
‘rivalling the Temporal; and in the Greek world—so far at least as the 
philosophers could see that world—the place taken by the Spiritual Power in 
other societies was occupied by the Wise, by men such as Thales or Anaxa- 
goras, who knew things qwepurta kal Oavuacta Kal yareTa Kal Satpovia 
(r141b 6), and were admired perhaps also for their éXev@epia, their detachment 
from the ordinary cares and ties of human beings (cf. Clemens apud W. L. New- 
man, Pol. Vol. III., p. 322)!. The Life of the Wise then is also pre-eminent in 
dignity—which is perhaps what Eustratius intended by his rods éupaveotépovs 
tov Blov (34, 15)—and so, I think, we get the three mpoéyovres Biou.? 

The argument in connexion with them I take to be simply the following. 
Since Eudaimonia is a thing that all desire and since possession of such a 
_ thing gains a man evdokia (Rhet. I. 5, 8, 1361a 26), therefore it is reasonable to 
seek the happy man among the évdofor, and therefore in one of the pre- 
eminent Lives. Hence the three great Lives supply an argument each in 
favour of its respective good; but the ‘littleness’ of the money-maker, and 
therefore of the business Life makes that Life into an argument against 
wealth. 

Aspasius indeed says (see § 2) that, starting from these Lives, people make 
this or that good to be Eudaimonia 61a 76 tiv eddatpoviay pndév Gddo clvar 7 
Biov réderov. The last words imply that the three Lives are a list of the 
possibly perfect Lives and therefore of the possibly happy Lives. And (11, 2) 


1 Clem. Al. Str. II. 130. 497 P. } kar’ dvOpwmrov eva eth. These last words imply 

2 In Stob. II. 144 W the reading weprrds of P that the apolaustic Life also had pretensions to 
may be right, though Wachsmuth prefers rpirrds: be wepirrés, and so we get again the three pre- 
Blav 58 wepirras ldéas elya, mpaxrixdy, Oewpytixdy, eminent Lives of our chapter; for the compound 
civberov cE duqotv. Tov wer yap dmodavorikdv jrrova Life is not a distinct type. 


G 
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he explains Bavds ‘little’ by os mpos evdarwoviay Bais. He seems, then, to 
regard mpoéyovres as meaning pre-eminent in regard to Happiness. Similarly 
according to E.E. 1215a 26 we start from an existing division of men’s Lives 
according to their relation to Happiness into (a) those that admittedly fall 
short of Happiness and (8) those that are reckoned happy. Under (a) fall 
Lives directed to ra dvayxaia, viz. reputation (6d£a)' and wealth. Under (6) 
fall the Lives ods of én’ éEoucias tuyxdvovtes Tpoatpotvtas Shv amavtes, i.e. all 
those who, having abundance of necessaries,” really can do what they like, 
choose these Lives, the apolaustic, political, and philosophic. These three, 
then, are the only Lives in which men place Eudaimonia (1216a 28) ; and they 
correspond to the three goods—fhronesis, virtue, pleasure (or, as we might says 
Intellection, Conation, Feeling in their highest forms)—in which, or in some 
of which, Happiness must consist (1214a 30). Evidently £.E.’s division of 
men’s Lives presupposes that the claims of wealth and honour (or at least of 
reputation) are already recognized as worthless. This is the situation when 
these Lives recur in E.N. X. cc. 6-8; but when E.N. I. c. 5 opens, the 
situation is that a number of pretenders to Eudaimonia have appeared in c. 4, 
among them honour and wealth; nothing has yet been said for or against any 
of them; and the views of the Many have not been dismissed in E.N., whereas 
in E.E. they have been turned out (1214b 34) as quite unworthy of considera- 
tion. Consequently, to start E.N.I.c. 5 by declaring there were only three 
possibly happy Lives would be quite unwarranted. Aspasius seems to have 


felt something of this in connexion with his explanation of Bacds as ‘little in — 
regard to Happiness’; for he manufactures an argument? in support of this — 
assertion by continuing (II, 3) 0 yap waAodvTos ov TO Entovpevov ayabov GNXA 
Xpnotmov xTr., Where we should discern, not variant readings, but the ~ 


commentator’s resourcefulness. 
‘ . . . 9 . . i . 
Little in regard to virtue’ may seem a suitable meaning for Bauos if we 


look at Pol. 1278a 20, 1319a 26, 1328b 40; and ‘ pre-eminent in virtue’ would ~ 
appear appropriate for two of the Lives according to Pol. 1324a 30. But we 
want something that lets in the apolaustic Life. Besides, whether virtue — 


contributes to happiness is still to be decided. Many thought it did not: cf. 
Hor. Epist. I. 6, 31; also Polyarchus in Aristoxenus /./. (Athen. 545b). 


The very term mpoéxovres should deter us from mixing up the three Lives — 


of this chapter with the three mpata yévn of men, dirocodov, pirovixor, 


diroxepoés, in Rep. 581c. This Platonic scheme embraces all human beings ~ 


like the similar classification attributed to Pythagoras; at least it includes all 
who are not slaves. The list in I. c. 5 is not all-embracing: ‘ pre-eminent’ 


Lives imply other Lives that are not pre-eminent just as e.g. ‘liberal’ — 
professions imply others that are not liberal. Sothe Paraphrast is wrong with ~ 


1 The author of E.E. may have set a higher Pol, 1255b 35. 
value on 7:47 taken in some restricted sense: see 3 Similarly the reading or conjecture duos, 
1232b 17 sq. which would, I suppose, pass easily into Basds, 
2 éfovcla is used, not as in our c.5, but as in requires an argument in support of it. 
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his caorxol Biot (7, 25). We have not here a list of generic Lives into which 
all human Lives must fit. We have not even the three most prevalent Lives ; 
for the business Life is far commoner than any of them. 


TV, 

The idea that Aristotle could not have introduced any Life in I. c. 5 
other than the three mpoéyovres has had great influence on commentators. 
Eustratius does not indeed deny the money-making to be a fourth Life, though 
his description of the three Lives (34, 20) as éumaOns, petptomabys, amabys 
(with the last compare E.E. 1215b 12 tov Edvta advras Kalb Kabapas mpos TO 
Sixavov «TX. in reference to the third Life) really makes them into a threefold 
all-embracing scheme. Still, he does not (38, 19) allow Aristotle to talk 
(Eustratius had of course Biasos, not Bacdés) of anything lower than pre-eminent 
Lives: ‘Having said the most pre-eminent Lives were three, but not having 
mentioned the business Life, écret catrevoes THY avOpmTwY TOANOVS Ov MOVOV 
tuxovTas GAN’ éviote kal Tovs bTEepéyovTas Kal avTod’s Bactrels obos Midas o 
@Dpv— .. . cal wav orvody éritndevovtas mpds KTHoWw Ypnudtov, accordingly 
he talks a little about this too.’ But the Paraphrast (8, 17) gets rid of the 
fourth Life by tucking it away inside the apolaustic and the political, two of 
his generic Lives. One might have thought that Aspasius would have had 
room for an imperfect Life beside the three perfect ones; but he also reduces 
four to three (10, 14) by substituting for modctuxos the word ypenpatiotiKés : 
Tpiov yap dvTwv Biwy Tov Te Oewp. Kal Tod aTror. Kal TOD yYpnuatiotixod. In his 
day the last word covered public as well as private business (see L. and S.), 
and is, I presume, the word that Varro translates by negotiosus when he talks 
(apud Aug. de Ciu. Dei XIX. cc. 1-3 ; ed Dombart II. 349, 5; 351, 6) of three 
Lives—the otiosa, the negotiosa, and the mixed. This seems to be a scheme of 
generic (351, 22; 355, 23) rather than perfect Lives, though public business 

was at least most prominent in the second Life in Varro’s mind (349, 8; 
351,15). However that may be, Aspasius has taken ypyyariotixds from this 
list (cxoNacTLKos, Xpnu., pixTds) in order to. bring the money-makers and 
politicians under one head as men of business, and so keep the total number 
of Lives in this passage down to three. 

But while Aspasius cuts down Aristotle’s Lives from four to three, he 
multiplies the varieties of men leading the political or, as he calls it, business 
Life. Aristotle intended one and the same group of men in §§ 4-6. But 
Aspasius assigns honour and virtue as ends to different groups of men. For 
when he comes to deal with (1095b 26) érz & éoixace tiv timhy Sidkew KTH, 
we find him writing és 88 eal dcored TepvKdtes aomdfovtas TH Typ, 
Sid Toto paivovtar SidKkew adityv «Tr. To these two lots add the ypnuatucrys, 
and there are no fewer than three groups under the xpyyatiotixds Bios. Now 
E.E. also has three groups under the political Life. These are (1216a 19-26): 
(i.) 2vxor who choose noble actions 86£ys yapu, and (ii.) the true woAvteot who 
choose them airéy ydpwv, and then (iii.) yet another group (a 26-7)—oi de 
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Tool Ypnudrov Kat wreovekias evexev &rrtovtar Tod Ehv ovrws. Evidently the 
last group is only the ypnuatiorys of E.N., i.e. the author of E.E. supposed 
that Aristotle went back in § 8 to the political Life of §§ 4-6. Thus, while 
Aspasius folded the business man in the second Life by changing its name to 
the vaguer ypnpuatiotixds, E.E. keeping the modutixds Bios converted him 
into a money-making public man; being mindful perhaps of E.N. 1134b 7, 
63b 5-11; Rep. 344a, 347a. Still, though the methods are different—Aspasius 
changes the Life of public business into the Life of business in general, 
E.E. changes the money-making man in general into the man who makes 
money out of public Life—yet by both Aspasius and £.E. the ypnuatiorns of 
our c. 5, 8 is put in the same Life with the persons of c. 5, 4-6, so that 
Aristotle is saved from discussing four Lives after saying there were three. In 
place of Aristotle’s one group of honour-seekers we get in both Aspasius and 
E.E.two groups, seeking respectively (i.) honour, (ii.) through honour con- 
sciousness of virtue (Asp.), or (i.) honour, (ii.) virtuous action without regard — 
to honour (E.E.). While we see how Aspasius has got his second group out 
of E.N., E.E.’s second group appears at first sight to be an original improve- 
ment on E£.N., especially as the analysis of love of honour in § 5 is ignored 
again by E.E. (1239a 21-33) when it recurs 1159a 12-27 and E.E. has no 
virtue corresponding to that of IV. c. 4 (on which difficulties were felt in 
ancient times, see Asp. 117, 29); i.e. its author probably disapproved of — 
Aristotle’s whole attitude to honour. But Eustratius (35, 28) finds nearly the , 
same group implied on oyedov (95b 23): To 5é cyedov eimev Ott eici Tues oF Oud 
THY apeTHVY Kal TO KaT’ avTHVY TéXeLoy ToVvodat, Socrates being an instance, as is — 
shown by his choosing death rather than tis KAomipou cwtnpias. We see 
now that E.E.’s (1) wos who act d0&s xdpw correspond directly to rod — 
monuTtKov Biov oxeddv [tin] TédXos (where in fact cyeddv is just modeste | 
affirmantis as in 95a 17, Rhet. 1389b 14-18), and its (2) are the good people — 
implied by oxedov. So here again by different methods of misinterpretation — 
E.E. and Aspasius gain the same end, which in this case is to get rid of the © 
general statement that honour is the end of the political Life.* 5 


Vs 

If the suggestion be correct that E.E. 1216a 26-7 ot 5& modXol ypnpaTov 
Kal wreovetias Evexev &trtovtas ToD hv ovTas reflects E.N. 0 5é ypnwatiotys ... 
éotiv, we cannot doubt that £.E. points back, not to the Bass of Aspasius, — 


1 Similarly E.E.’s rejection of the Many 
(1214b 34) may be misinterpretation (due to 
philosophic superiority) rather than originality. 
We can make Aristotle dismiss the Many in the 
words (95a 29) ixavdv dé . . . Adyor if we (1) give 
a good sense to émurodafoicas (Eustr. 30, 7 ex- 
plains, doa: wartora eyylfovcr Tw addnOe? ef kal wh 
axpiB@s épixvodvrat) or (2) incorrectly take # not as 
disjunctive but as adding doxovcas éyew tid Nbyov 
as an explanation of émm. Now Asp. (9, 24) 
simply repeats the words, and it may be that he 


did so because he thought doxoveas «rd. was itself — 
explanatory of émurodagotcas, since just before — 
(9, 7) he has himself used # as merely explanatory. — 

Again, £.E.’s epithet goprucds (1215a 28) for — 
the arts that merely aim at défa may be merely — 
E.N.’s émiroatérepov (95b 24); since Asp, (10, — 
17) for ot moNdXot Kal doprikwraro. writes of mw. K. 
érirodardraro, which makes goprixés and émuré- 
Aavos synonymous, On the other hand see 
Theaet. 176c; also cf. E.E. 1230b 16. y 
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but to the vulgate @iavos— the money-maker,’ i.e. the money-making politician, 
‘is a violent sort of person,’ i.e. uses his public position to extort money (cf. 
Gorg. 466c). It will not, however, follow that Piavos, being as early as E.E., 
must also be correct, for E.E. 1225b 3-5, like Aspasius (65, 6-8; cf. Anon. 145, 
12-13), presupposes both waicas and micas or woricas in 1111a 14. And 
Biaios seems impossible however we take it. 

Prima facie, since such words in -rys properly are nouns and denote 
agents, but a human being cannot be called Piaos because he is engaged 
év Bratw mpdfer (Adam on Ref. 399¢), the words 6 ypnuatioths Blass tis dorky 
mean ‘the money-maker is a violent sort of man.’ This might do if Aristotle 
were really talking of a species of statesman; but whether the account just 
given of E.E. is right or not so far as it concerns E.E., it is wrong to combine 
the ypnpatiorys with the modvtixoi, who are separated off by the mention in 
between of the theoretic Life. As an epithet of the money-maker in general 
(there is no more justification for limiting the word here to the unnatural 
Xpnuatiotixn of Pol. I. than there is for limiting the meaning of wAodTos) it is 
not suitable; for though in pursuit of wealth men sin both by force and by 
fraud, yet fraud is the characteristic crime of private business rather than 
force. Compare the wXovte?y addrws in the scholium apud Gorg. 451e; uerte 
aliquid, wwra Pers. V. 137. Hence we must reject latrocinium sapit in Zell’s 
translation, or the Biav évdeixvutat mpds TO KtTHcacOar 7d EnTtovmevov of 
Eustratius (38, 24),) or Aquinas’s pecunia per uiolentiam acquiritur et per 
uwolentiam perditur. Consequently, most modern scholars, including Bonitz 
and Bywater in his index, are of opinion that Bios must be understood from 
Oewpntixds just before and rod qodutixod Piov, etc., earlier in the chapter. 
The sentence thus supplemented is then interpreted in a variety of 
ways. 

One interpretation is ‘compulsory’: od modAols éotw épactés, says the 
Paraphrast (8, 21), ddéyou yap etdovto macys THs év Bim omovdhs TédXos TA 
xpnpata éxetv. But the persons who concern us here are just those whom the 
Paraphrast calls few, viz. those who consider wealth to be Eudaimonia, and 
therefore live the money-making Life voluntarily ; and these are not such 
a negligible quantity that the business Life might here be called compulsory 
without any qualification or explanation. It is by no means the case that 
most men only earn so long as they have not enough to live on. This may be 
true to some extent of those whose opportunities of acquiring wealth are at 
best small, viz. the labouring classes; for example, the potter of Rep. 421d. 
But as Solon said (13, 73), those who have most, dsaAaciws omevdover ; 
cf. Hor. Sat. I. 1, 61, on the bona pars hominum, where notice libenter v. 63. It 
is the man who knows when he has enough that cannot be found, Pers. 6, 80; 
cf. Pol. 1257b 39 (where observe oldpevos Setv) ; 66b 37 (apoarperixol); 71a 17 
(trav xy’ advxnpatav tev éExovoiwv). The wealth-seekers then are neither forced 


1 This does not seem influenced by Matt. 11, 12 Biacral dpragovow abriy. 
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nor rare; and as they are the persons who concern us in this chapter, not the 
man who toils to fill his stomach, the epithet ‘compulsory’ for their Life 
would here be wholly inappropriate. E.E. indeed asserts (1215a 35) that all 
who are én’ é€ovcias choose one of the three Lives, the apolaustic, etc. (see 
§ 3); but we must understand this as true only of persons of sound sense or 
the like (at any rate the Many are not being considered, see 1214b 34), just as 
the statement Pol. 1255b 35 that dcous éEovcia pi) adtovs Kaxomrabeiy engage 
in politics or philosophy, is only true of the ¢Aotipotatos mpds apeTnv 
Pol. 1324a 30. In E.E. 1214b 6-11 wealth is recognized as one of the things 
that a man who can live cata Tv abtod Tpoaipeoww may make the cxomds Tod 
kados Shv. Plainly for such a man the money-making Life will be voluntary. 
He may be mistaking means for ends, but that will not make his actions 
involuntary for Aristotle (1110b 31). 

Grant appealed to £.E. 1215a 26-33 as confirming the rendering ‘com- 
pulsory’ in E.N., for in that passage of E.E. the Lives directed to money- 
making in its various forms are included among those that are considered not 
to be happy, but to be lived trav dvayxaiwv yapw. But this would prove too 
much, since the Lives devoted to d0£a (good fame) are likewise so reckoned. 
Besides, action to secure necessaries is voluntary for Aristotle; cf. Pol. 1258a 40 
on legitimate business, dvayxatias nab évaivoupévns. If praised, it is voluntary 
(1109b 31). No doubt we read in Demosthenes, 7m Eubul. 1308, § 31, 7peis 
8 oporoyotpev kal tawias tore Kat Shv oxy bvtwa tpoTov BovAcpeOa (cf. 
Gorg. 467d). But Aristotle would not call such living compulsory. Indeed, 
if it were, nearly all human living would be compulsory; for we read 1162b 35 
BotrecOat ev Tavtas i) Tods TAEicTOUS TA KAAG, TpoatpeicOas Sé TA wPEAWA. 
Even the looser sense of ‘compulsory’ (for which axovovos would be more 
suitable), according to which we do not act éxévres for the sake of means as 
such (£.E. 1215b 27), will not do here; for, as was said, the man we have to 
consider is the man who puts happiness in wealth, 1.e. for whom wealth is the 
End. But if ‘compulsory’ will not do, neither will the very clever division 
which Burnet accepts, 6 yp. Bia doris éotiv. And this reading has the further 
disadvantage that dots éoriv is meaningless, as there is no room here for 
affectation of ignorance or of indifference as to who the business man or 
money-maker is. 

The author of the Rhet. ad Alex. 1428b 9 says that on account of gain we 
often tiv dicw Bracdpevor kal Ta On TpoerdpcOa mpatrew, but Aristotle 
would not call such action compulsory (1113b 5). The would-be millionaire 
is not constrained by things too strong for human nature (III0a 25; 
I Cor. 10, 13), things weduxdta BidlecPat thv piow (E.E. 1225a 22). Nor 
if the money-makers (like the ambitious, Pol. 1323a 37) treat means as ends 
(Pol. 1257b 25) can their Life be called Piasos in the sense that it violates the 
nature of things. This word Biasos is never simply synonymous with wapa 
gvow, and the terms coincide only when a body’s natural motion is overcome 
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by external physical force (im’ addov Phys, 255b 33). We could not call 
cannibalism and the other practices of E.N. VII. c. 5 Biaa. 

There remains the possibility that Aiasos means év Biaiw mpdfe, ‘ the 
business Life is a severe one’ or ‘ full of inevitable hardships,’ or, as Gillies 
translates, ‘a life of money-making and commerce is plainly a state of toil and 
trouble,’ Biaros being used as when combined with ovoz or tpod7 (Pol. 1335b 9, 
38b 41). It might be beside the mark to say that this would apply also to the 
political Life (Rep. 399a, 1117b 7, 77b 6-18; and cf. dperd, modvpoxOe KTH., 
and Heracl. 625 4 8 dperd Balver Sud pdyOwv), and even to the theoretic (or at 
any rate the philosophic) Life (de Fin. V. § 57; Pers. 3, 79). And for sense 
we can quote Pindar, fr. 123 (Athen. 601d), wept xpypacr poxOifer Biatws, or 
Gorg. 467d; Hor. Sat. I. 4, 30, Epist. I. 16, 70-1; Pers. 5, 146-8. But even 
this will not do; for this, like the other interpretations that give a passive 
sense to Biatos, requires us, as has been already remarked, to make ypyya- 
tuoTHs into an adjective qualifying Bios understood, which is surely impossible. 
Richards writes (A ristotelica, p. 1), ‘ ypnuatvatis (Bios) is like Bios poverns in 
1097b g . . . and countless other cases of words in -rys used adjectivally.’ 
But surely the brackets make all the difference, especially here where the 
Lives have so far been specified by adjectives in -cads, and ypnuatioteKds was 
ready to hand. Contrast Soph. El. I. 6, 165a 22, 6 cogua7is XenwatiaTHs with 
I. 5, 171b 28, % codiotinnh éorw .. . Xpnwatiotixy tus. The sudden intro- 
duction of the form in -rys as an adjective qualifying a noun understood would 
be an extreme instance of what Roemer (Rhet. xxviii.) calls the ‘ inconcinnitas 
Aristoteli propria et plane singularis.’ A most unfortunate instance; for if 
Aristotle wrote what we find in the MSS., then, whatever he intended to say, 
he said in fact, ‘the business man is a violent sort of person.’ The same 
feeling that deters us from inserting Bios in the text, or from changing 
Xpnwatiactys to ypnuatioteKos, should induce us to suppose that when Aristotle 
changed from -vxds as in Oewpntixds, etc., to -r#s, he did so because he meant 
to talk of the man (cf. Ramsauer, p. 17), not of the Life. 

There remains, however, one way of getting the sense, ‘ the business man 
has a hard Life.’ The Antiqua gives pecuniosus autem quis uiolenter est (cf. 
Aquinas’s per uiolentiam quoted above). If this is not a mere blunder, it points 
to Biaiws; could the true reading be Piaiws move, the origin of the error being 
the passing of IIO into TIC? But no conjecture is necessary if we can 
accept Batos. 

VI. 

The interpretation now advanced of c. 5, I-7, is in no way dependent on 
our reading Bards in § 8. Buta point in favour of Bavds is that it carries on 
the argument that runs through the preceding portion of the chapter: the 
claims made for (1.) pleasure, and (ii.) honour or (iii.) virtue, [and (iv.) wisdom], 
get some confirmation from their being the goods of the three pre-eminent 
Lives ; the business man is a ‘little’ fellow, i.e. his Life is the reverse of 
pre-eminent, and so (v.) wealth lacks this confirmation. The reasoning thus 
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extracted from § 8 seems quite in place; so that, though Aspasius is not — 
a strong authority to set against the MSS.—he has some bad readings, see — 
Bywater, Contr. p. 3—yet merely as a conjecture’ Basds seems deserving of © 
consideration. Two questions arise: (i.) Is it improbable that Aristotle would — 
call the business man ‘little’? And (ii) is the use of Basds here so unlikely — 
that we must, with Bywater, ibid. p. 3, regard the word as a mere error of © 
transcription ? . 

As to the first question, Eustratius (38, 19), as was mentioned in § 4, — 
thought that Aristotle introduced .the money-making Life as another pre-— 
eminent Life added by a sort of afterthought. But though some potentates — 
have been money-makers, yet they are few among potentates, and very few | 
indeed in proportion to the total number of wealth-seekers; and so the — 
business Life has not been closely associated with monarchs and such persons ~ 
like the apolaustic Life. Besides, Aristotle is writing carefully here, and itis ~ 
quite unlikely that after saying there were three pre-eminent Lives he should ~ 
introduce a fourth pre-eminent Life without explanation ; whereas, since he ~ 
has undertaken to consider views that have many adherents (1095a 30) as well — 
as those that the wise approve, there is nothing surprising in his adding a Life — 
that, though not pre-eminent, is very prevalent. There can be no doubt of ~ 
the popularity, then as now, of the view that wealth constitutes happiness, or 
at any rate is its immediate and adequate cause: compare the use of eddalpov — 
and beatus to mean ‘ wealthy,’ and ‘ wealthy’ itself and ‘well off’ But a Life — 
is not pre-eminent because many live it or approve of it; and, presumably, 
apart from petty traders, the main types of the business man for the ancients 
were ot mdéovtes (Gorg. 467d; cf. Hor. Sat. I. 1, 6; 4, 29; Epist. I. 1, 45, 
where Wilkins refers to Solon 13, 43; I. 16, 71; Pers. 5, 54; 6, 75); bankers 
or money-lenders; labour-contractors; factory-owners. Such persons did not ~ 
rank high gua business men: Nicias was not eminent because he hired out q 
gangs of slaves to work the mines but because he was a leading statesman. — 
We read, it is true, 6 wAovctos b76 TOAAGY TL“aTaLt Kal O avdpelos Kal 0 coos 
(Rep. 582c). These are strong words and the mAovctos is in good company. _ 
But we are not concerned here with the rich as such. There is no special Life 
of the rich; they may be found living any Life; and the apolaustic Life is 
possible for them alone. The man we have to do with here is one who may 
or may not already be rich, may or may not have ideas of leading the 
apolaustic Life, or even of being virtuous, after he has made his pile; but as 
xXpnpatioTys he is a Snwsoupyds of wealth (Gorg. 452c), a OncavpoToids avnp — 
(Rep. 554a). Though 70 7AO0s praises him (554b, cf. Hor. Sat. II. 3, 121), his 
science, to apply the language of Gorg. 51Ic, was not cepvy tus but opsxpd. — 
Aristotle evidently excluded his Life from the list of pre-eminent Lives; and — 
modern ways of thinking should not make us feel surprise if we find Aristotle — 
even calling him ‘little.’ 


1 Ramsauer’s conjecture Bdvavoos was pub- Heylbut in 1889. 
lished in 1878 before Aspasius was published by 
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In regard to the improbability of Aristotle’s using this particular word, we 
seem to get some support for Basds here from the Epicurean expression quoted 
§ 1, “Evapewodvoay éoxncévar tt. . . ayabov Kal rodto bé puxKxdv. It is 
certainly not a word of Attic prose: thus in Epicurus, Max. xvi. Bad of 
Democritus is replaced by Spayéa (see Usener, Epic. p. 396). But it was not 
an unknown word at Athens. The Indices show that it was used by Sophocles 
fairly often in iambics; and fr. 255 (Dind.) suggests that it may have been 
current in a proverb: ®omep % mapotpmia | ee Kdpta Batdy yvetos av yévur 
avnp. Aristophanes has it at least Ach. 2 in iambics besides Clouds 1013 in 
anapaests. Elsewhere we may observe that Herondas, who has puxxes (6, 59), 
may have Bavds (8, 12); and in Athen. 118c it is used of fish. The real 
difficulty is to find examples of its use metaphorically, and I know only of the 
passage Ajax 160 given in § 1. But we can compare the similar use of 
Bpaxits, e.g. Heracl. 613 Tov pév ag’ inpyrASY Bpaxydyv Sxice. We may compare 
also the personal use of minutus in Casina II. 5, 23-9; Phaedr. IV. 6, 12-13; 
Petr. 44; and especially in Cicero. Thus the non-Socratics, who are plebew 
pilosophi in Tusc. I. 23, 55 (see Dougan ad loc.; also Reid, Acad. p. 265), are 
minutt philosopht in Diu. I. 30, 62. And the word is softened by the use of tes 
(cf. pravpovos tes 1177b 10); and see Burnet, p. 45, on TyT@pevos. 

There seems, then, no sufficient objection against the word Baidés, which, 
indeed, may be concealed in another passage in E.N. In X. 6, 8, 1177a g, the 
text as it stands with e¢ yu) cal Biov—‘ only those allow a slave can be happy 
who also allow he may have Bios’—gives no good sense. We can compare 
Stob. II. 126W (according to Peripatetics), those who think bodily and 
external goods are constituent elements in Eudaimonia dyvoeiy bts 4 pév 
evdatpovia Bios éotiv, o dé Bios éx mpad&ews cupmeTAnpwrat: cf. 113g9a 20, and 
Cic. de Fin. V. § 57 gerendis negotiis orbatus . . . paratissimis uesct uoluptatibus. 
But this pregnant use of Bios with no explanation added is very harsh (Btos 
‘rational life’ as opposed to mere #7 seems Stoic, Stob. II. 85, 17, and 
Index, p. 310W), besides being especially unlikely in E.N., with its azron. 
Bios in I. and a little before in X. caedvdovts Sia Biov and dutav Cdvte Biov 
1176a 34-5. So perhaps we should read xara Basoy (cf. cara Bpayd, x. 
optxpov Soph. 240e, 241c), ‘no one allows a slave happiness except in a small 
degree.’ In spite of Pol. 1280a 32 Aristotle would presumably allow the slave 
to be capable of a low degree of Happiness, since he is not altogether devoid 
of reasoning power and is capable of an inferior kind of virtue (Pol. 1260b 5, 

60a 35; alsocf. E.N. 1161b 5). X. 6, 8 may seem too far from I. 5, 8 for the 
conjecture cata Savoy to receive any support from Pasds in I. 5, 8, even if we 
accept this reading from Aspasius. But X. cc. 6-8, the second portion of 
Aristotle’s treatment of Eudaimonia, was in his head as he wrote I. c. 5 if we 
may trust K> év tots éyopévors (c. 5, 7), ‘ we shall consider the theoretic Life in 
the next part,’ sc. of the discussion of Eudaimonia, i.e. X. cc. 6-8.1 


1 Otherwise, read Blov <7od kar’ dperiv>, ‘only hecanlive virtuously’: cf. Sen. de Ben, III. c. 18; 
those allow a slave can be happy who also allow Aristotle is referring perhaps to the Cynics. 
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However that may be, we should observe that Aspasius gains nothing by 
reading Bazos, for his view of the chapter is, as was stated in § 4, that Aristotle 
throughout is talking of the three mpoéyovtes, ie. as he thought ‘ perfect,’ 
Lives. On the other hand, Piasos is suitable in the interpretation implied by 
E.E., viz. that the ypnuatiorys is a species of politician. This erroneous 
interpretation is the only one on which Piavos is really intelligible; on any 
other it is at best gratifying to the moral sense. 


VII. 

We may note how E#.N. I. c. 5 exemplifies some of the difficulties that 
confront us in the Ethics, even when Aristotle is writing with careful attention 
to style, as he is in this part at least of the treatise. In the first place, the 
long period at the beginning of the chapter is obscure because it is deprived 
THs «porns Kal Tov petaBorav Tav év Tais pyTopetats ytyvouévav (Isocr. 
Phil. § 26); it wants the living voice of the author, rod matpos del Seitat 
BonOob (Phaedr. 275e; cf. Freeman, Schools of Hellas, pp. 204 sqq.). We have 
in E.N. I. cc. 1-12, not a professional tract like the chapters on pleasure we 
find in VII., and yet not a literary composition of the same class as the 
polished Letter on Ethics addressed by Epicurus to Menoeceus, on which see 
Usener, Epic. xlii. Epicurus wrote that to be read by strangers ; this Aristotle 
composed for oral delivery by himself. As he delivered each clause with duly 
varying modulation, he was, we may well believe, quite easily understood. A 
second cause of obscurity is indicated by the references in this chapter to 
discussions! lost to us. Had we them, we should probably understand at 
once the argument of the chapter and the ‘ pre-eminence’ of the three Lives ; 
there would, in fact, be little or nothing in the subject-matter that was new to 
us. But now as we read the Ethics we are like persons listening to an old tale 
that is new to them, and of which they catch fragments only. To put it more 
technically, we lack the ‘apperception-mass’ that Aristotle rightly presupposed 
in his hearers. And even on a subject of such general interest as Eudaimonia 
he appears to be lecturing primarily for his own pupils; such at least is the 
suggestion that seems to be conveyed by the emphatic pronouns in c. 4, 5, “7 
NavOavéto & ypas—who know the new Logic; tows ovv 7pmiv ye—whatever 
may be possible for the others. So Aristotle is always in a sense esoteric for 
us; and perhaps Newman was thinking of him when he wrote (Grammar 
of Assent, c. 8, § 2, p. 309) that ‘an intellectual school will always have some- 
thing of an esoteric character; for it is an assemblage of minds that think; 
their bond is unity of thought, and their words become a sort of tessera, not 
expressing thought, but symbolizing it.’ 


C. M. MULVANY. 
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BENARES. 


1 If we interpret (96a 10) mpds a’rd ‘against from Kb instead of xalrou. 
them’ (see Burnet), surely we should take xal 
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READERS of Phaedrus will have noticed that the rhythm of III. Ef. 34, 
Palam muttire plebeio piaculum est is unique. Nowhere else does he admit a 
molossus-word before the final metron of the iambic senarius, and he only 
admits it here because he is quoting a line from the Telephus of Ennius. Sincea 
scholar whose opinion deserves respect! proposes to introduce this rhythm into 
a reconstruction of a fragment of Laberius it seems worth while to examine its 
history in order to see how and why it was used, before it was finally banned. 
For Seneca, like Phaedrus, banns it entirely. The question has already been 
considered by Klotz, Grundziige Altrimischer Metrik, pp. 324 sqq.; W. M. 
Lindsay,? Captim: (large edition), p. 66; Havet, Métrique®, 276 (though the 
treatment there is too short to be satisfactory); and by T. Hingst in his 
inaugural dissertation De Spondeis et Anapaestis in antepaenultimo pede uersuum 
generis duplicis Latinorum, Leipzig, 1904. 

I shall confine myself strictly to the use of this rhythm in the senarius, 
since I think that Klotz and Hingst only confuse the issues by including the 
long dialogue metres. These depend upon music, and even the most meagre 
accompaniment of music blurs the spoken accent and renders many rhythms 
tolerable which are not tolerated in normal speech. We have only to 
remember what happens to the English language in English Comic opera. 
It is clear that some rhythms which were welcomed by the long metres 
were rejected by the senarius, e.g. tamdudum mulier tibt can end a trochaic 
septenarius in Menaechmi 419, but it could not form the end of a senarius, 
where an anapaest-word cannot follow the molossus in the third metron. 
It is significant also, and I do not think it has hitherto been observed, 
that there is no certain instance of this rhythm in the long iambics and 
trochaics of Lucilius and Varro Reatinus. This would seem to show that it 
was avoided in lines that were meant to be read and not recited on the stage. 
I shall confine myself to pure molossus-words without elisions before or after. 

In Tragedy this rhythm is used in senarii by Livius Andronicus, Ennius, 
the author of the Carmen Nelet (unless we agree with Miss Steuart that this 
poem was really written in saturnians): in Comedy and allied forms of 

1 &. Hauler in Wiener Studien, 1917, vol. 39, and then it is in an iambic octonarius in a 
122-134. He proposes the line Potius quam dicta canticum (Trin. 285). 
confingit <mimis suis>. Another of his lines begins 2 Professor Lindsay was kind enough to look 
with Nusquam pugnant. But is it likely that through the present article, and I have incor- 


Laberius would open a senarius with two porated in it some of his criticisms and sug- 
spondee words? Plautus allows it only once, gestions. 
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literature, by Naevius, Aquilius, Novius, Plautus, Terence (but very rarely), — 
Lucilius, Afranius, Varro Reatinus, Laberius, and Publilius Syrus. 

Our inquiry must necessarily centre round Plautus, since he offers by far ~ 
the widest field. In him we find over twenty unquestioned instances of this ~ 
rhythm. Not a large number when compared with the thousands of senarii © 
which survive in his plays, but still too many to be the result of careless — 
composition or of textual corruption. The older generation of editors set out — 
to emend these instances on the ground that they violated the so-called Dipody 
Law which requires that the second or inner thesis of an iambic dipody must ~ 
not be formed by a long syllable bearing the spoken accent. Thus in Amph. — 
42 Vidi Neptunum, Virtutem, Victoriam was tinkered into Viriutem <et> and ~ 
Aul. 95 Cultrum, securim, pistillum mortarium into pistillum <aut>. But modern — 
editors are more cautious. Klotz was of the opinion that the rhythm was a ~ 
metrical expedient, devised in order to permit the introduction of long words q 
into the line. But the words in question are not particularly long, nor — 
particularly intractable in the hands of a metrist so consummate as Plautus. 
What has emerged from a careful examination of the instances is that in verses — 
with this type of rhythm a coincidence of ictus and accent appears to be sought 
in the other parts of the verse. In the last metron this coincidence is generally q 
secured by a four- or five-syllable word of the form u~u-, -<u-, or uu=u-, 4 
or by separate words which are metrically equivalent to these forms and show ~ 
a similar coincidence of ictus and accent, e.g. cum filio : cara démnia : me madxime: 
de té datur, etc.1 Hence the molossus cannot be followed by a spondee- or — 
anapaest-word, e.g. praerodat digitos suos, Mercator Macci Titi, since these would ~ 
cause a conflict between ictus and accent in the fifth foot. I do not know © 
whether it has hitherto been remarked that a like coincidence seems to be ~ 
required, or at any rate to be preferred, in the feet preceding the molossus. — 
The only instances which do not conform are Pers. 160 dare debet: praebenda — 
aediles locauerunt and Rud. 14 petunt quique in ture abiurant pecumiam. 7 

It is surely not too hazardous to infer that if the roughness of the molossus 
is atoned for by extra smoothness in other parts of the line the roughness ~ 
was intentional and had a significance of its own. : 
the sense.’ 


‘The sound’s a comment to © 
I believe that Phaedrus gives the key to this significance. Hisone — 
instance comes from Tragedy, and I suggest that the rhythm is tragic in its a 
origin, and that Plautus, who, though not a creative artist in design, is certainly q 
a great artist in metre, as in language, and is constantly, like all good artists, — 
making experiments, has taken over this device from Tragedy partly in order to © 


1 Hingst does not notice that u,~u-, e.g. in Neave’s line on the Permissive Bill, ‘To permit q 


otio does not seem to be accepted as a proper 
equivalent in the best writers, It is not admitted 
by Phaedrus. The only instance which he 
quotes (p. 31) is from the so-called Caecilius 
Balbus. 

2 Lindsay would find here a contrast between 
the prepositions im and ab, and compares Lord 


me to prevent you From having your glass of 
beer,’ This seems to me now the right explana- 
tio:. and in the parallel passage Pers. 478 I 
should be inclined to accept the reading ‘ne quis 
mi (for mihi) in iuve abiurassit,’ so as to secure 
a similar contrast in this trochaic tetrameter, — 
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parody tragedy and partly for other purposes. In Tragedy this conflict of ictus 
and accent at the end of the second metron! gave point to the swelling or 
sententious phrase, and enabled the actor to strike an attitude. In Plautus the 
main object of the rhythm is to secure emphasis. The effect to the reader is 
as though the word were printed in italics, or in the spaced type to which we 
have been accustomed in the plays of Mr. B. Shaw. On the stage the effect 
must often have been enforced by ‘business’ on the part of the actor. I shall 
try to analyze the instances on these lines. 
(r) I should class the following as paratragic : 


Amph. 490 et clandestina ut celetur consuetio. 


This concludes a passage in Mercury’s speech which is clearly a parody of 
tragedy. 


Men. 330 dum ego haec appono ad Volcani uiolentiam. 
The cook Cylindrus uses a tragic phrase for fire with comic effect. 


Cas. 447. stimulorum loculi. protollo mortem mihi; 
certum est hunc Accheruntem praemittam prius. 


This is a difficult line, since protollo mortem gives a spondee-word in the fifth 
and a consequent conflict of ictus and accent. It has been altered, of course, 
into mortem protollo mihi, and defended on the ground that the enclitic mihz 
would throw its accent on to the last syllable of mortem. If the phrase is 


genuine it has a tragic ring, as also has the reference to Acheron in the next 
line. 


Frag. 30 Vbi primum accensus clamarat meridiem. 
This line from the Boeotia seems to echo the tone of tragedy. 


_ (2) In catalogues, comic or otherwise, this rhythm emphasizes the climax : 


Amph. 42 uidi Neptunum, Virtutem, Victoriam 


Aul. 95 cultrum, securim, pistillum, mortarium 

Aul. 375 agninam caram, caram bubulam 
uitulinam, cetum, porcinam: cara omnia 

Aul. 86 mirum quin tua me caussa faciat Iuppiter 


Philippum regem aut Dareum, triuenefica ” 
Trin. 410 quam si tu obicias formicis papauerem 


This last instance comes as the climax to a rather breathless passage in which 
the slave Stasimus enumerates the various ways in which Lesbonicus has 
squandered his money. 


1 The end of the second metron seemsto have Truc. 425. It is clear that some sort of pause 
been a peculiarly sensitive part of the senarius, could be made here if it were deemed necessary. 
This is shown among other indications by the 2 Hingst has not noticed this instance. 
admission of a syllaba anceps at this point, e.g. 
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Pseud. 883. nam ego ita conuiuis cenam conditam dabo 
hodie atque ita suaui suauitate condiam: 
ut quisque quidque conditum gustauerit, 
ipsus sibi faciam ut digitos praerodat suos. 


Here the progress in emphasis of the series conditam—condiam—conditam is — 
unmistakeable, and surely must be intentional. 
(3) It points a contrast. 


Curc. 380 qui homo mature quaesiuit pecuniam, 
nisi eam mature parsit. 


Here the antithesis between quaesiuit and farsit is emphasized bythe rhythm. ; 


(4) It secures emphasis in various other ways. It often calls attention to — 
what precedes or follows, and must often have been accompanied by some 
expressive gesture on the part of the actor. 


Aul. 576 ut me deponat uino, eam adfectat uiam 
post hoc quod habeo ut commutet coloniam. 


This is a desperate aside uttered by Euclio, who is aghast at what he thinks to — 
be Megadorus’ plot against him. ‘His idea is to make me drunk, and then — 
make my pot of gold change its address.’ 


Cist. 630 ibo domum 
atque ad parentes redducam Selenium. 


We have here the last emphatic words before an exit. ‘I know what I’ll do,’ — 
says Melaenis to herself, after Lampadio has left her. ‘Since the whole thing is — 
discovered, I’ll put them under an obligation to me rather than let her tell tales _ 
of me. I'll bring back Selenium to her parents.’ 


M.G. 502 nisi mihi supplicium uirgarum dete datur 
longum diutinumque, a mane ad uesperum. 


Periplectomenus is in a towering passion. He almost screams out the word ‘ 
uirgarum as he does stimuleum in 511. ‘ Unless I get satisfaction from you— 
the satisfaction of a good beating with elm rods.’ 
Similarly in— 


Rud. 9 neque quiui ad portum lenonem prehendere 


Plesidippus is very angry at having brought his friends on a wild goose-chase, — 
and shakes his fist as he utters the word lenonem. 4 


Most. 656 malum quod isti di deaeque omnes duint! 
ita mea consilia perturbat paenissume. 


Tranio is angry with the Danista who has wrecked his plans. I see no 
probability in the suggestion that perturbat here is the contracted perfect. | 
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Stich. 194 haec uerba subigunt med ut mores barbaros 
discam atque ut faciam praeconis compendium 
itaque auctionem praedicem ipse ut uenditem. 

Rud. 89 et uosa uostris abduxi negotiis 
neque id processit qua uos duxi gratia 

Rud. 461 ut hanc trax lubens!... 
ut sine labore hanc extraxi! praefiscine! 

Truc.64 nam nunc lenonum et scortorum plus est fere. 


In each of the last three instances there is a reference to the immediate context. 
In the first the phrase pracconis compendium faciam is emphatic because it 
introduces Gelasimus’ elaborate jest about putting himself up for sale. It 
gives the key to the remainder of his speech after the entry of Crocotium. 
In the second there must be some intentional connexion between abduxi and 
duxt. Plesidippus probably shakes his head regretfully as he utters the words 
abduxi negotuis. In the third passage extvaxt underlines, so to speak, the traxt 
in line 459, and is doubtless accompanied by some gesture to indicate the ease 
with which Sceparnio drew the water for the lady. In Truc. 64 lenonum et 
scortorum is repeated from 62a with angry contempt. There remain three 
instances which seem to me to be clearly accompanied by gesture or stage 
‘ business’ of some kind : 


Capt. 192 ibo intro atque intus subducam ratiunculam 
quantillum argenti mi apud tarpezitam siet 
Curc. 371 beatus uideor: subduxi ratiunculam, 
quantum aeris mihi sit quantumque alieni siet 
Men. 102 tantasstruices concinnat patinarias 


The first two passages seem to me to require some gesture with the fingers 
indicative of counting: in the last I seem to see the actor’s hands waved 
upwards in stages to illustrate the piling up of a large number of dishes. 
Sometimes there is clearly a wave of the hand or a bow to indicate the persons 
to whom reference is made. This is the explanation which I would offer for— 


Pseud. 456 erum saluto primum, ut aequomst; postea 
si quid superfit uicinos impertio, 


where the first line is addressed by Pseudolus to his master Simo, the second 
with a polite bow to Callipho. In Pers. 160 ‘dare debet: praebenda aediles 
locauerunt’ the word aediles must surely be spoken emphatically, with a bow 
towards the seats where the aediles were sitting. 

There is a residue of passages which are either corrupt or spurious. In 
Amph. 103 the MSS. read ‘ grauidam Alcumenam uxorem fecit suam.’ Here 
not only is the spondee-word after the molossus illicit, but the hiatus after 
Alcumenam is indefensible. Most editors adopt the simple alteration /fecit 
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uxorem suam. Cas. 59 ‘propterea una consentit cum filio’ occurs in a 
prologue, the whole of which cannot be by Plautus. So, too, Merc. 6 ‘ quos pol 
ego credo humanas querimonias’ and Merc. 10 ‘eadem Latine Mercator 
Macci Titi,’ Poen. 7 ‘qui edistis multo fecistis sapientius’ and 38 ‘nutrices 
pueros infantes minutulos.’ Someofthese would satisfy what I am claiming 
to be the nuance in Plautus, but others appear to be merely archaistic revivals. 

This rhythm is, of course, only one of Plautus’ devices for securing dramatic 
emphasis. As I have already suggested, the end of the second metron of the 
senarius was a peculiarly sensitive portion of the line. Some of the metrical 
equivalents of the molossus-word secure the same effect in this position, e.g.: 

Most. 595 ‘Non dat, non debet. non debet? ne gry quidem.’ Here © 
the stress laid on the indignantly repeated Non debet is unmistakeable. In — 


M.G. 820 ‘sed quia consimilest, quom stertas, quasi sorbeas,’ there isan 


emphasis on stervtas. The slave is defending his humorous identification of 
snoring with drinking. In 819 we have stertit with the normal coincidence of 
ictus and accent, and the joke is strongly underlined by the conflict between 
them when stertas is used in line 820. The same is true of the equivalent 
UAL 5 

Bacch. 152 ‘magistron quemquam discipulum minitarier.’ Here there 
is a strong antithesis. In Cist. 407 ‘diobolares, schoeniculae, miraculae,’ 
and Stich. 659 ‘saltationes, blanditias, prothymias’ we have the same use in 


catalogues that we have noticed in the case of molossus-words.! 
can see, the equivalent uu—-— or u-, —— is less emphatic. 


As far as I 
But in Capt. 85-86 


I detect a strong antithesis between prolatis rebus and quando res redierunt ; and 


in Men. 263— 


propterea huic urbi nomen Epidamno inditumst 
quia nemo ferme huc sine damno deuortitur 


the strength of this emphatic position at the end of the second metron is 


clearly shewn.” 


1 These choriamb-words obey the same rule 
as the molossus-word in this part of the verse. 
They cannot be followed by an anapaest- or 
spondee-word unless these have a heavy break 
before them, or an enclitic following them, e.g. 
Bacch. 246 Mnesilochus ? wiuit ualet, Pers. 706 
multimodis scriptumst tuom. Hence when the 
MSS. give dimidium iussit davi in Aul, 291 
modern editors prefer to alter to zussit dimidium 
with Aulus Gellius, so as to secure the correct 
rhythm and also the alliteration. In Rud, 1264 
the MSS., on the contrary, unite in giving cenam 
continuo cogui and not continuo cenam. The only 
passages which do not obey this rule are 
Stich. 439 and a group of instances (Bacch. 144 ; 
Ibid. 348; Curc. 271; Most. 58; Rud.27; Trin. 583), 
where in each case the choriamb-word is a com- 
pound of wenio. Leo would restore forms in 
-uenat, -uenant. But even if we do not adopt this 


Perhaps here we should regard the spondee-word damno 


course, none of these instances causes difficulty. 

In all of them accent and ictus in the last metron 

can be made to agree owing either to enclisis, 

elision, or close connexion. Why, then, in Stich. 
439 (a passage which Hingst omits) do editors 

still tolerate the line ad Sangurinum cenam coqut 
when it is quite easy to read Sagarinum, which 

form indeed is definitely required in line 644 ? 

2 That the emphasis for which I am contend- 


ing does not depend solely on heavy words, such _ 


as molossi and choriambs, but is also due to the 
position, is shewn by Stich. 361-2 : 


credo hercle adueniens nomen mutabit mihi 
facietque extemplo Crucisalum me ex 
Chrysalo, 


where a similar emphasis for a pun is obtained 
by a fourth paeon-word. 
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as sufficient in itself to convey the emphasis. It would then be like the 
spondee in the catalogue of abusive epithets in Pers. 408. 


impure, inhoneste, iniure, inlex, labes popli 


Or it would quite satisfy my theory of the nuance to accept Lindsay’s view, 
that the stress is here again on the prepositions: E pidamno contrasted with 
sine damno and in Pers. 408 the stress laid throughout on the preposition zn-. 

So much for Plautus’ use of this rhythm. In Terence it is all but dead, 
and no one hitherto seems to have called attention to this extraordinary fact. 
Hingst quotes the instances, such as they are, but makes no comment. The 
pure molossus-word before the last metron in the senarius can hardly be said 
to occur. In Phorm. 619 temptarem sententiam is uncertain. In Hec. 488 
vementer desidero may well be read as vehementer d. In Hec. 506 accessit 
pecumiae the MSS. are at variance. Where the molossus precedes not a poly- 
syllable, but words in close combination, there is only one instance at all 
parallel to those which we find in Plautus, viz. Hautt. 290 prolixus circum caput. 
The other instances are not pertinent, since in Eun. 915 and Phorm. 957 the 
molossus is followed by an enclitic, and in And. 767 there is a change of 
speaker after animaduortendum. In long trochaics it does not occur at all. In 
long iambics it is also avoided. Nor are the metrical equivalents which we 
have discussed above any commoner. The choriamb-word occurs only once 
before a polysyllable in Hautt. 481 nequitiem patefeceris. The other instance 
shews an enclitic, Phorm. 590 pollicitus sum effecero. In long trochaics there is 
only one instance, Hautt. 320 multimodis iniurius. In long iambics none. 

It is clear, then, that where this rhythm and its allied forms occur in 
Terence it is accidental, and can have none of the nuances which we have 
attempted to discover in Plautus. Terence’s plays, in other words, are coterie 
literature, fine and polished, but meant to be read rather than acted. 

The rhythm seems to have had a fitful life till it disappears in Phaedrus. 
Late archaistic writers, of course, revived it without understanding its signifi- 
cance. Hence the so-called Caecilius Balbus produces impossible endings 
such as indigno laesi dolor, and the Pseudo-Seneca De Moribus is no better with 
his secreto, laudes palam. It had a limited career for the moment in the later 
dramatic writers of the republic. Publilius Syrus uses it in the true tragic 
way for sententious and gnomic lines, and if we may judge from the fragments 
Laberius did the same, e.g. Fr. 77 sic ego fulgentis splendorem pecumae, or Fr. 148 
quid properas ? ecquid praecurris Calidoniam. But these are very different to 
Hauler’s confringit mimis suis, where, even if we defend the spondee by claiming 
suis as an enclitic, we miss the sententious tone which is the real justification 
of the rhythm. 

' PW OHMALL, 


St. Joun’s COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


SOPHOCLES, A/AX 601-3. 


An enumeration of the emendations and interpretations of these verses would — 
fill the space necessary for a whole article. Consequently, I shall proceed at once to 
a consideration of what I conceive to be the correct restoration of the passage. q 

The last word of verse 601, dvdpiOmos, is evidently genuine, and is accepted by — 
all scholars. The preceding word, pijAwv, has been changed to pyvay. Jebb regards — 
this as a certain correction, for ‘in no other way can dvdpiOpos be justified.’ That is — 
true, if the adjective is to be taken with ey (as it is by all scholars); but, in my 
opinion, it agrees with xpdvos. Cf. dvdpuOsos ypdvos (Schol.), O.C. 617 6 ptpwos xpdves, 
Ai. 712 6 peyas xpdvos. As we shall see, it is added as a reinforcement to taAaids to — 
convey the notion that the months seemed numberless because they were so cheerless, 
Cf. O.T, 561 paxpot radatol 7’ dv perpnOelev xpovor. 2 

Not only pjAwv, but also roa and Aeywovs stand in our MSS. as Sophocles wrote 
them. This leaves only the first two words to be considered, wdaros and pipvwy, the 
very words scholars have not attempted to emend (cdacac only in form, not in mean- 
ing). Yet it is in this part of the verse, as it seems to me, that the corruption of this — 
vexed passage must be sought. The trouble started with the second letter A, which © 
was misread A, p: 

The scribe evidently thought that idaég and Aewwvia modified wofa, Henaturally — 
changed Acipwvio to the dative to agree with the substantive ; and he was strengthened _ 
in his conviction that rova meant ‘grass’ by the fact that Aepwvo preceded, as also 
by the further fact that the first two syllables of the adjective (IAAI) seemed to — 
indicate that the poet had in mind the Trojan meadows. Consequently, he pro- — 
ceeded to bring cdaor into harmony with wvofa by writing «dara, But the substantive 
following this word was now otiose (the accents on the two adjectives point toa ~ 
confusion of cases in the scribe’s mind: nominatives or accusatives, until they were — 
attracted to the dative by the magnet voig), and he changed pyvwv to pipvev; for, so 
long as this verse, as well as dvdp:Ouos, was thought to refer to ey#, no other word 
seemed to be so appropriate. The iota before pyvev probably influenced the scribe in 
his choice of pivwv to add to the long list of participles in the sentence. 

I should read, then: iAaue pyvdv Aeydve droia pN dv dvéprOuos, ‘in its troops of 
months countless as the flocks of the field.’ The whole verse is merely an amplifica- _ 
tion, in highly poetical language, of zadads xpévos. The image is that of immense 


flocks of sheep entering or leaving a pasture: they seem to be innumerable as they 


pass by in their serried ranks. 

So far as ‘Ay is concerned, it means gvex, dyéAn (Kkar’ t(Anv Kal dyéAnv, Plutarch), — 
flock (of animals of any kind): Acdvrwy fAa (Eur. Alc. 581), though wouuvy is more — 
usual when applied to sheep (here, however, it is ‘Aasow pyvoy not pjAwv); and it has — 
a technical military signification of tvoop (of soldiers). The noun pda, too, hasa | 


wider range: LodoxA7s 82, pyot (Aristoph. Gramm.), Sdfevev dv ov Kat Ta Onpia wavra 


pide xadetv (Eust. IT. 877. 58), wijAa dravra ra teTpdroda Kadovow of dpxaio. (Phryn. — 
Bekk. 17. 8). So Suidas and Hesychius. Cf. Soph, Ai. 1061 apis pda Kal moipvas, 

The fact that Aeuwvo preceded zoia made it almost impossible for the scribe to — 
dissociate the two words, Cf. Dionys, P, 756 Acmwvls roi, A.R. 137 Bordvy, Suid, 
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Aepovias y ev TH AExpOve xrAby, Aetpwvypns Bordvn, Aesch. Fr. 374 avbea Aepovia, 
Ag. 560 Aepuivias Spdcor, Hdt. 4. 47 yn eotoa medias . . . mowwddyns, Arrian 6. 29. 4 moav 
Babetav .. . &v TO Aaa. 

Sophocles, more than any other poet, personifies the months of the year: 
axdparor paves (Ant. 607), O.T. 1083 of dé ovyyeveis pves pe puxpdv Kat peyav Sudpuray, 
Phil. 723. Cf. Plato, Leg. 886a, Eur. Fv. 594 dxdpas xpévos. The Salaminian sailors 
bewail their fate later in similar language (1185): tis dpa véaros és more Anjfer 
TokurAdyktwv éréwv apiOuds; which the schol. Pal. explains by 6 dpiOpds tov 
TroAverpopev érov. 

The word after Acwpwve’ is drota (not roe) and is equivalent to ofa, dorep. Cf. 
Eur. Hec. 398 orota xioods Spvds drws tHod’ €Lopar, Soph, O.T. 915 ovd’ droit’ avnjp Evvovs, 
Lycophr. 74, 182, 1429. 

J. E. Harry. 


Paris, 


ADDENDVM ON APVLEIVS GLOSSES IN THE 
‘ABOLITA’ GLOSSARY. 


In my article in the last number of the Class. Quart., dealing with Apuleius 
glosses in the ‘ Abolita’ Glossary, there should have been, on p. 41, a note explaining 
the gloss ‘ Aerugo: sanguisuga’ (p. 86, 10). 

What has happened to give the item this form? Perhaps the original entries 
were as follows: 

'« Aerugo: <?>’ (Met. 1. 21). 

‘<Hirudo> : sanguisuga’ (? Met. 6, 26). 

‘Aerugo’ must have been altered to ‘ Herugo,’ and through confusion the two 
glosses became merged in one. 

It might be noted that in C.G.L. V. 65, 22, we find—‘ de gts’ (i.e. ‘de glossis ’"— 
Abstrusa ? Abolita? Not Placidus) : 

‘Erugo: uitium erodens ferrum, ab erodendo dictum.’ 

RoBerT WEIR, 
Kine’s COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. 


NOTES ON GREEK GEOGRAPHY. 


I REGRET to find that in my lately published book on the Homeric Catalogue, 
p. 108, I have made Herodotus say that the Pelasgians at one time inhabited 
Phthiotis. Herodotus says that the Hellenes did. I apologize to my readers for 
this inadvertence. 

I should also like to say that I no longer think that, as I asserted C.R. 1906, 
199 sq., the author of the Shield of Heracles intended Trachis by the words Myppiddvev 
wots. The Hesiodean writer probably intended Pharsalos. 

T. W. ALLEN. 


FORDVS AND FORDICIDIA. 


Forpys is usually* regarded as containing the root of feyo bher- ‘carry’; i.e. fordus 
stands for *foridus ‘ pregnant,’ like Gr. dopés -dv in medical writers. Its by-form 
- hordus therefore is held to be a dialect form, and was according to that view rightly 
assigned by Conway,” along with some other and quite certain examples of pure 
Latin f- = dial. h- for I.-Eu. bh- (or dh-), to one of the dialects of the Latinian group; 
Conway’s choice fell upon Faliscan, but that is a ie ce question from the one ~ 
under discussion. 

There are two serious objections to this, the current ceplnuenae of fordus : 4) 

(i.) The syncope of -d- in fordus from *foridus is altogether irregular. Brugmann’ — 
holds that this syncope may take place after a liquid, nasal, or -y- in words of three 
syllables. But after -J-, e.g. squalidus, there are thirteen* unsyncopated examples, — 


not counting compounds like e-walidus, etc. (which, if they were not later formations 
and ever underwent syncope, were subsequently ‘ reformed’), against only two with 


syncope. These two, like the adverb walde beside walide and ualidus, have different 


explanations. For example, caldus® arose after the analogy of caldévem, caldavium, 


which are regular. Similarly after -v- there are eleven adjectives in «dus without — 
syncope, and none with, unless we count fordus ; after -m- eleven against none; after 
-4- twenty-two against one. ce 

It may, however, be justly argued that the syncope took place in the compound 
*fovidictdia, or that it was a vulgar pronunciation like lavdum. F 

(ii.) But the next difficulty is more serious, There is, I think, no explanation — 
of the ablaut form -o-. From feyve we should have *feridus (*fevdus), exactly like 


lepidus (lepor), splendidus (splendor, splendéve). Forms with -o- (e.g. horvidus, tovpidus, 


olidus, and many others) are not ablaut forms at all (horvoy hovvéve, torpov torpéve, odovy — 
oléve, and the rest); modus, modestus: medévt is not a parallel. 4 


It seems more reasonable to look for the root and original meaning of fovdus in - 


Greek ydpvov (745) which is used, especially in medical works, in the sense of ‘the — 
membrane surrounding the foetus in the womb, the afterbirth.’ With this compare — 


Theocritus X. 11: 
Xarerdv xopiw Ktbva yedous 


‘—as we say ‘Don’t let a dog taste blood. It has been pointed out to me by ~ 
Professor Sir Wm. Ridgeway that in the lambing season shepherds are always 


careful to burn or bury deeply the afterbirths, because the dogs, if they, got at them, 
would afterwards turn upon the lambs. ‘] 
Liddell and Scott connect yéprov with Latin covium, scortum, but as these® come 


from a root (s)gev- or (s)gy-, represented in Greek by keipw, that etymology is — 


impossible. In Horace, Sat. II. 5. 83, 


canis a corio nunquam absterrebitur uncto, 


1 See Walde, Lat. Etym. Wtb., 2nd Zed., s.v. ; 5 See Exon in Hermathena, Vol. XIV. (1907), 


Brugmann, K.V.G. p. 252. pp. 133, 126, and indeed the whole article, a 


2 Italic Dialects i. pp. 384-6. 2 Lc. Pp. 117 sqq. a 

* This and the following statistics I have 6 See Walde, s.v. Latin cognates of xépov, — 
compiled with the help of Gradenwitz’s Latevculi xopdy, are hiva, hilla, haruspex. 
Vocum Latinayum (1904). 
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there is a mistranslation of yop.ov by covium, due to the similarity of sound, which 
may be paralleled by the well-known instances in Vergil and Cicero.* 

With y¢dpiov of course goes xopdy, which, although its specialised meanings do 
not coincide with those of ydpiov (there would be no need for them if they did), yet 
also is used in the proverb: é¢ye’doaro xopdijs 6 Kv.” 

It should be observed too that our chief authority for the meaning of fordus 
‘pregnant’ is in the Roman grammarians ;* and that this meaning may be only a 
figment—invented after the real meaning of fordicidia was lost. 

In fovdicidia the stress of meaning is laid not so much on the beast to be 
slaughtered as on the embryo to be offered in order to promote the fertility of the 
fields and the prosperity of the crops:* it was the unborn calf within that was to be 
burnt and its ashes carefully preserved for the ceremony of the Parilia a few days 
later. Moreover there was an old form fordicalia,® and this variant shows that the 
actual slaughter of pregnant cows was not much in the forefront: ‘festival of 
pregnant cows’ is not so likely as ‘ festival where (say) “‘ haggis ” is offered.’ 

If this derivation is correct, then the forms with h-, hordus and hordicidia, are 
pure Latin, while fovdus, etc., are Sabine.6 This is indicated by other evidence as 
well. The meaning of the word, even when slightly perverted, is very narrow—a 
constant sign of borrowing.’ That forda which ought, according to the usual 
explanation, to mean simply and quite generally any pregnant animal, is described 
as meaning specifically a pregnant cow, is a mark of its limited sacrificial and not 
general veterinary use, and in turn, in this case doubtless as in others, of borrowing 
also. For the festival is marked in the state calendar or fasti in large letters, showing 
that it is one of the state festivals in the ‘Calendar of Numa,’® which was in its main 
outlines Sabine, as has been recently pointed out on other grounds.® Finally, hostiae 
succidaneae are classified by Servius" as either fordae or taureae,'' and of these the one 
class at any rate, the fauveae, were believed, according to a tradition also preserved in 
Servius,'® to be of Sabine origin. 

J. WHATMOUGH. 


EMMANUEL COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


1 Verg. Ecl. VIII. 58 mistranslates Theocr. the Sabines, See Ernout, Zléments Dialeciaux, 


I. 134; Eel. X, 39, I think, mistranslates Theocr. 
X. 28; Aen. IX. 175 (probably), Homer J, II. 
781 sqq., Cicero Tusc. II. 8. 20 mistranslates 
Soph. Trach, 1055. 

2 Quoted by L. and Sc.,, s.v. xopd7. 

3 See Conway, Ital. Dial. l.c. 

£ Cf. Warde Fowler, Religious Experience, pp. 
too, 120; Roman Festivals, p. 71; Wiissowa, 
Religion u, Kultus, 2nd ed., p. 192. 

5 Varro, R.R. II. 5,6 (so all MSS.); Lydus, 
de mensibus IV. p. 97. 

6 See Conway, op. cit. p. 359. 

7 Cf. febyware, a word used exclusively in cere- 
monial, and said to have been borrowed from 


p. 162; cf. ibid. p. 70, and contrast the wider 
meanings of purgare or even lustrare, 

8 See Mommsen on the fasti in CJL. I., 2nd 
ed., pars i., pp. 361 sqq. 

9 See Ridgeway in Proc, Camb. Philolog. Soc. 
for 1916 (printed 1917), pp. 16 sqq. At the 
time Professor Ridgeway wrote the etymology 
of fordus suggested in this note had not been 
proposed, It is, however, in accordance with 
the view which he takes of the ‘Calendar of 
Numa.’ 

10 Aen, II. 140 (Dan.). 

SLT Gi A Natron Leen LES: 

1 L.c, Cf, Festus, p..478, Lindsay, 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. : 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Ameriean Journal of Philology. XLI. 4. 1920. 


Maurice Bloomfield, On Overheaving as a Motif of Hindu Fiction. A continuation — 
of ‘the encyclopaedic treatment of Hindu fiction planned some years a 
Discusses the use of the motif as a deus ex machina, and shows, with a wealth of — 
illustrative quotation, the different types of speakers and conversations and the ~ 
various results which follow the overhearing. Francis A. Wood, Names of Stinging, 
Gnawing, and Rending Animals. Part II. A further list of a hundred such names (of — 
insects, rabbits, hares, the various rodents, and carnivorous animals) with connected — 
words. H.V. Canter, The Paraclausithyvon as a Literary Theme. Argues that this — 
type of serenade was indigenous to Greek soil, examples of it being found in © 
Aristophanes, Asclepiades, Meleager, Callimachus, and other poets of the Anthology. — 
Traces the subsequent history of the form in Latin literature, which it entered ~ 
through Hellenistic influence. An elaborate footnote suggests a new derivation and ~ 
meaning for the word rapaxAavolOupov (‘to a door-locking mistress’ from the stem 
in kd«w), Norman W. De Witt, The Avvow of Acestes, The main thesis is that 
Aeneid V. is not a mechanical imitation of Homer, and the games in honour oud 
Anchises are not funeral games, but the heroic prototype of the festival of Fors — 
Fortuna. The aim is to throw back into antiquity the claim of the Caesars to — 
divinity, and the popular association of the goddess Fortune with the Julian family. — 
B. LL. G[ildersleeve}, reminiscences and anecdotes mostly concerned with the use of — 
figurative language, and containing a ‘transfusion’ of the Heraclitus epigram of 
Callimachus. en 


a 


Bodleian Quarterly Record. III. 28. 1921. 

E. Lobel, From Sappho, Book I. Lobel points out that Berlin Museum, © 
P, 5006, a scrap of parchment in a seventh-century hand, and P. Oxyrhynchus 423 
(=P. Graz I. 1926), a strip of papyrus in a third-century hand, have five lines of 
Sappho in common. Since this combination has escaped notice for so long, one may 
hope that there are others awaiting discovery. 


a 


Classical Philology. XV. 4. 1920. ae 


F. E. Robbins, Posidonius and the Sources of Pythagorean Avithmology. R. opposes _ a 
the view that Posidonius is the source from which the Greeks drew their informa- 
tion about Pythagorean number-theories. He stresses the importance of Sextus ' 
Empiricus, Adu. Math. iv. 2 sqq., as opposed to the later passage, vii. 91 sqq., a 
disjointed compilation, of which, even if the whole comes. from Posidonius, the 
Pythagorean part must have been taken from an already existent work, which was 
known to Sextus also from another source, that used in iv. 2 sqq. D. Magie, 
Augustus’ War in Spain (26-25 B.c.). M. examines the accounts given in Florus and 
Orosius. For Bergidae (Florus) and Atticae (Orosius) he suggests Vellicae, which 
he locates on epigraphical evidence in the southern foothills of the Cantabrian 
Mountains. He traces the movements of each of the three divisions of the Roman 
army in 26 B.c. In the campaign of 25 B.c, the Astures were betrayed to P. Carisius, — 
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whose name appears on coins of Augustus. K. Preston, Martial and Formal Literary 
Criticism. On the informal literary criticism contained in the poems. M. condemns 
the archaists and pedants of his time; he shows little direct knowledge of Greek 
letters; of Roman poets he rates highest Catullus and Domitius Marsus. In 
epigram he stresses Roman tradition and examples, defending their license of 
content, directness of language, and brevity. He was original in his insistence on 
point and his choice of live subjects. ‘On the whole Martial represents an entirely 
wholesome reaction against a stagnant literary age.’ R. G. Kent, Studies in the 
Iguvine Tables. New suggestions, chiefly based on the view that the writings -a and 
- (both = -d) are not used indiscriminately in the Tables, on the formulation of rules 
governing the loss of final v and ¢, and on the recognition of word contamination. 
R. P. Robinson, Ethologia ov Aetiologia i Suetonius De Grammaticis c. 4, and 
Quintilian I.9. In view of the readings of the best manuscripts and after examining 
the definitions of either term, R. proposes to restore the reading of the archetype, 
aethiologia, with the deletion of the letter h, in both passages. E.C. Knowlton, The 
Allegovical Figuve Genius. Deals with the conception of the character Genius in 
medieval poetry, particularly in Alanus de Insulis’ De Planctu Naturae, Jean de 
Meun’s Roman de la Rose, and Gower’s Confessio Amantis. 


Mnemosyne. XLVIII. 1. 1920. 

J. J. Hartmann, De Joanne Pascolo Poeta Latino, gives a full and enthusiastic 
appreciation of the work of Pascoli, whom D’Annunzio has called the last of the 
sons of Vergil. H. regards him as an original poet of high rank, using Latin with 
masterly skill, not with the object of imitating the ancients, but because he finds it a 
more suitable medium than Italian for treating certain subjects and producing certain 
effects. A combination of tender pathos with subtle irony appears to be characteristic 
of P. M. Valeton, De Practoribus Atheniensium qui victoriam veportaverunt apud Argi- 
nusas imsulas, investigates with minute detail all that bears upon the trial of the ‘Ten 
Generals,’ The main points of his inquiry are: (1) The names of the generals who 
conquered at Arginusae, (2) the generals succeeding Alcibiades and his colleagues 
were ‘appointed at the ordinary elections in the month of March, (3) and in the year 
406 (4) the part played by Theramenes at the trial of the generals on the capital 
charge, (5) hardly as the generals were treated, the strict letter of the law was 
not violated. V. gives reasons against the traditional views that Theramenes 
treacherously worked up feeling against the accused, that the psephisma of Cannonus 
was of general validity, and therefore was violated in this case, and that Socrates 
was érurtdtys Tov Sijpov. P. H. Damsté has notes, chiefly critical, on A. Gellius, 
Noct. Ait. VI.-X. J. S. Phillimore on Statius, Silw. III. iit. 20. Here MSS. read 
‘sint quibus explorent primos grauis [arte Molorchos M, arte molorcus A].’ Scaliger 
and J. Rutgers disinterred from the ruins the word ‘artemo.’ P. argues for the 
reading : ‘Sunt quibus exploret primos grauis artemo torttis.’ He shows that 
‘artemo’ may=‘manubrium,’ filley. ‘Torts’ is the accusative plural of an abstract 
noun, ‘tortus,’ a twisting. Hence the sense is: ‘Let some (of the Nereids) by 
turning the tiller this way and that begin to try whether the helm will obey the 
steersman properly.’ J. Janssen, De Die quo Nevo Claudius Dvusus natus est, collects 
evidence to show that the day lies between the end of March and the Kalends of 
August 38 B.c. C. Brakman, Sidoniana, contributes some critical notes on Sidonius. 
J. Janssen, Quam aetatem significet vox quae est Puer, cites from Suet. Cal. 8 a quotation 
from a letter of Augustus, in which reference is made to Gaius (Caligula) as ‘ puer,’ 
written in May 14 a.pD., when Gaius was less than two years old. Suetonius also 
mentions that about a year before the birth of Gaius Caligula there was born 
to Germanicus and Agrippina a child also called Gaius, who died of course before 
the younger Gaius was born. S. speaks of his ‘amabilis pueritia,’ and Bergk 
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wanted to alter the text on the ground that ‘ pueritia’ could not be used in reference @ 
to so young a child. The letter of Aug. shows this to be incorrect. J.J. Hartmann 
has a note on Tac. Ann. XIII. 26. Here MSS. give ‘nec graue manumissis per 
idem obsequium retinendi libertatem per quod adsecuti sint: at criminum manifestos 
merito ad seruitutem retrahi quos beneficia non mutawissent |al. commutauissent].’ — 
H. rejects both readings, considering that T. is referring neither to bad slaves, whom 
manumission failed to make good, nor to good slaves, whom it made bad, but to ~ 
hypocrites, whom it revealed in their true colours. Hence he suggests ‘nudauissent.’ _ 
There are also notes on Tac. Amn. I. 1; Phaedr.-Fab. VIII. 10 sqq.; Lucr. V. 1016; 
Tac. Ann. XIII. 46; Hist. III. 26; Hdt. I. 91; Plato, Conuiu. p. 216a. J. J. Hart- a 
mann also contributes an elegiac poem entitled Silentiwm in honour of the celebration _ 
of November 11, 1919, in this country. 


Hermes, LV. 3. 1920. 4 

R. Philippson, Zu Philodems Schrift tibey die Frimmigkeit. A continuation of P.’s q 
articles on the Herculaneum papyri. J. Geffcken, Religionsgeschichtliches in dey 
Histovia Augusta. On the relation of the scviptores hist. Aug. to Christianity. The — 
authors were pagans of the Theodosian period. Their aim is to represent the earlier — 
emperors as indulgent towards the early Christians in order to suggest a like © 
indulgence towards themselves under a government that was now officially Christian. s 
E. Hohl, Uber den Ursprung dev Historia Augusta. An endeavour to find points of . 
contact between this work and the Roman aristocratic families of the Theodosian 
period. K. J. Beloch, Hippavchos und Themistocles. MiscELLen: A. Rosenberg — 
shows from an inscription that, under Gallienus Cilicia, a former senatorial province, — 
was governed by an eques. F. Berdolet, on Lysias wept oyxot, § 12. U. Wilcken — 
recants his view that «7 in the subscription to the Didymus papyrus is a cardinal — 
number. He now agrees with Leo that it is an ordinal. O. Weinreich on Haiy ~ 
Offerings to Helios. FE, Hedicke on Dion. Hal. ‘Pop, Apx. v. 70 would read fv 8 dpa 
i) Kpe(rtwv apxn Tis Katd vduous Tvpavvis, Healso discusses confusions resulting from — 
an interchange of leaves in Fronto’s Strategemata. 


Vi aepioes: 


F, Jacoby, Das Prooemium des Lucretius, An exhaustive discussion and analysis a 
of the introduction to the first book. J. rejects all theories of dislocation. 4a 
K. Miinscher, Metrische Bettvage (continued from LIV. p, 1 sqq.). A long and “4 
valuable examination of a number of simple metres which enter into the structure 
of longer metres, e.g. the glykoneion, anacreonteion, enhoplios, telesilleion, and 
reizianum. M. analyzes the alcaic stanza on these lines, MuisceLten: W. Otto, ¥ 
Das ‘Thor dev Audienzen.’ Further illustrations of the ypyyatiotexds rvAdv discussed ‘i 4 
in LV. 222. K. Praechter, on Diog. Laert. X. 16, defends in D.’s epigram the 
traditional reading mpiros dropOipevos against Usener’s rotros drop? He also i 
discusses Lucr. V. 165-180. E: 


Revue de Philologie. XLIV. 2. 1920. : 

Opens with a brief notice of Paul Lejay, one of the joint-editors, who died on 
June 13, 1920. P. Lejay, Appius Claudius Caecus, Lejay was engaged on a history _ 
of Roman literature on the same scale as the large history of Greek literature by the ‘i 
Croisets. He was proposing to discuss at length in the Reve such problems as were ~ 
suggested to him in the course of his task. This article deals exhaustively with the 
political career of Appius and with his literary work, L. Parmentier, Notes suv 
VHéracles d’Euripide. A discussion of the views of Wilamowitz, Murray, and other — 
scholars. Revirw: Lesquier’s L’Avmée Romaine d’Egypte d’ Auguste a Dioclétien 
(published in the Memoirs of the French Archaeological Institute of Cairo, 1918). Ss 
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THE MSS. OF CALLIMACHVS’ AYIANS. 
(Concluded.) 


VI. THE LACUNAE OF %. 

Tuus far, discarding such manuscripts as are copies of printed editions, 
we have arrived at the following grouping : 

1. The group x (=ABCK), in which K is a copy of A, and B of C, while 
A and C are brothers, the former being only slightly superior to the latter. 

2. SQqg. Here Q is a copy of S, whose borrowings from Politian it incor- 
porated. @Q added some readings from C or K, and scholia and other readings 
from a manuscript of the Ee stock; and after Q'had received these additions, 
g was in turn copied from Q. 

3. IID. Mr. Allen! thinks it possible that, for the Homeric Hymns, these 
two are not direct copies of the same manuscript; and his conclusions may 
be accepted as indicating their mutual kinship in regard to Callimachus also. 
D’s lost Callimachean portion gave some readings to Politian’s text of Hymn V., 
and is in part represented by J. Lascaris’ editio princeps of all six Hymns. 

4. Ee, found to be brothers. 

5. The group z(=FAiGHAIBr). Here At appears to be a brother of F; 
and F stands apart from the z? section (=GHAISr), being nearer than they to 
*xSIIDEe. Among the 2* manuscripts, Br is a copy of J, which is itself 
separated from GHA; this trio seem, on the imperfect evidence at hand, to 
be brothers. 

Most of the instances of omission of lines, words, or parts of words from 
ABCK remain to be considered ;? and their investigation will not only confirm 
the results just restated, but also enable us to discover how AC are related to S 
and to IID, and how all these five stand to Ee and to the z group. For the 
sake of clearness I shall state the results of this further investigation before I 
discuss the evidence. But, first, a stemma must be given; it necessarily lacks 
finality as regards the comparative distances of manuscripts from a common 
source. 

1 J.H.S. XV. (1895), p. 164. in ABCK, have been dealt with already (C.Q., 
3 Some unimportant omissions, occurring only 1920, pp. 14-15). 
NO. III. VOL. XV. I 
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-.The results are as follows: 


1. The x group and S had a common ancestor (y®: see especially II. 273 
V. 78, 131, 139; VI. 118) ; but AC, and consequently BK also, represent a © 
more damaged condition of the ancestral text than does S (see VI. 21; all the q 
cases below ‘ where cett. give a full text’; and VI. 10-13). : 


2. For Callimachus, as for the Homeric Hymns, S and IID are descended 2 
from one and the same source (y!: see especially VI. 15, 17, 86), IID pre- 4 
senting sometimes a full text where S and AC are defective (see I]. 27; 
V. 131, 139; WI. 21), while at other times II seems to owe its greater fulness — 
to ys contamination with some text, now lost, that was descended from ~ k 
neither y! nor y* (see V. 128, 136; perhaps there was contamination also at 
IV. 255; V. 78; VI. Io, 11, 13, 17, 18, 22), and that was fuller even than z at 
VI. 23. Its reading in this last passage seeming explicable on other grounds, — q 
I regard the contaminator as a member of the z group. a 


3. Going further back on the genealogy, we find that Ee must be ulti- E 
mately sprung from an ancestor (y) from which ACSIID also are descended | ¥ 
(see V. 128; VI. 86, 118; and perhaps VI. 17, 119); but Ee, presenting in © 
places a better or more complete text than some or all of them (see IV. 255; — 
V. 78, 131, 136, 139; VI. 18, 21-2; and perhaps VI. 15), are further “nee 4 
from these other manuscripts than the latter are from each other.” a 
Thus we have now a y group, embracing the x group together with ; 
SQqIDEe. a 


4. The z group, while it is descended from an archetype common to it ‘ 
and this y group (as witness the lacunae in them all at IV. 177, 178, 200, 201; : 
V. 136; and VI. 23), yet differs notably from the y manuscripts, not only in 
the details already noticed (pp. 62-6 above), but also in presenting a le 5 
defective text than they at V. 136 (and F, though not quite 2, is full at 
VI. 10-13), and a complete text in all the other passages cited below. i 


1 See T. W, Allen in J.H.S, XV. (1895), among the ‘ Parisini,’ while T, TI, and L (our a 
pp- 161-4. S, II, D) belong to Mr. Allen’s # group (J.H.S. 
2? For ‘Homer’ 4 and Q (our E and e) are XV. 1895, pp. 174-7 and 146 sqq.). 


Py 
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Now for the lacunae which constitute the evidence for these conclusions :! 

(i.) Omissions from ABCK, where some other manuscripts, too, are 
or probably were lacunose : 

II. 27 omitted, without leaving a space, by ABCKSQq: occurs in IIDEez.? 

The omission, due to homoeographon with |. 26, goes back to y*. 

IV. 255 ovxéte. .. & S&S ABCK: ovkér’ EBnoav 6 & SQ (? &bneay gq): 
over’ Hecoav © 8’ II, ove ét’ Heecav 6 8’ D: ovk ér’ (sic) deuecav 6 8 Ee: ovKér’ 
decav 6 & (ovn ét’ H) z. 

Probably y® had ovx«ér’ ... 6 8’, y® or x completing the adverb, and y°® 
having recourse to conjecture, helped by 1. 250. As for IID, either the 
unaugmented verb form, faithfully retained in Fez, proved a stumbling-block 
to y*; or the lacuna goes back to y', y* conjecturing 7jescay with the aid 
of érneoay (1. 251), or relying on a manuscript outside the y group (see on 
V. 128 below). 

V. 78, the last word omitted by ABCKQgq and (at first) S: @éusdes ITD 
Politian and (by addition) S: Qerrt (sic) ¢: Ceuta Ex. 

Evidently y? lacked the word; S borrowed Politian’s reading, Q’s rejection 
of which I have explained (C.Q. 1920, p. 65). In view of e’s reading, I fancy 
that y® also had Géwt, the scribe of H, a clever emendator, completing it to 
Oeurta ; indeed, Oeust may go as far back as y, Géwdes being an ill-conceived 
plural of és, created by y* or its contaminator (see on |, 128 below) to 
complete the line here. z either inherited @ewsra or, if Geyer was archetypal, 
conjectured it. 

Oewet, if archetypal, may have arisen from the curtailment of either GewuTd 
or Oepir’ 4s; in the latter case sc. idetv, as with Brunck’s Oéuss 4s, which is 
paralleled by J/. XI. 779, and Hesiod, Shield, 22. y¥s @éuides could, regarded 
purely as to form, be the resultant of an earlier Oéuis js (or even Oepir’ 7s) ; 
for the change from 7s to es is paralleled at VI. 37 (is ed. pr., és TI), and 
a preceding ligatured c could have become 6. But then difficulties of inheritance 
bar the way: 

(a) If Oéusdes is native to y*, why does no other descendant of y give us 
this text, or its original involving 7s, especially as Ee elsewhere often enough 
show a fuller text than any descendant of y?? 

(8) If the contaminator of y* had @éusdes from an ancestor’s Oéuus Hs, this 
is the only passage (except VI. 23, explained later on other grounds) where 
that contaminator had a text irreconcilable with the belief that it was a 
descendant of z, though one less complete at some of x’s lacunae than are the 
extant z manuscripts. 

108: see below. 

128 dwo@ Kal Biotw tépya (or the like) omitted, ABCK and Ee: so at 


1 Except where the contrary is stated, all edition (1489). 
manuscripts, in the passages cited below, in- 2 Where ed. py. agrees with II I call it D; 
dicate their omissions by leaving a blank space. where it follows J, or gives a reading not found 
Politian’s readings are given as in his first in either II or J, I style it ‘ Lascaris.’ 
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first SQ, but S adds later dwo 88 Budtov réppa, and alters dé still later to Kai, — 
bé oe 
while Q writes dwc xal Biotov répua differently from the context (see 


C.Q. 1920, p. 71): Sac 5é Botwrod répua II, Smo Sé Bidtov tépya g Politian A: 
dao® Kal Bidtov tépya 2 (except H) and Lascaris. 
I think y must have omitted all four words. For, as S drew here on - 
Politian, while Lascaris followed J, we have here the remarkable occurrence ~ 
of II’s showing a fuller text than the other y copies, whereas elsewhere ~ 
(V. 136 ad init.; VI. 18, 22; and perhaps VI. 15) Ee come nearest to the 4 
completeness shown by z. Such a phenomenon occurs again in II, Politian, " 
and D at V. 136 ad fin. ; and at VI. 23 II and D even transcend z in fulness. — 
I can only surmise that here and at V. 136 ad fin. (and perhaps at IV. 255; — 
V. 78; and VI. 10, 11, 13, 17, 18, 22) y* drew on some manuscript, now lost, — 
that did not belong to the y group but, if my explanation of VI. 23 on other — 
grounds is accepted, was a member of the z family. For the vagaries of — 
S and Q here, and the 6é¢ of QgII Politian H, see C.Q. 1920, p. 71. a 
V. 131 fapéva omitted (after ds, &s, or és) by ABCK, and at first by S, — 
which adds it later: Q adds @s ddueva (sic) in lighter ink: @s (or as) papeva : 
nae, giID Politian EeF : &s (or as) dapévy 2?. F 
y® evidently lacked dayéva, which S got from Politian. @Q probably got — 
payeva from S, &s from C or K (see C.Q. 1920, pp. 71-2). If S’s os is due to — 
Politian and not to y°, this is one of the very few passages in which y® showed ~ 
a more damaged text than did x. 5 
136 is blank in ABCKg, and was so originally in S, where, howe 
Ouydrnp ad fin. was added later from Politian: only Ouydtnp Q (by additiias 
from S) and IID Politian: only Weu (ad init.) Ee: wetdea . . . & Ovydrnp 2 
(ai 27). ‘ 

Probably y lacked @uyarnp, but had Wev, which y* would appear to havelll 
discarded as hopeless. Ovyarnp, if missing from y, must have reached IID by 
contamination of y4 (see on I. 128 above). im 

139 ad fin., only oly ABC, cvv K: owv 7’ S, adding eee later 3 
from Politian, civ 7’ . . . "Ma (sic) Q (the fragment added from S), ovy 7 qe 
ouv 7’ oe ae IID Politian Ez, ctv 7 odorvyes e. 

Probably y*s ctv +’ had dwindled to cvv by x’s time; for x, as I shall | 


1 The initial lacuna of y here is answered by a 
final one in VI, 15 (if y9 took -yopov there from 
the scholium), at an interval of 31 lines (=29 of 
text+2 for the title of VI.), From the arche- 
type’s having had defects, at the same interval 
from each other, in V. 136 and VI. 23 (if it 
lacked idéc@a:), we could infer that its pages were 
of 31 lines each, and that z, whose descendants 
are complete at V. 128 and VI. 15, was copied 
before, and y after, the damage there was in- 
curred by the archetype—an inference which 
gives some support to a suggestion of Wilamo- 
witz (Praef., p. 15: ‘st quis statuere,’ etc.), The 
archetype also showed correspondence in defect 


at an interval of 23 lines (IV. 177-8 and 200-4) 
perhaps an inheritance from an ancestor which - 
had had 23 lines to the page. 

For 31 lines in each page of y3, compare V. 108 
with 139; and for 30 in each of 4, IV. 224-5 
with V. 107-8 (209 lines of text+1 for the oe 
of VI.=210=30x7). This last case points to — 
a binding in quaternions; and I suggest that 
IV. 224-5 stood on the recto of the first folio 
of the quaternion and V, 107-8 on the verso of — 
the last, and that the stain reached the last F 
through this outside sheet’s being at some time F 
folded the reverse way. ir 
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show (footnote 1 on this page), is a zealous conserver of fragments. That y%, 
y?, and z, or any one of them, conjectured dXoAvyais is incredible, especially 
as there is no scholium here in any extant manuscript. 

VI. 10-13: see (iii.) below. 

15 tpls & émt Kardyopwr yapuddis exabicoao dpntt (Wilamowitz). 

Only pis 8’ émi xakdtt ABCKIID: only tpic & éai S:1 tpic & él in 
contextual, caddéivopor in lighter, ink Q: tpls & él cadrixopov ppéap exanreito q: 
tpis 8’ él kadrdrixopov Ee: rpis & emt KarruxXdporo yauddis éxaiccao dpnti z 
(é€xaBicao GH and, with breathing deleted and dots above and below e¢, /). 

Probably y, and certainly y!, had only tpls 8 éwt cad, of which y® 
seemingly discarded «adn as a half-word, while y® may have completed it with 
the aid of the scholium.? Q added «adXéyopoy from a kinsman of Ee; and q, 
accepting it, rashly subjoined ¢péap éxadeiro from the scholium (cf. 1. 22). 
2’s genitive in kaddvyoporo appears to be a conjecture, intended to depend on, 
instead of agreeing with, dpyté. 

17 & dadxpvov ayaye Anot (Wilamowitz). 

For the last word, only 6 ABCK: Snots SQq: 84 IL: 8 (sic) Ee: 
dnot z Lascaris. 

Seemingly y® had 87 worn to 6 by the time y® copied it. From 8 y® or S 
easily conjectured dnods. Indeed, Ee’s text points to 5y as the reading of y; 
for II’s disturbing 64 may well be due to a mistranscription of dy? (a faded 
5not), which was perhaps introduced from the source of IID’s contaminations 
(see on V. 128). Lascaris follows I. 

18 (after mrodiecow) only é4 ABCK, with Q (in lighter ink) and q: 
nothing S: é I, éado Lascaris: éaddta réOuia Shxe Ee (Sexe sic ¢): éavdora 
TéO uta SOxe 2. 

y® appears to have had éa (y® again rejecting the part-word) ; and y* éado, 
if Il’s € came from a mis-division (é€ a60) in y’. Did ys text result from 
contamination (see on V. 128)? Anyhow, y! was defective. y? must have got 
the right reading by inheritance from y; for a successful conjecture on y?’s 
part is incredible here, and no aiding scholium appears in any extant manu- 
script. 

21-2 run thus (Wilamowitz) : 


avica TpimTorepmos ayabav edudacKeto Téyvar * 


KaAMOY, ws (iva Kai TLs UTEPBacias arénTAaL) 


The manuscripts have no brackets; in 21, SQqEe give réyvyy, II téxvn, 


1 S’s habit is either to reject an incomplete 
word (here, VI. 13, 18, 22), or resort to conjecture 
(IV. 255; VI. 17, 21, 119) or borrowing from 
Politian (e.g. V. 139); at VI. 86 he blends 
rejection and conjecture. +, on the other hand, 
cherishes fragments (VI. 13, 15, 17, 18, 21, 22, 
23, 86, 119), and eschews conjecture, though he 
completes a word at IV. 255. 

2 Only QEe have this scholium, which Ee 


present thus: xadXixopov ppéap éxadetro év éEdevotyr' 
éort 5é kal (¢ omits cal) Sfmos drrikfs. Q ends it 
with éxa\e?, perhaps owing to clipping on the 
edge of his source’s page; and g, embodying Q’s 
form of it in his text, corrects to éxaNetro. 

If y® inherited only zpis 6’ éwt cade from y?, we 
have here for y a remnant more nearly equiva- 
lent to its putative text in V. 128 (see footnote 
on p. 116). 
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z and Lascaris réyvay. In 21 ABCK end with é6:8 : éd:ddone . . . tTéxvnv SQ, ‘- 
but S adds -ro in rough lettering : éS/Sacxe réyvnv q: the full text, IDEez. 
In 22 ABCK end with trepBa, SQ with ris (but Q adds dep in lighter ink), 
IID with irepBacias: qEez give trepBacias adénrat. a 

In 21, where y® seems to have had the original text of S, progressive 
deterioration explains x’s deficiency as compared with: S, from which Valla — 
declined to accept the added -ro (C. Lascaris’ conjecture). In 22 y* probably — 
had bwepBa, S again baulking at the defective word, Q following S (but later — 
taking a limited loan from C or &K),! while g borrowed from the scholium? — 
(cf. 1. 15). That in this line y* and y? (and consequently y), or either of them, 
was as defective as y*, is doubtful but not impossible ; for y? or y® may have 4 
used the scholium to complete the text, as q did, while IID, lacking the 
scholium, may owe v7epBacias to their lost ancestor’s contamination. On the g 
other hand, elsewhere Ee sometimes show (as they do here) as fulla text asz, 
but in circumstances that do not suggest aid from a scholium (e.g. VI. 18). a 9 
But the possibility suggested in IID’s case is stronger; for their ancestor’s he 
borrowing in V. 136 fails, like tzepBacias here, to give it as full a text as q 
z shows. 4 

86 ad fin., Twotuv’ aut ABCKIL: troiuve’ SQq (but S adds éBocxer in rough — 


Lapis 
letters) : aroiwu’ dpvOue? Lascaris: wroiuv’ au Ee: moipv’ apéryer 2. 


Here ence) (Ruhnken and Valckenaer) is undoubtedly right. y must 
have had sroiuve’ dus; possibly the archetype had it too, for z’s awédyes looks — 
very like a conjecture. S has again spurned the part-word, and é@ocxer is 7 
C. Lascaris’ own supplement, which Q rejects because of its script. bo a 
II and the z group are without a gloss here, so dpvOuef may be an unaided — ; 
conjecture of J. Lascaris, unless he had access to E, ¢, or a kinsman of theirs. 4 

118 ad imit., the first foot omitted, without lacuna, ABCKq, the last- — A 
named giving a marginal mark: lacuna of 8 or g letters, SQL (but S inserts. 4 
xaipere in rough letters): e’rate Lascaris: Seip’ ire He: doarte 2. re 

We may safely ascribe the lacuna to y; for dedp’ ite with mwapBevixai does ES 
not correspond to émupGéyEacGe with the balancing texotcar, ‘matrons.’ On 7 
the other hand, dcare satisfies the requirements of the case, and is thus ‘ 
probably genuine, and not a conjecture, in z. : De 

I1g ad init., rep (sic, after a lacuna of 4 or more letters) ABCK: Sduarep 
cett. a 

In view of the initial lacuna, just above, in y, it is probable that y had es : 
defect here too; correction was, of course, easy. 2, complete at 118, probably — # 
had the full text: here too. a 


es 


¥, 
1 See C.Q. 1920, p. 68. possibly conceal any of the words lost from 23. — 

2 Qge alone have it. Corrected, itruns thus: I can only suggest that the commentator took — 
7d €&fs KddALov Ta Spdyuara édew, va Kat Tis brep- ws as ds, ‘thus’ (or found the latter in his eh 
Bacias dhéyrar. Q must have got it from Ee’s and referred it to dpdyyata rarfoa of 19-20 con- 
lost kinsman. As ds (1. 22) should be followed, necting rarfica with rareio@a, ‘ devour.’ 
as in 18-20, by narration, ra Spdywara édew cannot 
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(ii.) Omissions of lines, or beginnings or ends of lines, from ABCK, 
where cett. give a full text : 


III. 251-4 (Wilamowitz)— 


TOL pa Kal hraivov aratraképuev HretAnoe 
AvySapis UBpiotis+ eri bé otpatov immnpworyav 
” , / yo ve ’ et, 
nyaye Kippepiov yapyd0we icov, of pa Tap’ avtTov 


/ fe x / ’ 4 
KeKALpéVvot Valovat Boos Topov Ivayiovns. 


ABCK omit yeitdnce from 251, and loov of 6a wap’ avtov from 253: cett. 
give the full text, with some minor diversities of reading. A stain like two 
slightly-parted fingers, its inner curve stopping (in the margin) short of 252, 
seems probable in x. 

IV. 224, ABCK omit final éxdXeocev, and from 225 final adty: cett. have 
both. 

Here a stain explains x’s shortcomings satisfactorily. On the question of 
x’s pagination see p. 116, footnote I. 

V. 17 ad fin., dupa 76 tTHvas omit ABCK:: &vdtpa 7d tTyvas (marg. dupa) S: 


evSuya To tTHvac QO (mua in lighter ink) and q (in contextual ink and without 
dots): dupa To tHvas IID Politian Eez. 

S probably got its marginal from Politian; on it and O see C.Q. 1920, 
pp. 64-6. The frequent closeness elsewhere of x’s text to that of S makes it 
conceivable that here the scribe of y® (or of x), inheriting like S évdupa ro 
tyvas, had produced an illegible blur by various attempts to make the line 
metrical—whence the gap in x. 

60-4 run thus: 

GANA Kal apyatwv evT’ eri Ocomiéwv 

} 'mt Kopwvetas i) eis “ANaptov édavvot 
ims, Bowwrav Epya dcepyopéva, 

% ml Kopewvetas, va ot TeOvmpévoy ddoos 


\ \ mn al \ f 
Kal Bool toTapar Kev’ eri Kovpariar 


(Wilamowitz’ text, but with 61 restored ad imit. to the manuscripts’ 
reading.) 

61-2 are omitted by ABCK, which put 63 just after 60 and then give a 
lacuna of two lines, followed by 64: cett. have the full text, in the order 60, 61, 
62, 63, 64; Politian’s first edition omits 61-2 without a gap. 

Homoeographon of 63 with 61 adequately explains why some ancestor of 
ABCK omitted 61-2; and the transference of 63 to follow straight on 61 
probably arose from the feeling that it belonged there, %) ’sri xopwveias in the 
former following naturally after ém? Oeomvéwv in the latter. The lacuna would 
appear to have been indicated before 63 was transposed, a shrewd scribe 
noticing the lack of a principal verb in 60+63+64 as they stood when he 
found them. 
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The two steps here, if rightly postulated, point to two generations between 
y® and AC, as I indicate in the stemma. 
107, first word omit ABCK: mdoca Se: wacca Qq: boca Il 
Saat maca E: woooa 2 Lascaris. 
108, first word omit ABCK and (at first) S: mdooca Q (lighter 
Es Taoca gq: toooa I1Dz: wodAd Ee: boca Politian and (later) S. 
The loss in 108 originated with y° (cf. 139 and p. 116, footnote 1); and 
x’s monopoly of defect in 107 seems due to the subsequent damage which 
marred also IV. 224-5 (see p. 119, and p. 116, footnote 1). For the additions 
to S and Q in 108 see C.Q. 1920, pp. 65, 68-9. 


(ili.) In one passage the y° tradition, seen in S’s defects there, has suffered 
more extensive loss before A and C were written: 
VI. 10-13 (Wilamowitz)— 


, ol , , a ” 5 3 \ 4 
TOTVLA TOS oe SUVaVTO TrObES Hépev Ear’ emi SuvOuaGs, 
4 ye: eee, \ e \. if xf (if an 
éot éml Tas Paras Kal Ora Ta XptcEea Mana ; 

3 Sy. ey 


ov mies out’ ap’ ebes THVvOV Ypovoy OVE No€éoCa. 
Tpls mev On duéBas "Axerwtov apyupodivar. 


ABCK end 10 with ddvavro, 11 with «al 6, 12 with Aoe, 13 with dy ou: 
cett. have the full text, with variations of reading that are irrelevant here, and 
with the following omissions—10, 76des omit, leaving a gap, S (Lascaris later 
inserts ce és and accents preceding -o) Qq: II, Ta omit without gap E2z?, with 
gap of 2 or 3 letters e, while IIDF have it and SQq substitute 6¢: 13, the verb 
omit without gap SQq (each giving dots above, and C. Lascaris adding 7v@es 


in margin of S), with gap Ee, while II has Bedi: Lascaris dséBawvev, z dveBns. 
A stain in x, starting in the right margin and wide at 10-11, narrow at 12, 
and wide again at 13, explains the deficiencies of ABCK. Earlier, x (like S) 
must have inherited from y® the lack of wédes and of ra. I fancy that z had ra 
but z* lost it through haplography; and that y had a gap in its place, since 
E’s closing of the ranks is countered as evidence by e’s fidelity, while 6é is 
y®s bootless conjecture, and y* probably drew on the same extraneous aid as in 
V. 128, etc. In 13 2 preserved the verb, though in the Attic form; y appears 
to have had &. This fragment x characteristically kept, but y® and y® rejected 


it as incomplete; while II’s Scher is D’s 6sé8awev mis-written, and results, I 
believe, from contamination—less probably, in view of the y* stock’s conserva- 
tism, from an independent attempt to complete 6. 

IID may have got édes (zeda II) from the contamination in y*. 


(iv.) VI. 23 is an exceedingly difficult case. Here one blank line is found 
in SgeFGH, and two in E: ABCK give only m (ad imit.), which Q inserts in 
lighter ink from C or K: IID have only i8éo6ac (ad fin.), and this the text-hand 
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placed at the end of the otherwise blank line in J, from which the text-hand of 
Ly took it but placed it in the margin, just beyond the range of the end of 22. 
Neither in the manuscripts nor in ed. pr. is there a scholium. 

In short, we have to account for (a) initial 7 of AC alone, and (0) final 
t6éa0ae of IDI alone. 

(a) The consistent freedom elsewhere of AC from contamination disposes 
of that possibility here. As they cherish fragments, whereas S rejects those 
which C. Lascaris could neither himself complete nor (in Hymn V.) set to 
rights with aid from Politian’s text, 7 may fairly be ascribed to y?, But now 
the silence of the descendants of y*, y2, and z has to be accounted for. y* kept 
part-words at VI. 15, 18, 86, though it (or 71) seems to have dropped wev at 
V. 136; y* kept part-words at V. 136, VI. 17, 86, and perhaps at V. 78, and 
may have completed one at VI. 15; z probably had only one such difficulty to 
face (VI. 86), and made a respectable conjecture there. I can only suggest 
that here all three abandoned 7 as beyond redemption. 

(b) idéoOar is even more puzzling, in respect alike of J’s showing it and of its 
presence in II and ed. pr. I shall take I first. Here the word is clearly from 
the same hand as the rest of the manuscript, as a comparison with its form in 
NE, 109 shows; but the lettering at VI. 23 is larger than usual and comes from 
a finer pen. Further, it is strange that J should add a word not given us by 
FGH;; for the latter three, like J, would not have abandoned a complete word 
just because the line is defective, as V. 136 shows. I have proved that J (or 
its progenitor or some other close kinsman) was used by Lascaris as one of the 
bases of ed. pr.; and it seems possible that J was written to the order of 
Lascaris, and that he instructed the scribe to add this word, which he himself 
had found in D.1 

As for II and D—in the other ten cases” where I have regarded con- 
tamination in y* with a manuscript outside the y family as probable or possible, 
the resultant text is never more, and thrice (V. 136; VI. 18, 22) less, complete 
than z’s; and this fact makes (déc@az here, if genuine, the only*® bar to our 
regarding y*’s helper as a manuscript not independent of our archetype, but a 
lost member of the z family. In such straits I essay a solution only with 
diffidence. It is this: ¢dé0@ae occurs only twice in the Hymns, here and in 
V. 109, and it ends the line in each case. I suggest that y*’s helper received it 
here from V. 109, in the following circumstances. The scribe was copying 
from a manuscript in which the two passages stood each on the verso of its 
folio, at either the top or the bottom of the page; and they were separated by 
two pages, each of 29 lines (V. 109 to VI. 23=56 lines, and I allow two lines 
for the title of VI.).. The second folio was torn at the top (or bottom), so that 


1 If so, this passage is an exception to my tamination IID’s gapéva (V. 132) and ddodvyals 
earlier statement that interaction between the (V. 139). 
z group and the other extant MSS. does not 3 I have already excluded @éucdes (V. 78) ; see 
exist. above, p. 115). 
2 We might go further and ascribe to con- 
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idécOa. showed through from V. 109;! and the scribe unwittingly impounded 
the word in writing VI. 23. 


I return to the troublous problem of contamination in y*. That there was 
some contamination I do not doubt and shall now try to show. The compara- 
tive merits of Ee and IID, i.e. of y? and y4, are important in this connection. 

(x) If, as a preliminary, we take their readings at their face-value, we find 
that both pairs show a full text at IV.255; V. 131,139; VI. 10,119, and they 
virtually stand evenly matched also at VI. 21, 86. Ee are complete at VI. 18 
and 22, while IID are not; at V. 136 (ad init.) IID lack Ee’s ev, and at 
VI. 15 they offer only cadXe against Ee’s caddtyopov, while at VI. 118 Ee have 
Sedp’ ire against a gap in I, ed. pr. having resort to conjecture. IID have the 
pull slightly at V. 78 (where y? probably had @ewsr), more seriously at 
V. 128, 136 (ad fin.) and VI. 11, 13, and 17. WI. 23 I omit from consideration 
in this connexion. 

(2) Next, I eliminate from Ee’s advantages yeu, -yopov, and dedp’ ite, for 
reasons already offered in their detailed treatment; and I put V. 78 and VI. 17 
aside for the moment,” to deal with I1D’s other advantages. A table will be 
useful, in which I give y®s readings in place of the divergent texts, already 
accounted for, of ABCK and S: 


x. 
V. 128 Only rodvypoveov 


ca 
Only moAvypovioy 


y*. 
da00) 5é Bowwrod (or Biorov) 
TEPUA TWOAVX POVLOV 


136 (ad fin.) Blank Ouyarnp Blank 
VI. rr A gap for ra Ta ts A gap for ra (see e) 
13 67) Ou+probablya 87 SéBawev (dcevev 1) 52) + gap + dyved@uov 
gap + ayed@uov aXEX@LOv 


In the last passage dséBawev may be y*’s own erroneous conjecture, based 
on an inherited 67 6: and gap; on the theory of contamination it is a conjecture 
of the aiding manuscript. Anyhow, it may be left out of account just now, 
for, in point of authority as y*’s inherited reading, it stands or falls with the 
other three. Again, y*’s scribe could have conjectured ra at VI. 11; but I can 
find no tenable explanation for V. 128 and 136 (ad fin.) except contamination. 

I shall put the case for y*’s integrity as favourably as I can. 
general estimate of their surface-values for our score or so of passages, y® is 


On a - 


1 If V. 138, the corresponding line of the 
source’s intervening recto, be superimposed 
directly On 109, measurements taken in four 
photographs show that id¢éc@a: (of 109) lies beyond 
the end of wéAera: (IIg), or at least beyond péner- 
(Q) or wéd\e-(B). Consequently, with the source’s 
second folio torn, and 138 lying, of course, in- 
verted on 109, the latter’s idés@ac may readily 
have shown through to VI. 23, without 138’s 
having lost anything ad init. True, the recto 
lines of a manuscript often start nearer the left 
side of their page than do those of the verso; 


but the ‘even’ line 138 may have been, as the 
‘evens’ in Hymn V. are in so many extant 
manuscripts, not flush with the adjacent ‘ odds.’ 
Anyhow, y*’s initial integrity in 138 is derived 
from y!; and an inherited defect there in the 
contaminator would not invalidate my position. 

2 éudes (V. 78) I have explained above as a 
conjecture of y4 or the contaminator ; and thus — 
IID’s advantage there is unreal. At VI. 17 


II’s 6c9, if it arose from dy? (of the contaminator, 


I have suggested above), may be left to stand or 
fall with V. 128 and 136 (ad fin.), 


ae | 


ae 


pig LS cet oa 
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inferior to its brother y* (e.g. at IV. 255, V. 131, 139); and, on our survey in 
paragraph (1) above, with the subsequent modifications, it might be thought 
that y* and y? stood on much the same level of merit as each other as regards 
completeness of text, and that the more serious divergences between them 
were due merely to the varying fortunes that the text had experienced in each 
case. But this conclusion as a whole is vitiated by the realities of V. 128 and 
136 (ad fi.). For in both these places y? is equally deficient with y’, while 
y* transcends them both in fulness—a fact remarkable in two respects. First 
(contamination of y* apart), it traverses the presumption that y® and y* are 
brothers, but y? their uncle or cousin—a cleavage which is indicated both by 
y”s completeness at VI. 18 and 22, where y? and y* are notably defective, and 
by its wealth in variants,! in which respect they are markedly its inferiors. 
Secondly, the coincidence between y? and y® in extent of damage at V. 128 
and 136 (ad fin.) is important. That the meritorious y? lost entirely at V. 128 
four successive words, all of which another descendant of y was capable of 
keeping, is surely hard of belief. If we accepted y? and y* as brothers, with 
y* as their uncle or cousin, contamination of y? at VI. 18 and 22 would be a 
necessary assumption; and it is noteworthy that, even as IID stand,” y* is in 
both these latter places so much nearer to 7? than is y*, that my theory has the 
advantage of not postulating such very wide divergences between brothers as 
this other view would demand.* 

This last statement brings us to the question of how far the contamina- 
tion, once it is held to exist in V. 128 and 136 (ad fin.), may fairly be 
considered to have affected y* elsewhere. To dogmatize is clearly out of the 
question ; but it is at least possible that, as I have suggested, y*s scribe had 
this extraneous help also at IV. 255, V. 78, VI. 10, 11, 13, 17, 18, 22. If to 
this list we were justified in adding V. 131 and 139, in the result we should 
have reached, in each of our score or so of passages except VI. 21 and 23, a 
uniform reading for y? and y*, which would accordingly be attributable to 4’. 

The evidence of these larger lacunae as a whole, for the descent of AC 
and S from a common ancestor (y%), is backed by that of other passages. 
y® may perhaps be credited with having had the following doublets, which 
S gives while AC have in each case a plain text, which is that of S’s supra- 
script: I. 33 _ ae 88 pone. : Tissot Belge ELI L. 78 poner 237 bpitaniey 


ue 4 ous 

(corrected in S from -a£-): 259 depaias (shifted in S to -auds): V. 5 peyddws: 
at ats 

50 dopRéwy: 141 éAdocess; also I. 28, where AC have pein in the text, S fon 


there but in margin yp’ fein. 


1 See C.Q. 1920, pp. 119-121. 

2 I.e. even granting that éa66 and vmepBactas 
are in no measure due to contamination. 

3 Also, we must remember that ys descen- 
dants, E and e, stand in the Homeric Hymns 
quite apart from S (AC lack ‘ Homer’) and IID, 


Again, to y? perhaps belong the converse 


which are there rather closely akin to each 
other (Allen, cited on p. 114, footnote 2). 

Moreover, the contamination of y* with a lost 
z MS. will explain why II, alone among the 
y group, has the poem ‘Yur rdv vifvyov xri., of 
which ll. 1-4 are found in some z MSS. (see 
C.Q. 1920, p. 105). 
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cases, where A} keeps the doublet and S has the suprascript reading alone: 


IV. 32 various: 208 xpnpireto : 318 eyed py dbqvaly: 37 rhe Also, 
S and AC agree in monopoly of reading at IV. 100 dyatides: 130 Siraréov: 
134 xapynouta S, -hoata AC: 187 xapudvres (S corrects to -os): 294 S corrects 
didvéwv to d.0éwv of AC before Q is copied: V. 47 onpepov (S was corrected, 
after Q’s time, to oa-): 83 éxdXacay (C. Lascaris corrects to éxohacar), 


oye like ABCK, has lacunae of its own, which we have noticed earlier, in 
places where ABCK are intact; but such defects are of very small range 
compared with those shown by ABCK where S is intact. In unshared major 
weaknegses of script (permutations, etc.) S has rather the better record, with 
I0o against 135 of ABCK, on a rough calculation which excludes alike those 
which existed in S before Lascaris corrected it and those which are peculiar to 
AK and to CB respectively. 


Some readings shared by II only with descendants of y? deserve mention 
here. With ABCK alone it has IV. 104 Aadpns (Adapts cett., Adpicca ed. pr.), 


132 eiAjnOeay (so ed. pr.: eirelOviay 22, eind@uiax E, c¢iryOuay cett.), 266 ® 
Meydre (@ peyar’ @ ed. pr.: @ peyarn cett.); cf. III. 190 pins I, pivns ABCK 
(uives cett., ed. pr.). AtIV.11 I has jv... decca cal, ABCK 7 (7 B)... 
«at, while cett. and ed. pr. give in full jvepdecoa Kat. 


Geuw 
With S (and its descendants) alone IL has I. 33 xopioocar (so Q: 


-iSew ABCK, -tooas ceti. and ed. pr.); III. 209 adroyyov Iq, Bdoyov SQ 
(aroyov cett., ed. pr.); V. 28 xpoivn (so Qq: xpotnv cett., ed. pr.); cf. IV. 36 


& wcow I, &0’ doou S, dv’ door Og (8 Fv cou cett., ed. pr.), and V. 7 dépovean II, 
pépovaav SQq (-ovca cett., -oroa ed. pr.). At VI. 20 II omits nal év Boas: 
S lacks év Boas, Q supplies év «das (sic) from another source, and q copies Q: 
cett. have cal év Béas in full. 

With ABCKS alone II has I. 52 te (corrected by S to ce of cett. and 
ed. pr.), and III. 233 re (corrected by II to ye of cett. and ed. pr.); cf. VI. 108 
trav IIA, ravov S (altered later) and Qg (rav cett., ed. pr.), and II. 31 aetdou 


IIA BCKe, Beber SQ, aetdecot (sic) g (-ew E’s conjecture, -ec z and ed. pr.). 
Similar coincidences of II with the y? and z groups are much fewer. 

With He alone II has them only at IV. 111 (see C.Q. Ig20, p. 120) and at 
VI. 38, where Ile have ériowvro, while E shows éYowrTo in the text and 
értowyto (by correction from something like éotudwyTo) in the margin (éyLowvTo 
cett,, ed. pr.). II ed. py. z monopolize ovdé te (sic) mw at IV. gi (ovd’ ért Te 
cett.); and at VI. 84-5 Ilz show interrogation-marks after e/Aativay tis (so 
ed. py.) and viwday (no punctuation SQq: a comma ed. pr. and cett).” 

1 C discards the source’s citation of doublets 2 TI has also three unshared doublets (III. 180 
(see C.Q. 1920, pp. 12-13), adopting the supra- ov 


/ a @ 
scripts only in IV. 208, 318 of these five éxetvov : V. 93 dudorépnor: VI. 114 767’) and two 
passages marginal variants (IV. 150, text elcdxev but marg. 
sages, 
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Beyond the conclusions presented in this article, and the evidence set forth 
in their support, I do not think that I can usefully say anything now about the 
manuscripts of Callimachus’ Hymns. Should G become accessible in photo- 
graph, I hope to deal with it, H, and A more satisfactorily than I have done; 
and a brief account of the sources of L and M seems desirable. Also, some 
promising clues to the history of the z? manuscripts must be followed; but for 
this task time and full materials are at present lacking, and the problem is 
involved with a larger question about fifteenth-century libraries.’ 

M. T. SMILEY: 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


elcéxé, which latter=the text of ABCK ed. pr. ; 
V.25, text AaBotoa, marg. yp Badoioa). At IV. 264 
it gives avdrf (avrh cett.), to suit e’dero (sic xz), 
of which "Ivwrés was scemingly taken as the 
subject. At V. 73 II’s écay results from correc- 
tion; the underlying form seems to be efcar, 
which ed. pr. gives (from D). 

1 I must express my gratitude to those who 
have so kindly helped me to obtain photographs 


of MSS. My friend Mr. J. A. Twemlow, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Palaeography and Diplomatics 
in the University of Liverpool, took much trouble 
over the MSS. in Italian Libraries, for many of 
which Mgr. A. Ratti gave valuable advice. I am 
indebted for aid in connexion with S to the 
Librarian of the Biblioteca Nacionale, Madrid, 
and as regards H to Dr. P. J. Enk, of Leiden, 
ever generous in assisting British scholars. 


NETIOAES KAAHS AAOSTANHS. Od. 8 404. 


THERE is a general agreement among English scholars as to the meaning and 
derivation of these strange words: Merry and Riddell ad loc., the admirable article 
in Liddell and Scott, and Dr. Giles, agree in connecting vérodes with nepos, neptis, 
ave¥ios. The short o in the declension ee come from false analogy with tpizovs and 
tetpdrous, “AXoctdvy is probably for ‘AXoovvéy, ‘salt water.’ Other derivations of 
verodes refute themselves, ‘ Brood’ is the rendering now approved, but although this 
gives the general sense, it does not quite hit the centre ; and no critics have seen the 
reason for the choice of this peculiar word. 

Now if an early poet wished to describe fish, he could not do better than call 
them maides “AAoovdvys, just as Aeschylus, Persae 577, calls them dvavdoe raides tas 
dpidvrov. But how are seals to be described, which are not fish (for though aquatic, 
they are mammals), but are certainly creatures of the ‘salt water?’ Like the 
Milesians in the epigram (ap. Aristot. Eth, VIII. 3), who were not fools, but did what 
fools do, so seals are not fishes, but do what fishes do. They are therefore called, 
not zatdes ‘AXoovdvys, but vérodes, ‘ first cousins’; not her descendants or ‘ brood,’ but 
rather her ‘kin.’ No more accurate epithet could be employed to describe them. 

J. U. Powe tt. 


St, Joun’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


SOPHOCLEA: 


Ant. 2. ap’ oic® bre Levs tov ar’ Oiditou Kaxadv 


omrotov ovxl vey és Cooaw Tere ; 

I HAVE never been able to swallow the explanation that this means 
olc6? 6 te tort Tov Kako STotov K.7.X. The order of words is dead against it, 
since Zevs ought to be in the ozrovov clause ; it may be safely said that there is 
no shadow of a parallel to such an order in Sophocles, and probably not in 
anyone else either. Look at line 2 by itself and consider whether any hearer 
could possibly suppose that 671 Zeds could mean anything but ‘that Zeus’ is 
doing or will do something or other. So Aristophanes seems to have thought; 
in a passage crammed with reminiscences of tragedy he declaims (Birds 1246): 

ap’ oid’ Ste Zevs ef pe AUTHTE Tépa 
pédabpa pév adtov Kal dduous ’Apdiovos 
KaTalOar@ow TuppdpoLaiy GETOIS ; , 


Moreover, I flatly deny that ofc@’ 6 te kax@v omotoy ov Tere? is possible Greek 
even when the order has been corrected. ov« oida dots TOv “EXAHvVa@Y oTOt0s 
Just look at it! 

But neither can o7rotov here be a direct question. Jebb, after referring to 
three passages in Plato, Lysis 212c, Euthyd. 2714, Rep. 348B, where omdrepos, 
-ov, -ws are used as if they were direct interrogatives, goes on: ‘ Let it be 
assumed that the readings are sound in those places. Still there is at least no 
similar instance of ozrofos; nor is o7rofov here the first word of a direct question.’ 
The last remark is acute and very much to the point. It is difficult to deny 
that the indirect form of an interrogative may be used for the direct 
occasionally! in even authors of the best period, but certainly the word could 


not stand where it does in our passage. There is a general tendency to 


> > FN a \ > e 2 \ 
ovK aTrapvolT av TOUTO fu2) OVK Eivar adnOes. 


confuse relatives and other pronouns, etc., in Greek; one can say &@ pey for 


Ta pev, ore ev for ToTé wev, and so on. If then Plato could say omérepos for 
mortepos, it does not seem surprising; the explanation perhaps is that it comes 
of halting between motepds éott; and épwre omrdtepos éott. If this be so it is 


plain that ovdrepos would have to begin the sentence. 


1 Jebb understates the evidence: add Alcib. by Demosthenes we might argue that he does 


I1Io0C, d7olw (so much for there being no similar 
instance of dzotos!), Soph. 236D, r&s kat wpos 6 TL, 
Minos 313A, orotov again ; in [Demosth.] xlix. 51, 
omdcoyv Tid Kal modamdy Kat rédev, Schafer emends 
to mécoyv, wrongly I think. If the speech were 


not do such things, but as it is admittedly 
spurious we cannot tell what its author might 
not say. It is no great matter that Achilles 
Tatius (viii. 10) has omorépa ce rovTwy éwvygarto ; 
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But there remains a third explanation of dp’ oic@’ 6ti Zevds orotov ovyi 
teret ; It is not new, but it appears to me indubitably right. rovov od yi; 
=Tavta, and omoiov ov>x is simply totov ovyi in ovatio obliqua. Nothing can 
be imagined more like the tricks and manners of Sophocles than such a 
confusion of construction; as the whole sentence is in oratio obliqua, so the 
motov is influenced by it; the oic@a still makes itself felt, though logically 
its force ought not to extend beyond 671. Everybody knows the passage 
at Phil. 615: 

evdéws UTérXETO 

tov avdp’ ’Axatols Tovde Snrooew aywr * 

olorTo ev padrto@’ Exovotoy AaBov... 
and the parallel quoted by the editors from Lysias. Do you mean to say 
that the influence which produces ofo:ro in the one passage could not produce 
omrotov in the other? Of course it could, and the only thing that puzzles me 
about these lines is that any tolerable scholar should have ever felt any 
difficulty about it. 

A passage which may perhaps have been consciously or unconsciously in 
the mind of Sophocles is Odyssey xiv. 186: 


Kal mor TOOT dydpevoor eTHTUpOV Opp’ €d ELd0 * 

Tis TOev eis avdpav ; TOOL TOL TrOALS HOE TOKIeES ; 

Ommoins 7’ él vnos adixeo* Tas bé ce vadTat 

jryayov eis "lOaxnpy ; 
Here dm7roins seems to be due to a relapse into oratio obliqua after the direct 
questions tis 7o0ev, 7061, and then wos reverts again to the direct. No one 
would hesitate to say that tis was direct, I think, if ow7oins did not follow 
it. The lines thus illustrate the halting between two modes of interrogation 
spoken of above. The punctuation of the editors shows that they do not 
regard zis as a dependent question; even if you do so regard it, we have 
at least the confusion between the direct and dependent forms of the 
interrogative pronouns. 

Somewhat similar to ére ovotov is: ‘This makes me wonder more than 

all the rest; that at this time of the year . . . from whence you had these ripe 
grapes’ (Marlowe, Doctor Faustus, Act V. Sc. i.). 


Ok es SP EG. 


‘It is again astonishing to find scholars of the highest repute, Porson 
himself among them, hesitating over this very simple superfluity of drep. 
The German editors have quoted similar supertluities from authors of note, 
including Lessing. We often hear in everyday English speech Greek idioms 
on which we should write elaborate notes if we read them in classical authors. 
A man once asked me at Lord’s to give him a match, adding apologetically : 
‘I seldom forget to come without them.’ Nothing can be easier than such 
confusion in negative sentences. Does not Andocides (iv. 15) say ov, radra 
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povov €Enpxeoev when he means either ovdé tadta éEnpxecev or ov TadTa povov 
éroinoev? Does not Xenophon (Heil. ili. 2, 21) say in like manner ov povoy 
tadT’ jHpxee? Does not Lycurgus cry out (51) Tovovtous pév dvdpas ovd’ é& 
anmdons THs “EXAdbos GAiyous evpety padsov, when logic demands zoAXods, and 
Longinus, de Sublim. xxxii. 8, o05€ odiyou Set for o¥5é modXod Sef? And this 
very phrase ovdé modndod Sei is itself totally illogical. 

‘All those scornful eyes, without hardly any exception, were closed in 
death within a year’ (H. Kingsley, Mademoiselle Mathilde, ch. 46). 


Ant. 265. Kat mip duéprew. 


Different editors have quoted on this Virgil Aen. xi. 787, Aristoph. 
Lys. 133, Demosth. liv. 40. Add Theophrastus frag. i. 8 (Teubner ed., 
vol. iii., p. 67): 606 Kat of Sia tod mupos Badifovtes mpos Totls adXOLS ots 
mapacKevdlovtar Kat TovTO dace dpav. This may only refer to a conjuring 
exhibition, but may include ordeals too; at any rate such exhibitions probably 
grew out of the ordeal. Lucian Philopseudes 13, dia mupos dveEvovra, refers 
certainly to a display. 


Ant. 466. arn’ av, et Tov €& ews 
pntpos Savovt’ dbatrov nioxounv véxvy, 
KelvoLs Av HAYOUD. 

Pallas seems to me to have made the best correction of this vexed 
passage by proposing é£avecydunv for nicxopnv véxvy. It is mere UBpis to 
accuse this of being bad poetry; it is every bit as good as anyone can wish. 
adOarrov avéxouat is unimpeachable Greek; vé«uy is clearly superfluous though 
unobjectionable in itself, and the reading is much superior to that of Semi- 
telos, 7oxyvvay xvves. Superior, for it does not matter whether dogs devour 
the body or not; what does matter is whether Antigone does her duty or not. 
By sprinkling earth on the body she has not delivered it from the power of the 
dog, but she has done her duty. Hence that reading only spoils the point, 
whereas that of Pallas keeps it bright and sharp. 

In favour of it is to be noted, first, that the scholiast says veryounp, 
vmepetoov. Secondly, that the scholiast thought it worth while to explain 
éEavacxnoeobe at Phil. 1355 by avéEecGe; thus here éeEaveryounv might become 
averxounv or nverxdounv, whence the variants of L and A, which has nvoyounr, 
probably after véxvy had been added because it was evident that the line was 
too short. Thirdly, that Weil’s é&nvecyounv is much the most likely correction 
of ovK nvecxounv at Eur. El. 508. There also the ¢€ was dropped and ov« 
inserted to fill up. 


Ant. 536. dédpaxa tovpyor, elmep 40’ opoppobet. 
The logic of this looks strange, for if Ismene has done the deed she has 
done it whether Antigone agree or no. Poets are not always logical, and 
I would not mind this, but there is more behind. Ismene does not say that 
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she did it, which would be épaca, as Antigone confesses with the words 
Kal pnul dpadcar at 443; what Ismene says is: ‘I am guilty; I am in the 
position of one who has done it.” The peculiar use of the perfect is a frequent 
source of error to us, and it is important to observe it here; it implies being 
in a certain condition. No doubt Ismene strains the truth, but she does not 
go so far as to say é5paca, she only represents herself as being equally guilty 
as if she had done it, using an equivocal tense which might naturally be 
taken to mean that she had actually buried the body but which just avoids 
positively saying so, because it may be subtly interpreted to signify ‘ guilty.’ 
Thus the logic turns out to be correct. The distinction may indeed appear 
unduly subtle at first sight, but I believe that it will gain on consideration. 
Cf. Demosth. contra Evergum et Mnesibulum 69, tots dedpaxdat Oé Kat KTEtvact, 
‘those who are guilty, i.e. those who committed the murder.’ e’ep 78’ 
owoppobe? will then mean, I take it, ‘if Antigone consents to let me share the 
guilt.’ 


Ant. 755. Accent dv o’ ovx, for the emphatic cé can be elided, and 
the emphasis is necessary. 


Electra 698. dds Huépas. 


It is incorrect to say that this means ‘on another day,’ which would be 
ludicrous ; it means ‘ next day,’ for the article can be omitted in poetry: see 
Ap. Rhod. ii. 176. So in Spanish ofvo dia without any article regularly 
means ‘next day.’ 

It is true that at Ajax 516 there is an even more absurd use of a\An, when 
Tecmessa says that Ajax laid waste her country and ‘some other fate,’ she 
really can’t remember exactly what, slew her parents. But the best MSS. 
read add’ %, and Schneidewin’s dyv seems to be right since Sophocles is 
copying Iliad vi. 414, matép’ duov aréxtave Sios “AytdAeds. Can anyone 
considering the two passages doubt that it was Ajax himself and not ‘ another 
fate’ which caused the death of her parents? Delicacy prevents her from 
putting it more plainly. 


Ajax 410. ® dvorddawwa, ToLdd’ avdpa Ypjotpov 


rn A / @ ) 4 Nae) 
haveiy, & Tpdaev ovTOS OvK ETAN TOT’ av. 


‘The antithesis of dvépa and otros is the kind of thing which requires no 
comment, and accordingly does not receive any from the ordinary editors. 
What we want is an antithesis to dwvety, and this Naber provides by his 
irresistible conjecture & mpocdev ov étdg Tor’ av Kkdvew. The last word 
having been lost, odtos was inserted to fill up the scansion. 

But we need, it seems to me, to strengthen ov« to ovd’. In English it is 
possible to lay a stress upon the two verbs, but Greek had no stress of the sort 
available, and therefore has to reach its goal by the aid of particles. 

K 
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Oed. Col. 277. kat un Oeodvs Tiumvtes elta Tovs Oeovs 
polpars tmroveio Oe pndapas: yetobe Se 
Brérrewy ev avtTovs mpos Tov evoeBH BpoTav. 


It is generally admitted that oipats is impossible and the variant potpas 
very unsatisfactory. The corrections proposed seem to me pretty bad, and 
perhaps mine will appear such to others; however, I propose pwpous roseiode 
pndapas, nyetcbe Sé x.7.X. ‘ Professing to honour the gods, do not consider 
them so foolish that they cannot distinguish between the righteous and the 
impious.’ 


Oed. Col. 658. modal & atretral ToAXNA 87) paTHy er 
Oupo KarntetAncay, GAN o vods Stay 
avTod yévntat, ppovda TaTELAnpata. 

The corrupt word is clearly admevAal; the subject of «arnmeiAncav én 
must be a person, not a thing, and this is indicated also by Ouu@. Read then 
modXol dé KaAXot. 

Schneidewin’s wroAnot S€ woAXols ToAXa is intolerable—at least tome. The 
scholiast says 7roAXol. dvOpwmot; this does not look as if he read a@mevdal. A 
conceivable explanation of his dv@pw7rou is that d\Xou was mistaken for avos, 
but anyhow he clearly read woAdoi. A blush is visible on the face of all but 
very brazen defenders of azetNal ern xatneidnoav. 


Oed. Tyr. 217. tH voow 0 brnpereiv. 

This phrase has been questioned, but cf. Xen. Mem. I. iv. 13, vooos 
émexoupnoat, Antipho Tetr. Ta fin., 7 dvouia tod rwaOnyaros apvvovtas, which 
means, however, ‘ helping him who has been illegally ill-treated,’ and so is not 
exactly perhaps to the point; Aristotle de Respir. ix. 1, BonPevav TAs POopas. 


Phil, 852. oic@a yap ov avdadpat, 
el TAVTAY TOUT yvapmav loxets, 
ara ToL dTopa TuKWwois évideiv TAO. 
tavtav L, tavtavy A, tavrav IT and editors. The obvious and best 
correction seems to me tavt@. ‘You know whom I mean (Odysseus): if you 
agree with him, great difficulties are in your way.’ That ov is right seems to 
me clear; the Chorus naturally shrink from naming Odysseus, and tovr@ is 
strange if referring to Philoctetes, who would be 7de (cf. dé¢ in 839). Metre 
also favours dv, especially if we consider the metre of the previous line: it is 
true that it involves reading wévouer for pevodpuev in 836, but either 836 or 852 
must be altered, and pévowev appears to me slightly better in itself than 
pevoduev. For tavta cf. Theocr. xv. 18, where also it was corrupted and had 
to be restored by Reiske. teed 
. ARTHUR PLATT. 
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PLATO'S \SIMILE* OF LIGHT. 
PART I. 
THE SIMILES OF THE SUN AND THE LINE. 


I. 


No part ot Plato’s writings has been more debated than the three similes 
in Books VI.-VII. of the Republic, and still there is a diversity of opinion about 
their meaning. I believe that most of these difficulties arise from certain 
assumptions about their purpose which need revision. The current view 
applies the Cave to the Line, as Plato seems to direct, and this application, 
which is itself attended by considerable difficulties, leads to an assimilation of 
the two figures till (in most accounts) they seem to have much the same 
content and purpose. Again, as this makes the lower line appear to be the 
phenomenal world, it is thought that the simile of the sun foreshadows the 
theme of the Line by hinting at a connexion between the intelligible and 
the sensible which is made more explicit in the Line. Thus the group of 
similes seem mainly intended to show the dependence of Becoming upon Being. 
This paper will argue that such a view depends upon the misrepresentation of 
the symbolism adopted by Plato, that two antithetical groups of symbols are 
confused with one another, and that symbols are even identified with antitypes. 
Owing to these misinterpretations (if they prove to be such) the Form of the 
Good has been mistaken for a material cause; both the Line and the Cave 
have been thought to reveal Plato as embarrassed by a dualism between sense 
and intellect, and the purpose of the Cave in particular, since the error is 
cumulative, has been completely obscured. This paper will attempt to sub- 
stitute for current accounts another interpretation which will relate the three 
similes closely with the political arguments of Book VI., and with the Platonic 
education which is set forth in close connexion with them. 

The debt which I owe to Mr. Stocks’s valuable paper on ‘ The Divided 
Line ’ (Classical Quarterly, 1911, pp. 72-88) needs special acknowledgement. I 
took his view as my point of departure, and the account of the Line given 
below seems to me at least to be implicit in some of his arguments. Had I 
seen Dr. Henry Jackson’s article in the Journal of Philology (1882, pp. 132-150) 
earlier, I should have owed to him an even greater debt on an essential point. 
Both papers mark the significance of the images and originals in the lower 
line, and the latter (rightly, I believe) gives them a purely symbolical meaning. 

1 I use Professor Burnet’s text. It will be the /ime and the cave, from which the similes are 


convenient to use capital letters to designate the named. 
similes themselves, and small letters for the sun, 
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But neither, I venture to think, connects them rightly with the symbolism in 
the other similes; and both assume that the relating of the two worlds is, 
sooner or later, Plato’s object. 


II. 
THE SIMILE OF THE SUN. 
Aammpa pev axtls jAlov, KaV@V cays. 
dvOpwros avOpwrmov yevva . . . Kab Hdvos. 

The central books of the Republic explain three great changes which must 
be made if the ideal state is to become a reality. By far the most important of 
these is the third, which requires that philosophers shall be kings and kings 
philosophers. The early part of Book VI. discusses the cleft between these 
classes in the existing state, and the corruption of the best natures by their sur- 
roundings. The second part asks how the philosophic natures can be rescued 
and trained. They must learn the greatest study, the Form of the Good, 
which all men desire, though most seek it blindly without knowledge. But as 
the Good lies beyond other studies, and a fortiori out of the sight of those who 
actually rule the state, it cannot well be described directly to hearers who have 
not travelled some way upon the long road to it. So naturally Socrates 
describes it in figure. We may say that this first simile, which is simply and 
purely a simile, gives the orientation of the map which is to guide his philoso- 
phers. Then the later similes, which are really part of the same figure of 
Light, fill in the details. The Line explains in outline the two methods by 
which the explorer may arrive at the Good which is his end. Then the Cave, 
which is more complex, exhibits two competing goods, and the means by which 
the neophyte, if caught in time, may be turned from the false good to the 
Good he really desires. We must not forget, in discussing levels of cognition 
and the like, that the whole experience is conceived in terms of desire or 
longing. 

In interpreting these similes we fall into error, which engenders in turn 
more errors, from the moment that the symbols become more than symbols, 
and take on a certain reality of their own. This I believe to be the cause of 
all our perplexities and disputes. It is therefore important to determine how 
Socrates arrives at his symbolism. 

He proposes to describe the Form of the Good, which all men desire, by a 
comparison with its offspring, the sun, which is very like it (506e 3). He recalls 
the ‘ many beautifuls’ and ‘ beauty itself,’ which is one, from Book V. (479e). 
‘And we say,’ he continues, ‘that the former are seen (opaécOar) but not con- 
ceived (voetc@ar), while the ideas are conceived but not seen’ (507b). Then 
the sense of seen is strictly defined. For the analysis of sight and hearing 
which follows draws from Glaucon the admission that sight differs from all 
other senses in requiring a precious bond to unite it with its object. That bond 
is light and its source the sun. The sole object of this argument is to extract 
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a single system, that of light, from the material cosmos which will serve the 
purpose of his analogy. 

We may illustrate the effect of this distinction—which is vital to the inter- 
pretation of the similes—by comparing the superficially similar place in the 
Phaedo (79a) where Plato posits the same antithesis between many beautifuls 
and beauty itself. There the purpose is to argue for the immortality of the 
soul. Given the hypothesis that the two are opposed, the one class is seen, the 
other unseen ; and the body belongs to the first class, the soul to the second. 
Visibility is clearly taken as the typical quality of matter, the visible and 
tangible,’ which is in a state of becoming and perishing, in opposition to the 
invisible and eternal. But the Republic here recalls this opposition purely in 
order to select a single element in matter and use it as a symbol of the unseen. 
If the Phaedo makes the seen the representative of process because it is an 
element in process, the Republic distinguishes visibility from all other sensible 
qualities because the fact that it alone needs the valuable ‘third kind, the 
light, makes it a fit type of the intelligible. Since this is so, the vistble cannot, 
as commentators assume, be identified with the sensible in opposition to the 
intelligible which it was selected to symbolize unless Plato expressly changes 
his definition.? But where does he cancel or modify his symbolism by identi- 
fying the visible pure and simple with the visible and tangible? Not for the 
purpose of the similes, I shall argue. But the commentators force him to 
annul it when they attempt to conceive of a metaphysical bond between the 
intelligible and its visible symbol, since the latter at once becomes at least the 
whole material system. This confusion leads commentators to see in 
the Republic a dualism which was far from Plato’s mind in these passages. 

In the simile of the Sun two considerations seem to justify the attempt to 
make the analogy ‘ really more than ananalogy.’® Theyare: (1) the metaphor 
offspring, which is supposed to imply that the Form of the Good is somehow a 
material cause with the sun as its product; (2) the assertion that the sun, 
though not generation, is the cause of generation (509b 3). It is a mystery how 
the sun, hanging between being and becoming, can escape being yéveous, a still 
greater mystery how a formal cause like the Good can also be a cosmological 
cause ;4 and some try to avoid the difficulty by identifying it with God, the 
Demiurge of the Timaeus. This is the first, though by no means the last, time 
that we shall find portentous metaphysical results brought about by 
materializing a metaphor. The figure of the sun and the visible dependent 
upon its light is a perfect analogy for the Good and the intelligible. But it is 
no more than an analogy. If transmuted into a piece of cosmology as well, it 
is self-contradictory, and ruins the illustration which it was Plato’s sole purpose 
to make. 


1 Phaedo, 79a 1, 81a 5, 83b 4; Rep. 525d; much of the difficulty in interpreting these 
Tim. 28b 7, 31b 4. similes. 
21 say definition rather than terms because 3 Caird, Evolution of Theology in the Greek 
Plato’s vocabulary is fluid. This has caused Philosophers, I, 162. 
4 Natorp, Platos Ideenlehre, p, 192 sqq. 
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The sun is not said to be the physical product of the Good.! It is the 
offspring of the Good because it is an observed cause of good, final in its sphere 
as the Good is final among the forms. Why is a thing ‘like’ a form? 
Because it possesses in a measure the quality that the form 7s absolutely. 
Now the sun is the chief benefactor of men in the visible world. He is the 
image of the Good because he is the provider of good things (517c 3), as Plato 
constantly reminds his readers. He is the steward dispensing that precious 
power, sight (508b 6) ; men owe to him growth and increase and nourishment 
(509b 2); he brings the seasons round in their course (516b 10, Crat. 410c 5). 
Here, then, is the natural basis of the figure, as the summary of the whole 
analogy plainly shows (517c). 

This is confirmed by the saying, so dark on any other view, that the sun, 
though not yéveows, is the cause of yéveous, as if Plato were constructing a 
genealogy in which the Good engendered the sun, and the sun caused all 
process. To say that the sun causes process (that is, becoming and decay) is 
much like saying, in the parallel illustration, that it causes seeing and blindness 
(508). It is not true, and does not illustrate the Good, which is the cause of 
good and not of evil. And, on the other hand, if we take yéveous as process, 
the argument is not saved by some subtlety which places the sun in, but not 
of, the phenomenal world. Adam asserts, for example, that the sun is the only 
true yéveots. On the same principle of turning a plain negative into a trans- 
cendental affirmative, why not say that the sun, though not sight, is the only 
true sight? Such ingenuities would not occur to Glaucon, if only because 
they destroy a plain analogy. 

The sun is not said to cause yéveow xal POopav, but yéveow nal avEnv 
kat tpodyHy (509b). That is: it does not grow, though it causes things to 
grow by its light.2, So the Good is the cause of Being, though not itself 
Being. That is all the illustration means. It is an analogy in respect of the 
light-giving power of the sun alone, and Plato’s own words make this clear: 
Todrov toivur, iv & eyo, pdvar pe Neyer TOV TOD ayabod Exyovoy, dv Tayabov 
eyéevynoey AVaNOYOY EavT@, OTLTEP AUTO ev TH VvoNnTO ToTM Tpos TE 
voov Kal Ta voovpeva, TOUTO TodTOY ev TH OpaT@e Tpos Te OY Kal TA Opwpeva 
(508b-c). It is a matter of values, not of causation, and it is hardly less 
ill-advised to draw a profound metaphysical significance from the metaphor 
here than to seek one in the words of the dying Mirabeau about the sun: 
‘Si ce n’est pas la Dieu, c’est du moins son cousin germain.’ 


1 In this as in other points the Timaeus mis- 
leads if we seek to interpret our analogy by 
means of the metaphors which Plato uses there. 
It describes creation, and the application of the 
metaphor of offspring is determined accordingly ; 
but our metaphor is simply the basis of a fertile 
analogy by which the relation of the forms to the 
Good may be grasped. The metaphor in the 
Timaeus explains a causal relation; this metaphor 


merely gives the link of likeness between type 
and antitype, without cosmological implications. 
Though I have not space to elaborate the point, 
the Timaeus is the source of the misinterpreta- 
tions noted above (see e.g, Caird and Natorp). 

2 Cratylus, 409 a, is a useful commentary; 
HAcos is connected with aiodeiy dre woutdrer law rad 
yiyvopmeva ex ris yas. Cf. Clem. Alex., Eel. 
Proph, 26, 3, and Dion, Or. III. 74. 
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Plato’s purpose is to illustrate the dependence of mind and its objects 
upon the Good, and its transcendence over both mind and its objects. 

First, a certain term or terms have a need for the sun. If the eye is to see 
at all, it must have the ‘third kind,’ light; if it is to see well, that light must 
be sunlight. Senses other than sight are self-complete in so far as they only 
need the sense organ and its object for the exercise of their function! But 
though the eye may be perfect, and the colour, its object, within range, they 
need the intermediacy of light. The same point is implied in saying that 
the sun is the cause of growth. In both you have an activity or object self- 
complete, like seeing or colour or growth; yet they need another term to 
actualize them. Plato’s first point, then, reinforced by constant repetition,’ is 
the need that sight and its appropriate object have for light. 

Since light is a variable, it may be used to illustrate the principle of 
discrimination. It will be remembered that in Book V. Plato took three main 
trends of the human soul—the lover and the lover of wine at the level of desire, 
the ¢irAo7ipos at the level of ambition, and the dsrAdcodos.? All of these are at 
first said to desire their object indiscriminately (evyepas), but a distinction is 
immediately detected in the last group, according as the object that the 
philosopher desires to see is the truth or not. It is this distinction, or rather 
the source of it, that Plato brings out here. The eye is naturally formed to see 
in the sunlight, and has perfect vision only by day: ’Axtis ’AeAiov ... @ 
_ patep ompadtov, as Pindar wrote. Now imagine the sun’s light mediated by a 
luminary of the night; then sight grows dim, and colours fade, and men 
become half-blind. So direct light is like truth, and the half-light like opinion, 
though still derived from the sun. This illustrates how men, who desire the 
Good, may find satisfaction in experience at a lower level, which nevertheless 
depends upon it. But the whole group of relations, knowing and its object, 
opinion and its object, depend on the third factor, the Good, which is not yet 
a direct object of knowledge or desire. In short: Plato uses the trina ratio 
videndit in order to show that the two terms need a third, and need that third 
to be the sun (i.e. the Good) if the vision is to be perfect.* 


This must be interpreted in the 


1 It is surely a mistake to found upon this 
passage for Plato’s theory of vision. Steinhart, 
followed by others, criticizes Plato for failing to 
see that hearing too needs a medium, But the 
word medium is imported by himself. Since man 
does not live now iw vacuo, now in the ambient 
air, the physical medium of hearing may be dis- 
regarded asaconstant. But sight differs from 
all other senses in depending on a variable 
condition, the light. This variability is the point 
of the simile. When Adam (507c) says that the 
conditions peculiar to seeing—namely, light and 
darkness—do not affect the other senses, he 
misses the meaning, which is that no other sense 
has similar peculiar conditions (idia ém’ adrd 
TovTo mepukés). 

2 so7c 19, mpog det; di, day wh mapayérnrat 
tplrov ; d5, wpocdet ; d12, rpoodeira:, 


* 4740-475. 
light of the analysis of the soul in Book IV., 
where the three ways of life in the Pythagorean 
apologue of the Olympian games are the basis 
of the three tendencies of the soul which find 
their outlet in the ideal state. See Stocks, Mind, 
April, 1915. 

* Chalcidius, Commentarius in Timaewm, CCKLV. 
After describing the three flames necessary to 
vision, he adds: ‘quorum si quid deerit, im- 
pediri uisum necesse est.” Adam gives a list of 
eight terms in the parallelism between the Good 
and the sun (Ref., vol. II. p. 69): these transla- 
tions of nuances in the text, however, merely 
obscure the fact that there is but a triple ratio, 
in which Sight: Colour need the third term in 
order to become operative. 
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The statement that the Good stands to Being as the sun to growth is 
merely another illustration of the same point. The figure itself is no more 
abstruse than such a saying as av@pw7os avOpwrov yevva cal Los. The whole 
figure, in brief, is as simple as Milton’s phrase about the ‘ vital sovran lamp.’ 

We may now state the main purpose of the simile of the Sun. It illus- 
trates twice over the manner in which the Good may be conceived as 
transcendent, yet as causing or maintaining the knowledge or Being or lower 
goods which some believed to be ultimate. When Glaucon exclaims dunyavov 
Kaos OF Saipovias UTepBorns (509a 6, cI), he recognizes that the transcendence 
of the Good is the point of the analogy. With this recognition the first stage 
of the simile ends. ) 

I have perhaps laboured a point which will seem obvious to some, because 
it is all-important for the interpretation of the remaining similes to see that 
the visible, now and hereafter, is purely a symbol of the intelligible, and that it 
is not the function of the Line to show how this visible, transmuted into the 
sensible or opinable, is related to the intelligible. No, having shown to 
Glaucon’s satisfaction that the Good is transcendent, Socrates now prepares 
to illustrate how two successive methods of studying the intelligible may lead 
to knowledge of that transcendent Good, still using the convenient symbolism 
of the visible. Then in the allegory of the Cave he touches the question—one 
of supreme political importance—whether minds that are imprisoned in another 
system and taught to seek a lower good can be turned to the theoretical life. 
In this last section of the simile of Light all the symbolism of the previous 
similes is reintegrated into a whole.’ 

Lit; 
THE SIMILE OF THE LINE. 


‘For no perfect discovery can be made upon a flat or a level: neither is it 
possible to discover the more remote and deeper parts of any science, if you 
stand but upon the level of the same science, and ascend not to a higher 
science.’—BACON. 

A. The Line and the Simile of the Sun. 


1. Glaucon asks that the comparison of the sun shall be continued if there 
is anything left to tell (509¢ 5). Socrates answers that there is a great deal 
left out, and then explicitly recalls the terms of the similitude. They have 
been discussing ‘ these two,’ the sun and the Good, and one rules over the 
intelligible kind and region, the other over the visible—a plain reminiscence of 
the analogy in 508b-c. ‘At all events,’ he adds, ‘you have these two kinds, 


the visible, the intelligible.’ On the face of it Socrates picks up the threads 


of the first simile in order to develop within the visible, still no more than 
symbol, a fresh relation which will illustrate some parallel relation within the 
intelligible. Symbol remains symbol, antitype antitype; the text gives no 


1] venture to give this name to the whole _ simile of the Sun, if that name were not already 
simile, which forms a connected and consistent adopted by usage for the first of its three parts. 
picture, although a better name would be the 
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hint that the symbolism is now to be translated from the realm of imaginative 
illustration, and transmuted into a lower and dependent ‘world’ of sense. 
The visible dependent on the sun is now represented by the content of the 
lower line, and symbolizes the upper, and I shall argue that any attempt to 
expand its contents to include the sensible and the opinable ends in confusion. 

Divide a line into two unequal parts, A and B; divide the sections in the 
same proportion (a and 0’, a and bd), so that A:B::a@':b’::a:b. Let A 
represent the visible, B the intelligible. Then a’ represents shadows and reflec- 
tions in smooth and polished surfaces and all the like, and 8’ contains the 
originals of these images, the living creatures about us and all the vegetable 
kind and all that is made by hand. These two groups are compared with one 
another in respect of clearness. In the upper line a stands for sciences, using 
umoGécers and visible images of their intelligible objects as an aid, b for the 
method which proceeds from trofécess towards a first principle. At the end 
he adds four mental states corresponding to these divisions. They are edxacia, 
miaTs, Sidvora, and vonows. Of the two pages given to this analogy in 
Stephanus’ edition less than a fifth suffices for the lower line, and e’xacia and 
motes are merely named in a proportion at the end, never to be recalled except 
in the final summary. Apparently their meaning seems to Plato to be so 
obvious as to need no discussion. 

Such are the few and simple contents of the Line, in which commentators 
are wont to find all the choir of heaven and furniture of the earth. They think 
that Plato classifies four kinds of objects and four faculties (Erkenntnissweisen) 
corresponding to the objects. Though some lay stress upon the objects and 
others upon the states, still all except Dr. Jackson consider the upper and 
lower line to be in part materia, differing in the degree of reality, but still all 
real and representing all appearance and reality. 


AD B 
Todparov or dogacrdv To vonTov or yvoordoy} 
a’ b’ a b 
eikoves (oa, K.T.A, elon 
> 7 4 | , f 
ELKAC LO, TiTTLs dudvou VOnoLs \ 


Now a classification should be exhaustive. What can it exhaust here? 
Images and originals cannot constitute a ‘world’ of phenomena. The diffi- 
culty is surmounted by taking the symbolic system of which they are part, 
namely the visible, neglecting the special sense in which they are dependent 
on the sun, and identifying it with the wider class, the sensibles (aic@yra), 
and even with all opinables (sofacrd).2, Now it is one thing to say that the 
images and originals belong to the class opatov or dof€acrdv, from which the 
analogy was drawn, quite another to assume that therefore a// members of the 
classes may be imported into the Line. It is as if Nietzsche’s saying that the 


1 I do not for the present attempt to define the 2 See below (B) for Plato’s purpose in using 
objects in a, the singular of this word. 
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superman is as far beyond man as man is beyond the ape were taken as a piece 
of descriptive biology, and his comparison enlarged into a classification of 
mammals in general. Yet this fallacy is committed by the simple device 
of saying opatd, aic@nrd, and dofacra! instead of oparoy and do€acror, a class 
containing symbolical objects bound together by light. Then some reason 
must be found for all these additions, and the Line is supposed to illustrate 
their dependence on the intelligible, though Plato does not say so. 

Any addition whatever to the content of the lower line destroys the ratio. 
Yet it is thought that Plato’s oversight in mentioning only images and 
originals may be rectified by importing any and every classification made by 
him elsewhere.? If works of art are called images in Book X., they must 
needs, it is thought, be images here, although the fact that they are ‘ made by 
hand’ and can cast a shadow ranks them among originals. For the test here 
is simply visibility and clearness. But if the distribution of objects of opinion 
according to some standard of value mentioned elsewhere loses the clear and 
distinct ratio bound by light in a maze of cross-classification, so that the lower 
line becomes a monstrum informe cui lumen ademptum, the view which treats it 
as the place of aicOnra fares little better. The ratio of images and originals is 
swamped. You cannot make a ratio into a whole ‘world’ of Becoming by 
adding freely to each term and then adding the terms together. At the first 
addition it ceases to be a ratio.® 

No one would, I think, have attempted so hazardous a procedure as ex- 
panding the contents of the lower line if the usual method of applying the 
Cave to the Line in all its length did not seem to require it. If the cave really 
symbolizes the lower line, the lower line must have a content worth symbol- 
izing ; for, as Adam says, the images are of little or no metaphysical import- 
ance. It is this pressure from the cave that turns the lower line into the 
world of opinion; and it is the line in turn that makes the cave itself the 
world of sense. But the mode in which this application is made is itself an 
effect of the confusion between visible and opinables or sensibles. If it can 
be shown now that the usual interpretation of the passage directing that the 
application shall be made is mistaken, then at a stroke we can dispense with 
detailed criticism of other views. For we shall have explained why both Line 
and Cave have been thought to exhibit the dependence of Becoming on Being, 
why the lower line was assimilated to the cave itself and the cave to the lower 
line, though they have no connexion at all. We shall also have taken the 
first step in proving that the dualism which Plato seems to posit or to avoid 


1 Adam's whole exposition is vitiated by the 


the equality of the two middlesections. In the 
failure to distinguish between the class to which 


equation 4=% it does not occur to ome to say 


the originals and images belong, and the collec- 
tion of visibles and opinables which would, in a 
complete classification, be included in the class 
(see e.g. Vol. IL., p. 157). 
2 See Mr. Stocks’s criticism of such attempts. 
3 One does not say that1:2is 3. The same 
consideration removes the difficulty felt about 


that the denominator of the first is equal to the 
numerator of the second fraction, because each 
is determined by the other term in the ratio. 
The ratios as a whole are equal. In the Line 
the equality is one of clearness ; other considera- 
tions are irrelevant, 
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with indifferent success is no metaphysical dualism, but the result of two 
different confusions in the Line and in the Cave. I shall therefore at once 
try to define the relation of the Line to the similes preceding and 
following it. 

2. We have already seen that Socrates prepares to continue the com- 
parison of the Sun, and restates the terms before branching out into a new 
distinction—one of clearness. This term, be it noted, is proper to a simile 
of light. But it is sometimes thought that the relation image-original is here 
substituted for the relation father-son, which was used of the Good and the 
sun, because Plato is about to show the dependence of the visible upon the in- 
telligible. But the metaphor of offspring did no more than express the bond of 
likeness between the heads of the two systems, the symbols and the symbolized, 
whereas we have now to deal with a distinction within the symbolic system. 
The likeness was in respect of goodness, not in respect of causation; the dis- 
tinction marks a difference of clearness in a system dependent on light. 
So far as the first simile is concerned, we thus arrive at a symbolic group 
of sun, originals, and images, bound together by light and illustrating a similar 
group in the intelligible. 

Next, let us look at the passage in which Plato directs the application of 
the allegory to the previous account. ‘ Now this simile (sc. of the Cave], my 
dear Glaucon, must be applied in all its parts to what we said before, the 
sphere revealed to sight being likened to the prison dwelling, and the light 
of the fire therein to the power of the sun. If you will set the upward 
journey of the soul to the intelligible sphere, you will have my surmise ; and 
that is what you are anxious to have.’!_ On the usual view the upward journey 
of the soul is supposed to be made in the Line,? and consequently the sphere 
revealed to sight is the lower line, symbolized by the shadows and puppets in 
the cave. Thus the Line seems at least to suggest and the Cave actually 
to represent, a progress from sense to the intelligible, from Becoming to Being. 
I shall now analyze the sentence clause by clause. 

Tavtny toivuv, hv & éyd, THY eixdva, ® pire [Navewv, tpocarréov adracay 
Tois éumpoober Aeyopévots, THY pev Se’ Brews haivouévnv Edpay TH Tod Secpo- 
Tnpiov oiknoet adhowo.ovyvta, TO dé TOU mupos év avTH pas TH TOD rLov 
Suvape.- 

Plato does not mention the Line; he requires that the figure should be 
connected with what went before. As the mention of the sun and its power 
proves, the simile of the Sun as well as the Line is involved. For the lower 
line, which does not include the sun, adds to the realm of the visible dependent 
on it objects bound together by light. On the face of it, this is a contrast 
between two systems of light ; yet the current interpretations ignore the point 
on which the comparison lays most stress. The point of attachment is, in 
fact, the visible region outside the cave, where the symbolism of the sun, 


1 sr7b; Lindsay’s translation. 2 See postscript. 
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originals, and images is reintegrated after being split up for detailed explana- 
tion in the two preceding similes. The definition of the visible in the first 
simile still holds, then:! but here a new system, this time dependent on fire- 
light, is added below to complete and round out the simile of Light, but not to 
reduplicate the Line. As the translation of rpocamréov by ‘apply’ is associated 
with the assumption that the Cave, as symbol, is applied to the Line, as antitype, 
it is preferable to say that the whole figure must be attached to what was said 
before, and that the point of attachment is the visible region outside the cave. 
In the Frogs, when Aeschylus makes the tag AnKvOrov aTo@decer ‘fit in with’ 
the Euripidean prologues (évappuorrewv, v. 1202), the word for this tacking on 
or rounding out is wpocdmrew (vv. 1216, 1231, 1234). 

Why are these systems put together? The clause r7v pév, x.7.X., explains 
that. The visible system in the sunlight is to be compared to the cave system, 
the old symbolism to the new, and in order that there may be no doubt Plato 
explicitly specifies the head of each system and its light.” It is, I urge, incon- 
ceivable that the phrase ‘the power of the sun’ should be a mere periphrasis 
for the material sun, when the whole similitude of Light turns on a symbolism 
which makes that power represent the realm of truth and reality. The visible 
region, held together by sunlight, is compared and contrasted with a wretched 
place, where the light is a fire and the place a prison. 
over against a human. 


It is a divine Jewpia 
"Adouovodvta therefore cannot mean that a set of 
symbols (in the cave) are paralleled with their antitype, the supposed sensible 
in the lower line. The word signifies the comparison of two antithetical sets 
of symbols, which are in part materia ; and we may recall that it is often used 
when an inferior imitation is set beside its genuine original. 

‘Further, on the current view it seemed inexplicable that Plato should 
specify only the lower line (with which he dealt so summarily in Book VI1.), 
and the cave with such particularity, and remain silent about the vitally 
important application of the upper ‘ world’ outside the cave to the upper line. 
But now it seems that upper and Jower mean different things in the Line and in 
the Cave, and that he places the whole imagery of the simile in relation to 
what has been said before. I add a table to illustrate the connexion. 


1 The ‘visible region’ in this passage is the 
symbolical dparés réros of the Sun (508c 2), of 
the Line (509d 2)—yes, and of this simile too. 
On the page before this passage the philosopher 
is said to gaze at last directly at the sun, the lord 
of all things in the visible realm (516c 1), and 
it is mentioned again in this very paragraph 
(517c 2), where the link between the Good and 
its symbol is recalled from 506e 2—the link of 
goodness, Further, in the final summary (532c-d) 
the progress of the soul is likened to the rise of 
the clearest in the body to the sight of the highest 
in the bodily and visible region. This is an 
obvious echo of our passage ; yet Adam can say 


(517c) that ‘Plato’s guardians are not to rest 
satisfied with the eixéy or éxyovos of the Good.’ 
This confuses an image meant for the enlighten- 
ment of Plato’s readers with the intellectual 
training given tothe guardians. It is, I submit, 
impossible to take this summary as a warning 
against the dangers of astronomy. Once forall: 
if we may adopt Mr. Doughty’s name for the fair 
region where the poets of his country dwell apart 
(Clouds, p. 9), the dpards réros is the Sunfield, 
where philosophers learn to look upon truth. 

2 Cf. 509d, where the same type of definition 
is used in comparing symbol and antitype. 
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Antitypes of the Visible. Symbols. Antitype of the Cave Life. 
Visible Region. The Cave. 
Form of Good = Sun Fire = | alpine 
Bg fObjects of vods = xe fOriginals || Puppets = ; as Pr fia} 
5a lObjects of Sidvora= 835 |Images Shadows = ae ie Reh Shy 


The two central columns give the two contrasted systems (the one under 
the power of the sun, the other in the firelight), which are to be compared with 
one another. The left of these is outside the cave, and the whole figure is 
attached to what was said before, because this is identical with the imagery 
of the two preceding similes. The parallelism between the two is formally 
perfect. I have added in the outer columns the interpretation of the symbols, 
though the equation for the cave must for the present remain a mere hint. 
But, so far as the symbolism is concerned, we can now reserve the lower line 
for its proper function of illustrating the analogous section in the intelligible, 
and the cave, which has nothing to do with the lower line, can be approached 
without any preconceptions about its purpose to trammel interpretation. 

So far, Plato has related the new symbolism to the old. The last clause 
of our quotation indicates how the whole figure is to be interpreted: tiv dé 
advo avaBacw Kai Ogay tov advw THY Eis TOV VvoNnTOV TOTOV THS WuyYAs avodor 
Tels ovKXY auaptnon.... In other words: the journey of the rescued 
prisoners from their shadows to the sight of the sun symbolizes the progress 
of the soul from the life of the cave to knowledge and the Good. We know 
from the first simile what the sun means; we shall know from the analogy of 
the Line what the images and originals outside the cave mean; when we come 
to the Cave all that remains to be done is to interpret the fire and puppets and 
shadows. The view taken of this clause seems to be certified by the parallel 
sentence in 532b-d, where the progress is described in detail. But those who 
took the preceding application to refer to the lower line illegitimately assume 
that the soul performs its journey in the Line, which is accordingly interpreted 
as a progression. 

It is not too much to say that other interpretations do not conform to the 
instructions in the text. Only by doing violence to the obvious parallelism of 
images and originals and lights do they make some ‘general parallelism’ which 
even then turns the Cave into a hazy repetition of the Line. Thus Dr. Shorey, 
having denied that the shadows in the Line mean anything,} is faced with the 
difficulty that the shadows in the cave (their natural analogues if the Cave is 
applied to the Line) must mean everything to the prisoners.? So the originals 
are thrown in with the images to secure even the makings of a world for the 
prisoners. Then the puppets have no function; so they are made, with their 
bearers, a mythological machinery connecting the world of sense with the 
ideas. But they do no more than connect the fire (which he ignores) with 
their shadows, and they help to keep the prisoners in the cave. He does not 

1 This denial is really a justifiable refusal to make them a grade of reality. 


admit that the images, as such, have meta- 2 On the Idea of the Good in Plato’s Republic, 
physical import, or to add to them in order to Chicago Studies, I. 
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find the objects of ésavoca, the importance of which he denies (they are the 
shadows outside the cave), and then rightly identifies the originals outside 
with the forms. This account is typical of those views which treat the lower 
line as the senszOle. 

Adam holds that the lower line is the realm of opinion. As he has 
distributed grades of opinion between the two lowest sections, he is able 
to make the images and originals in Line and cave correspond. But this 
really means that the shadows in the cave are said to symbolize the shadows 
in the Line, which stand for many other things that Plato does not mention. 
His canon of interpretation leads to the most complicated interlacing of 
visible and intelligible, so that any part of the Line may have its counterpart in 
the cave or outside, and the third section of the line is divided into two, one 
inside at the Avous, another outside, with two sets of visibles in between. 
Then the shadows outside are said to correspond to the lowest section of the 
Line, which is true, but inadmissible on the editor’s presuppositions.2 It 
is evident that so careful a scholar has arrived at results so tangled because his 
principle of interpretation is faulty. How could it be otherwise if type and 
antitype, symbol and symbol, are so confused? On the ordinary assumptions, 
no parallel is established between Cave and Line. 

A word must be added about Dr. Jackson’s view,? as he sees clearly that 
the objects in the lower line must be purely symbolical, and that the visible is 
outside the cave. But in order to make the application accord with the theory 
that the dependence of sense upon the intelligible is in question, he separates 
off the shadows and cxevaora from the reflections and the animals and plants 
of the line, placing the former inside and the latter outside the cave. This 
rests upon his contention that in the Line (510a) Plato mentions first shadows 
(in the cave), then reflections (outside the cave). But a simple parallelism 
shows that the whole content of the first section is outside the cave ; compare 
510a with 516a. This account ignores the origin of the images, which is the 
centre of the application: the power of the sun is contrasted with the dim 
firelight with its flickering light and shadow at long range. And it is the 
nature of the light that gives value to the things seen in it. Though the 
puppets are technically cxevacrd,* they are but imitations of real things in 
a marionette show, the material of illusion like everything in the cave, far 
removed from the real things in the sunlight. 

The Line cannot be made parallel to the Cave: each but distorts the 
interpretation of the other. We shall see this more fully when we come to 
deal with the allegory. Meanwhile the lower line can now be interpreted, 
both the objects and the states, as symbolic of the intelligible. For it follows 


1 See the notes on 514b, 515b, Vol. II. p. 163, vital importance of the distinction between the 


517¢c, and 516a. darkness of the whole cave and the light out- 
2 J. Phil. X. pp. 139-141. side. 
3 Plato mentions this contrast again and again, 4 The meaning of cxevacrd in 515¢ is limited 


See 516a, e9, 517 b, d6; 518a 2, a6, b3, c7, by 515a 1, Note Plato’s contemptuous zapro- 
520C 2, 521C 2, C6, 532c. Thislist may showthe dara... mavroia in 514b-5a. 
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at once that the analogy is simply an analogy. It does not confess or try to 
obscure a dualism between two worlds. The severance is between symbols 
and antitypes. Therefore it does not show the dependence of Becoming upon 
Being, and there is no fourfold classification of objects or states. A pro- 
gression from the bottom to the top is as little contemplated by the writer as 
passing from the back of a looking-glass. It is not necessary to suppose that 
each of four levels of apprehension has its special objects attached to it. This 
is an allowable device of symbolism; but it becomes artificial when taken as 
a theory of actual experience. Plato does not take account of the status of 
opinion here, does not exhibit the nature of error or of dmadevoia, nor judge 
the man in the street. That may be the function of the Cave. But here he 
attempts simply to answer the problem left by the first simile. The Line 
illustrates two stages of knowledge on the path to the Good. Let us try to 
see what light the symbolism sheds upon that. 


B. The Lower Line. 


The originals and images are said to be distinguished in respect of clear- 
ness. Then Socrates asks a question to which Glaucon at once assents. 
- This granted, he immediately passes to the upper line. The question is this: 
"H cal éOéros dv ado davar, jv & éeyd, SuenphjcOat adnOeia Te Kal pH, ws TO 
_ Oofactov mpos TO yvwoTov, oTw TO opmotwOev Tpds TO @ @polwny; (510a).} 
Why does he substitute the pair d0facrtév and yvwartor for opatov and vontov ? 
In Book V. he compares the object of knowledge and the object of opinion in 
respect of clearness, and uses the scale of darkness and light to illustrate his 
point.? It is from that discussion, indeed, that our figure springs, as we shall 
have reason to see. The two words he uses are dofacrov and yvwordv; they 
are repeated no less than four times there,* and are coupled nowhere else in 
Plato but in this analogy. Must we not infer that Plato, being about to use 
the ratio images-originals to illustrate a proportional difference of truth in the 
upper line, first recalls the established distinction between 70 dofacrTov and 
To yvworTov, made in terms of clearness, so that the illustrative ratio might be 
‘placed’? ‘Originals are clearer than images. Would you then admit that 
they are truer, just as the yywordov was truer than the dofacrov? Very well, 
we can now proceed to the analogy I wish to make.’ In other words: having 
defined the ratio a’: b’ by the known ratio A : B, Plato can go on to state ina 
proportion how a differs from 0 in truth or clearness (a: b'::a:6). This 
seems to account for the dependence of the ratios of the subsections upon the 
ratio of the sections, and it is some confirmation of this view that the final 
proportion at the end of this simile (which might be expected to sum up the 


1 airs is the lower line. But theories which ruling ratio, because it has already been fixed in 
suppose that the dependence of Becoming upon Book V. 
Being is in question appear to reverse the 2 478c 11, and 14, cagyvela) (dcagelg ; 479C¢ 8, 
proportion, thus: ‘as images are to originals, oKorwdéorepa) (pavdrepa. 
so is dofacrév to yywordy.’ But the latter isthe - % 478a 10, b2, b3, 479d 7. 
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matter) is simply the four states. As the ruling ratio has served its purpose, it 
disappears till the summary of the whole simile in 534a. It may be remem- 
bered that Plato began the previous simile too by ‘ placing’ his imagery: the 
sun, he said, was the child of the Good, and this had no metaphysical 
implications. 

Next, we must ask more accurately what the illustration means. A thing 
is clear (cad¢zs) if it presents itself directly as what it is, if it needs no proof 
or guarantee beyond itself.1 ’Apal cadets are curses that are fulfilled, uavris 
cadys is a soothsayer whose words come true, didos cadns is a tried friend, 
Bacavos cadiys a decisive test. Soa thing is perfectly clear when the fact or 
the deed confirms the word, though that too may be unambiguous. I recall 
this plain sense of cadys because many assume that the images and exagia, 
being less clear, are not clear or even confused.” But they have descended 
prematurely into the cave. If Plato had desired to convey the meaning which 
they impute to him, it was within the resources of his language to do so. But 
the shadows and reflections are cast by an Attic sun, and the surfaces he 
mentions are mirror-like, ‘ close-grained, smooth and bright.’ Contrast this 
with the flickering shadows of the cave or with the blurred image in troubled 
water that Aristotle took for the symbol of a dream.? 

Again, what is cadés is mictov, though the identical meaning is reached 
from different points of view. A ¢idos muctos means the same as a giAos 
cagdns, and Sophocles can write meord or éudavh rexunpra and cadh onpueta of 
the sure proofs (évapyas, @aomep eicopas éué) that Orestes is alive.* Itoris is 
povimos (505e), SéBatos (Tim., 37b), and the best commentary on its fitness to 
illustrate the finality of éwiornpn is that place in the Cratylus (437b), where 
Socrates connects muorov and émictyun etymologically with tordy and torn. 
The thread of connexion is stability, and this sense is necessary for our 
analogy. If we bear in mind the close connexion of cadys and micros, we 
shall not be tempted to import irrelevant philosophical associations, or to 
confuse the subjective senses of mwiotis with its objective meaning. To miorov 
Kat cadés is what is verifiable. 
‘Seeing is believing,’ says the plain man; but does not give this 
maxim some strained metaphysical sense. 

IIéorus, then, is the seeing directly of objects which have hitherto been 
seen only indirectly in images. When we turn to eixacia, we might not 
appear to have the same guidance from common speech, as it is chosen for its 
connexion with edxéves. But if we set aside the misleading assumption that 


Maoteves 5é nal répis ev dupact OécOar | 


TLOTLW. 


1 See Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Herakles, v.55. 
7d capés is 76 BEBaov or 7d mistév (see below on 
miotis) ; but in the hands of the Neo-Platonists 
this becomes: éxye. ody 7d dBéBaov 4 Toatrn 
mioris, an exact inversion of Plato’s sense (lam- 
blichus, De Comm. Math. Sc. VIII.). 

2 In 509d 9 cagyvela cal doadela is a case of 
polar expression. Hixacia and its images must 
be clear as didvo.a is clear, 


3 Parua Naturalia, 461a 15, 464b 9; and com- 
pare Keats’s figure: ‘mingles ... witha billowy 
main | A sun, a shadow of a magnitude.’ Plato’s 
figure is the more ordinary one, so common in 
poets, of a mirror-like surface. Contrast with 
dela kal gavd (510a) Plutarch’s duvdpal éuddces 
Tis adnOelas (De Iside, c. 9). 

£ Electra, 774, 1109, 885. 
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the state of the prisoners is eixacta—Plato, of course, never calls it by that 
name—and consider usage, it is not hard to see what he means. When the 
besieged Plataeans were unable to measure the blockading wall directly, they 
calculated its height (eixdcayres)! from the width of a brick, and built ladders 
accordingly. When they used the ladders, reasonable confidence became 
certainty; for it now rested on 10 motov or To cadés. The translation 
comectuve is unfortunate, because it suggests unfounded surmise. Ei«acia is 
inference from appearances. In this context it is reading originals through 
their images. The plain man does not say that he sees an image in the 
mirror; he says that he sees himself So eixacita may be defined, not as 
a state which contemplates images, but as the illustrative state which studies 
originals through their natural images.® 

Plato’s own use of the figure of natural images elsewhere confirms this 
account. One looks at a thing by means of its reflection if through some 
avayxn* one cannot see it direct (Phaedo, 99d 5). Now the prisoner released 
from the cave first looks at the shadows and reflections because he cannot yet 
bear to look at the originals—Eru aduvapia Brérrew (532b). But this evxacta 
is only a second best ; he does not know in the true sense till he has passed to 
the originals themselves. ‘It is,’ writes Plato in 402b 5, ‘not enough to look 
at the reflections of letters in water or in mirrors, we do not really know 
the letters tili we see them directly.’ Then the original confirms the image, 
which has now ‘come true.’ The allegory of the Cave, then, does help in 
understanding the Line; but it is outside that we must look for eéxacia and 
miotis, when the prisoner looks at the same images and originals as in the 


lower line.® 


1 Thucydides, III. 20. Cf, ék rév elkbrwv 
kpivew, and note the series elkés, elkdgw, elkacla, 
elkdfw é« or dé twos means ‘I infer from evi- 
dence.’ If weneglect the reference to the future, 
we may compare the saying, pdvris 5’ dpioros 
éoTis eikager KadGs, with Plutarch’s comment: 
- paddov & 6 wev ‘eixkdfwr Kad@s’ . . . lxvooxorovyre 
Kal ortBevovte dia TGv eUNdyw 7d wEéov Suords 
éort (De Pyth. Ovac. 10) ; when his inference is 
confirmed he becomes a wdyris cagis or TuoTés. 

2 Alcibiades I. 132d ; cf. Phaedrus, 250b. 

3 See also Mr. Stocks’s account, though I 
cannot follow his view of eixacla or agree that 
the two states are real levels of apprehension. 

4 That didvoa is under some dvdyxn is clear 
from 510b 5, 511a 4, C7. 

5 Perhaps the best example of the scope of the 
metaphor of natural images come from Cratylus. 
According to him names as naturally correspond 
to things as sensations to the objects of sense. 
‘For namies are like the natural and not the 
artificial images of visible things, such as shadows 
and the reflections found in water or in mirrors ; 
and those men name in the true sense who say 
such a word, while those who do not, pronounce 
no word, but utter a mere sound : and this is the 


expert’s business, to hunt down that name proper 
to each thing which nature has provided, just as 
it is the part of the keen-sighted to discern 
accurately the reflections proper to each thing’ 
(Ammonius, On Aristotle’s De Interpretatione, 34, 
24, Busse). I owe the reference to a remark in 
my friend Mr. W. D. Woodhead’s unpublished 
paper on ‘Greek Etymology.’ Cf. Proclus, In 
Cratylum XVII.: “Ort 7d PUoeEt TeTpaxds... 
4 ws at cxial cal ai éugdoers év rots Karémrpos. For 
a modern example of the indirect seeing of an 
object under a limitation, see Mr. Warde Fowler’s 
charming book on Aeneas at the Site of Rome 
(ed. 1): ‘Twice it has happened to me to find 
tree shadows reflected with such marvellous 
clearness that I was able to examine with my 
glass the shadow of a bird which was actually in 
the top of a tall tree.’ This is elkacia. Re- 
membering the distinction made by the schools 
between ‘aenigmatical or specular vision’ and 
‘immediate or direct vision,’ we might render 
Plato’s play on elxacia by ‘speculation,’ and say 
that didvova is ‘specular,’ vods ‘direct.. For a 
reminiscence of the Platonic and Pauline figures 
see Clem. Alex., Strom, I. xix. 94, I. 
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The two states are purely illustrative, like the objects with which they are 
correlated. They are not stages of apprehension, prior to dsdvoca and voids, 
but degrees of clearness or assurance, symbolizing S:avoca and vods. Except as 
symbols, they have no metaphysical significance. The one is ‘speculation,’ 
propaedeutic; the other confirmation or fulfilment. We may contrast them 
with the cave, where the captives never suspect that their shadows have 
originals, nor recognize the originals when they see them.’ 


C. The Upper Line. 


1. It might be supposed that even though the lower line is found to 
be purely symbolical, the change need not affect accounts of the upper line, - 
beyond affording a fresh illustration of its meaning. But this is not so. As 
the lower line appeared to be a classification and to have two different kinds of 
objects, it is supposed that intelligible objects must be completely classified in 
the upper, and by some that the two grades of objects must, like the lower, 
differ in kind. Also, there is difficulty about the relation of the intelligible to 
the supposed sensibles or opinables—and here the dualism imputed to Plato 
makes its appearance. But as the sun (the analogon of the Good) is not 
in the lower line, any interpretation that apparently succeeds in compressing 
the whole realm of the intelligible into the Line may be suspected of forcing 
the sense. 

It will be argued that the simile does no more than give the general 
formula of the propaedeutic and the dialectic, two methods? by which the soul 
seeks the Good. The means of salvation are only outlined here, and the 
cuxvov épyov (511c) of describing both disciplines in detail is left for Book VI1., 
where Socrates also shows in figure the rescued prisoner contemplating the 
Good. 

We may put aside for the moment, so far as we are able, those difficulties 
with which the upper line is beset, to follow Plato’s order of exposition. Our 
perplexities are not Glaucon’s, if we may judge from the points upon which 
the text insists. 

Plato simply asks how the section of the vontév is made (510b 2), and the 
answer (b4-9), quoted below, contains all that is necessary to discriminate the 
two parts. The two following paragraphs explain separately at greater length 
the two marks of mathematical discipline in the order of their importance; 


1 Tf the Line is assimilated to the Cave, one is 
obliged to take refuge in the assumption of a 
good and a bad eixacia, of a true and a false 
aioris, or else merge both states together in the 
cave, where all cats are grey in the dark. But 
this is a tacit admission that the words must be 
given two meanings or no specific meaning if 
they apply to both cave and lower line. And 
has iors, true or false, any meaning at all if 
applied to the utter incredulity of the prisoner 
when faced round to the puppets ? 


2 For the insistence on method compare ¢nreiv 
(510b 5), mopevoyévy (b6), ué0odov (b8, C5), SHrnow 
(g11a 4), loicay, éxPBalvew (a5, 6), etc. The 
primitive meaning of way (646s) is very near the 
surface in Plato’s whole discussion, Cf. Diels, 
Parmenides, p. 47: ‘ Wenn Plato sagt # duadexrexy 
ué0o50s ubvn Tabry mopevdera. (Rep. VII. 533¢), so 
findet eine eigentliche Personification statt, indem 
die gleichsam zu dvOpwros pefodedwv wird.’ In 
the Cave we shall find even clearer indications 
that Plato has in mind the figure of a way. 
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next he restates the two characteristics together (511a); a single paragraph 
then suffices to define the method of dialectic. Glaucon shows that he fully 
understands the distinction that Socrates draws, and the book ends with the 
Proportion of the four states. If we are to judge by the space given to each 
point, the ‘ placing’ of mathematics is the main concern of this discussion, 
and Glaucon realizes that this is so (da-5, cf. 533d-e). 

The first formulation of the distinction between the methods is: *H« 7d 
Mev avbtov Tois TOTe pLpynOciow as eixdow Ypwpmern uy Enreiy avaykaberas é& 
brobécewr, ove én’ apyijv Tropevouévn GN’ él tereuTHy, Td 8 ab Srepov—rd én’ 
apxny avuTrd0erov—eE irrobécews iodca Kal dvev Tov Tepl éxcivo eixdver, abtors 
eldece Sv’ adtav thy wé0odov movoupévy (b4-9). Though this distinction is ampli- 
fied and clarified afterwards, nothing essential is added; we must suppose it to 
be important and to contain all that is important because Plato reiterates it no 
less than five times. If he had intended the distinction to turn upon a 
difference of objects, he would surely not leave it in ambiguity. 

Each method is defined by two marks. But the use or disuse of visible 
aids in the procedure of the two methods is dependent on the other mark—the 
attitude they preserve to their starting-points; if the former originals, now 
used as images, are mentioned first here, it is to link the explanation with the 
lower line. The essential difference between the methods is that the first, 
using u7roGéces as starting-points, is constrained to reason from to a conclusion 
consistent with them, and the second, also using é7o@éces, proceeds upwards 
to an unconditioned starting-point. 

It might be thought that the two marks of the first method, especially the 
use of visible images, and Glaucon’s answer (511b 1), would show that Plato 
intends to define the propaedeutic. But here, I think, the assumption that 
the Line must show a complete classification of évra has caused some to think 
that the fourth section must show the forms all finally ranged under the 
supreme principle.1 So vods is made.a purely ideal stage, not within human 
reach, and ésdvova becomes the operant faculty of the dialectical process. But 
it is clear from Plato’s own words, as well as his definitions, that where there 
is davota, there is no dialectic, and where there is dialectic, there is no dsavora 
(511b 4). Otherwise the structure of the Line breaks down. The distinction 
turns, not on things organized, but on the mode of organizing. 

The mark of the mathematician’s systems is not merely that they are 
incomplete—the dialectician’s systems are incomplete too till they are con- 
nected with the Good—but they are closed. For him the tro@éces are im- 


1 Nettleship, Lectures, p.254. See also Professor 
Cook Wilson’s valuable article in Class, Rev. 
1904, pp. 258-9. The latter suggests that Plato 


all difficulty disappears if we abandon the un- 
justified assumption that the Line shows a con- 
tinuous classification in progress. As for the 


forgot the ethical forms, and instances the Cave 
to prove that ethical notions have the same kind 
of gradations in respect of truth and reality as 
scientific notions, All one can answer is that 
the structure of the Line exactly anticipates the 
division of the intellectual education, and that 


Cave, that argument implies that it can be 
paralleled with the Line in all its extent, and 
that the several states in it contemplate all 
notions and forms at successive levels of truth 
and reality. But I hope to show that the second 
supposition is untenable too. 
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movable,} not stepping-stones to the final apy7; and he purchases consistency 
at the price of being confined within his system. That is why Plato can later 
call his pursuit 86£a (534c).2. The mathematician proceeds downward from 
what seems to be perfectly clear and intelligible; the dialectician presses up 
to the single principle and treats nothing short of that as immovable. In 
short: the difference lies in the movement of thought down from a fixed apy7 
and consistently with it, or towards the supreme apy7. 

Closely connected with the troféces of mathematics are the ‘ visible 
images,® and this seals the inseparable connexion of the mathematical dis- 
ciplines with the third section. As this is the sole hint of a direct connexion 
between the middle sections, it is important to determine exactly what it 
means. We may use Plato’s account of the origin of apuOunrtvKn in Book VII. 
to illustrate a vital distinction. There he shows how the science arises from 
the contradictions of sense, and contrasts the mathematician’s units with the 
sensible units of the plain man. But now consider the method of a systematic 
science in possession of its tmofécers. Its objects are intelligible, and the 
scientist consciously uses visible symbols of those objects for the purposes of 
his inquiry. Thus, when Theaetetus desired to find a general expression for 
numbers with an irrational square root, he began by dividing numbers into 
‘square’ and ‘oblong.’* He brings a complicated problem before his eyes 
by arranging units in patterns of dots, and the diagrammatic notation enables 
him to arrive at a general formula for ‘oblong’ numbers.’ But clearly the 
diagram is simply an aid. The problem does not spring from it; it has no 
meaning except as a convenient device for bringing before the eye objects 
which are conceived, not seen. Now the Line does not touch on the origin of 
the sciences. It simply states what the mathematician does. His bmoGéceis 
are not represented as arising out of the contradictions of sense (scz/. the lower 
line); but, having his twobéces, he goes to the objects of sight to make 
convenient symbols which will represent spatially his object. In other words, 
we must not confuse the metaphor of images and originals which Plato 
addresses to his readers with the action of the mathematician (whose activity 
is illustrated by him), in taking a visible symbol for the purposes of his science. 
There is no room here for the assumption that the soul is shown to rise from 
the contemplation of sensible particulars to the intelligible. The use that 
Plato makes of this mark of mathematical method confirms our belief that the 
lower line is used for symbolical purposes only.’ 

In 511a Socrates resumes the two marks of the mathematical disciplines, 


1 533C, dxwyrouvs. This is opposed to the Mathematicis, p. 32 (Hiller). Plato has been 


procedure of dialectic—ras trofécas dvaipoica 
(533¢). Itis useful to recall the contrast between 
dkiyynra vouiwa (Thuc, I, 11) and véuorv dvaipetv. 
Cf. Laws, 846c. 

2 See Part II., end, 

3 sr1ob 4, d5, 5114. £ Theaet. 147e. 

5 See e.g. Theon of Smyrna, Comm. de Rebus 


criticized for confusion in his treatment of this 
section, but the criticism rests on a confusion 
between doyorixh and dpiOunrtixy. 

6 510d, poo xparra, 51IC, mporxpwpevos. 

7 The ‘visible images,’ which the mathema- 
tician ‘ moulds and draws,’ are of course among 
the oxevacrov yévos in Db’. 
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and lays special stress upon the limitation or necessity under which the soul 
labours in using them. This is prior to describing a higher method which 
escapes from the necessity. Glaucon’s answer that he fully understands 
Socrates to mean processes of geometry and kindred sciences justifies us in 
concluding that an analysis of mathematical method is alone in question here. 
All is ready now to pass to the fourth section. But before we touch on that, 
some notice must be taken of the phrase which is used to describe the second 
limitation. It is this: eixdoe 5& ypopévny [sc. thy Wuynv] adtois tots bd TaV 
Kato. dreixacbeiow Kal éxeivors mpos éxeiva ws evapyécs SedoEacpévois Te Kal 
TeTLYumpéevots (5I1Ia 6). This is a puzzling clause because it gathers up the 
objects of the lower line (it can mean nothing else) and makes a comparison 
between them. But if the sole purpose of the Line is to elucidate the relations 
of two methods, we should expect the illustrative ratio to be recalled at the 
moment that the last term in the proportion is about to be given; for a long 
exposition separates the original symbolism from its impending application. 
This is surely why the word évapyéou is used, and why Glaucon, when the last 
section has been explained, at once says that a distinction of clearness between 
the two upper lions is made. For Socrates has only made this distinction 
in the parallel illustrative ratio, and here recalls it. On this view it is easy to 
see why Plato uses two perfect participles to express a relation of values 
already agreed upon as the basis of the analogy. The clause from «ai onward, 
then, calls to mind the first two terms of the proportion before the proportion 
is completed. 

It is unnecessary to analyze the description of the dialectic. The hunter, 
the mathematician, must hand over his bag to that cook, the dialectician,’ if 
any account is to be given of the dro@éces which have hitherto been taken as 
immovable. The second method has an open road to the Good, because it is 
not enclosed within its starting-points. 

Glaucon’s answer shows that he has grasped, not the meaning of the 
upper line as distinguished from the lower, but the purpose of the whole Line: 
Mavédve .. . bre pévtoe Bovrev Ssopivey cahéatepoyv elvat TO LTO THs TOD 
SuaréyerOar éerictiuns Tod dvtos te Kat vonTOD Gewpovpevoy TO bTO TOY 
Texvav Kadovpévov.... After repeating the two marks of distinction, he 
catches up the word dsdvoa from 511a I, and adds that Socrates wishes to 
mark the inferiority of this state to vods, as something between Sofa and voids. 
The account of two activities of the soul naturally suggests convenient names 
for them. This gives Socrates a final opportunity of stating the proportion he 
wishes| to establish, this time in terms of states. They are vénats : dudvota :: 
miotis : elkacia. If the purpose of the Line were to show the dependence of 
Becoming upon Being, one would expect it to be stated here, as there is no 
mention of it before. But the four states merely give the illustrative analogy 
for the last time before the Cave. 

When the second member of an analogy is to the first as the fourth 


1 Euthydemus, 290¢. 
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is to the third, says Aristotle,) the fourth may stand for the second or the 
second for the fourth. How can the fourth section of the line be called ictus, 
and the third efxacia? Seeing originals only through their images imposes 
limitations. Their outline, or at most their colour, is known, and one can- 
not give an account of them till their originals have been seen. So dsdvoia, 
under its dvayxn, is content to remain within the limits of its droPéces, though 
its knowledge, so far as it goes, is systematic and true. That is image-gazing. 
When the eye passes to the originals, they are not new objects. The picture 
made from the images need not be cast aside, but it has suffered a sea-change. 
It is corrected, amplified, and set in a truer context. The images are no longer 
needed—they are ‘ destroyed’ because their originals tell so much more and 
tell it more clearly. So dialectic strives to synthesize the vonrov under a single 
principle, content with nothing less than the forms in their true connexion. 
It ‘makes sure.’ That is wiorss, assurance. Such is the way in which the 
power of sight ‘imitates’ the prooemium and the nomos of the intellectual 
education. 

2. I have followed Plato’s own order of exposition, because it seemed 
to place our modern perplexities in perspective. As to the chief of them, the 
nature of the objects in the third section, the little that need be said here 
is mainly negative. The mathematical intermediates cannot be ruled out by 
reading all forms short of the final synthesis into the third section, and on the 
other hand to demand a different kind of object in each section is a fallacy 
derived from the misinterpretation of the illustrative objects in the lower line. 
While the analogy of itself is consistent with either view, it suggests, if any- 
thing, that just as eécacia is looking at the originals under a limitation, so 
didvora may study the forms within its special limitations. But little weight 
can be attached to that. If the distinction of objects were of fundamental 
importance, one would expect that Plato, who has hitherto in the dialogue 
assigned only forms to the vonrév, and actually reiterates no less than five 
times the two marks of distinction between the sections, would state as ex- 
plicitly that the objects of dudvova are distinguished from the forms by their 
plurality.2 The language gives no decisive clue. It is a desperate resort of 
Adam’s to detect in tod rerpaywvov avtod (510d) a generic plural, and thereby 
to force from the text some implied recognition of the plurality of the inter- 
mediates. The only legitimate interpretation is that Plato here distinguishes 
between the diagram that the geometrician draws and the object itself 
that he reasons about. He looks at one thing and thinks about the other. 
Plurality does not enter into the question. Again—and this is a more serious 
point—in interpreting the phrase which says that dsdvova is intermediate 
between 5é£a and voids, we must remember that the word perta&d has a history 


1 Poetics, 1457b 16. Compare the excellent 3 This consideration seems to weigh against 
example in Gorgias, 465b; andseeOlympiodorus, the attempt to extract from Plato’s language 
Prolegomena XXVII, for Plato’suse of the method here or in Book VII. an imflied admission that 
of dvadoyia,' the objects of mathematics are ‘ many.’ 

2 5324. 
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in the dialogue, which should give us pause before we suppose either that 
d0€a must mean the lower line, or that the objects of S:dvova, as objects, are 
intermediate in the technical sense defined by Aristotle. We have seen that 
our simile springs from the discussion at the end of Book V. Now in that 
place Plato inserts da and its object between ignorance and knowledge: 
Sofa is clearer than the former, less clear than the latter. So it is called 
intermediate like its object (477a, 478d, 479d). Our analogy continues the 
metaphor of clearness, and inserts another group of intermediates between 
d0fa, which has already been placed, and knowledge proper. The word 
eetaéd arises naturally from the mode in which the analysis is conducted 
in the two books. If it is said that the intermediacy of the objects of 5dfa 
argues a similar intermediacy in the objects of mathematics, I agree, but am 
forced to give weight to the fact that Plato makes that turn on their depend- 
ence upon immovable tzroféces, and not on their plurality. On the whole, 
though with some misgivings, I doubt whether Plato at this stage explicitly 
recognized that there re were vonrta C ‘other. than the forms. If we accept Professor 
Burnet’s suggestion that the intellectual education is the programme of the 
Academy, then is it not more likely that the distinction, unstressed as it is in 
the text, was developed within its walls? The other conceivable theory, that 
it was already known from oral discussion and is assumed here, is rendered less 
probable by Plato’s evident care in making a distinction all-important for the 
two parts of his education. 

We are on surer ground in asserting that the objects of mathematics are 
vonta. Nonrov is formed from voety, and the whole similitude begins with the 
distinction in 507b: tds idéas voeiobas wév, opacbat 8 ov. The division of the 
Line is based upon that; the whole upper line is vontov; and in 511a 3 the 
third section is called vonrév without qualification (cf. 511c 6). Surely this 
is the natural way to take Glaucon’s assertion about the objects of Sudévora— 
KaiTot vontav dyTwy weTa apxns (51172). Socrates has just said that the 
dialectician does not make the trobéces dpyai (b5), but broféces in the true 
sense. He means that the mathematician does treat them as dpyai; and 
Glaucon recalls the distinction to show that he understands the mathematician 
to deal with noetic systems which have their dpyai, though they are imperfect 
because they cannot be connected with the final dpy7. It is the last affirma- 
tion of the main distinction between two sets of von7d, not a denial that the 
lower set are vontd. 

3. To sum up: it is unnecessary to repeat from a former section (end of A) 
what the Line is mot. But I suggest that no account should be accepted 
which fails to pass the following tests. Does it add to the content of the 
sections specified by Plato, and does its probability depend upon the ad- 
ditions? Does it really divide the quadripartite Line into three parts, either 


1 The contention that the third section is not vonrd in the proper sense; but we have seen that 
vonrév really seems to rest upon the idea that _ the last section cannot be so limited. 
forms in their relation to the Good alone are 
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openly or by imposing upon it objects which appear to give each section a 
content? Does it try, and fail, to apply the Line without additions to the 
Cave, and does the real reason for its failure to pass the other tests lie in 
the attempt to assimilate the one to the other ? 

So far, an attempt has been made to place the Line in its relation to the 
parts of the simile of Light which precede and follow it. It has been treated 
as a pure analogy, which shows the relation of the two parts of the intellectual 
education to one another. But the gravest question still remains. The whole 
simile was undertaken to illustrate how far it was possible to awaken men 
from their dreams. The rare philosopher may learn his strain, but will it pierce 
their ears ? 

Haste now, philosopher, and set him free, 
Charm the deaf serpent wisely. 


Whether the final task is vain, or whether perhaps some may be rescued and 
the community saved, an allegory must declare; for the answer depends on 


character. 


A. S. FERGUSON. 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, 


KINGSTON, CANADA. 


(To be concluded.) 


PostTscript.—The accidental omission of a note on p. 142 prevented me 
from recalling in the proper place that Mr. Stocks’ argument is a polemic 
against interpreting the Line as a progression, and that Dr. Shorey’s interesting 
discussion lays all the stress on method. But if the Cave is applied to the 
Line, can one avoid assimilating their content and purpose? Those who 
apply the Cave to the whole Line must show why % Tod 7Atov duvames, 
which is in exact antithesis to ro Tod wupds S@s and has the very ring of the 
symbolism of light, is not identical with the power exercised outside the cave, 
and how their literal interpretation of the fire as the material sun can stand. 
On their view the sun plays too many parts.—A. S. F. 
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No one who has read the classics with any attention can fail to have been 
struck by certain oddities in both the Greek and Latin usage of epithets 
denoting colour. How really strange their application often is may have 
escaped general notice for. three reasons: partly, it may be, because custom 
has staled their surprising character—phrases such as ‘the wine-dark sea’ 
having become, so to say, ‘household words’; partly because a natural and 
on the whole commendable diffidence prevents our attributing, at least to the 
Greeks, anything that seems in the least derogatory from an artistic point of 
view; and partly because these instances of curious usage are scattered and 
so have no cumulative effect on our judgement. 

To remedy this last defect I have examined all the Greek authors from 
Homer to Xenophon, and have collected and studied all the passages in their 
works where colour epithets are used. For the sake of clearness I have 
rearranged these under colour headings in order to try and arrive at some 
principle underlying the Greek use. 

The obvious main division of the subject is into these two groups: 
(A) chromatic and (B) achromatic. The latter subdivides itself into (1) black, 
(2) white, (3) grey. 


And so (B) (x) black: 

There are three Greek words denoting black, cedXawos, wédas, and Kxata- 
Kopns (dppvivos I reserve for the ‘purple’ group). To take «eAauvds first: 
Homer uses the word for blood (A 303),! waves (I 6), storms (AaiAay, A 747; 
cf. ceXawvedys of Zeus), the earth (yOev, II 384), the hide of Hector’s shield 
(Z 117). Pindar calls the Colchians ceraivwy (P. 4. 212) ; Bacchylides does 
not use the word. Hesiod, like (and presumably in imitation of) Homer, 
applies the epithet to blood and earth (S. 172; S. 153), and Aeschylus to 
waves (Eum. 832). He also uses it of the Ethiopians (fdAov, P.V. 808). 
Sophocles (who, like Aeschylus, uses the word frequently) applies it to sand 
(Ant. 590) and to weapons (Trach. 858; Aj. 231—so also Eur. Bacch. 628). 

béXas is the commonest of the three ‘black’ words. Homer uses it 
175 times—it, that is, and its compounds, but excluding the verb peAdaiva.? 
He applies it to much the same objects as those to which «eAawos is applied, 
i.e. blood (E 354), land freshly ploughed (= 548), water (6 359). Besides these, 
hips are péAawvat (9 34) and wine is wéAas. Pindar’s usage of the word calls 
for no special remark. Bacchylides attributes it to clouds (3. 55), an elder- 


1 Citations refer only to typical, not to all, 2 Gladstone, ‘Colour in the Homeric Age’ 
instances, (Homer and the Homeric Age, vol. 3), p. 476. 
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tree (8. 33), an eye (16. 17), and (like Homer) to earth (12. 153). Hesiod uses 
it and its compounds (apart from peAaivw) 14 times: of earth in the Theogony 
(69), and in the Shield of hair (186), of weapons (221), of a snake’s throat (167), 
of grapes (300), and of blood (252). The issue here is a little confused, as one 
does not know how far Hesiod wishes to refer to the objects themselves and 
how far to the colour of the shield on which they are engraved. Theognis 
uses the word 8 times (of blood, clouds, earth, etc.), and once (A. 451) of iron 
rust (éds). The second circle of fortifications at Ecbatana was, according to 
Herodotus (I. 98), wétas—there were seven circles, all of different colours; the 
passage is one of the few in which colour is mentioned by a prose-writer at all. 

The tragedians use the word commonly, and for the most part follow 
Homer, e.g. Eur. Ov. 1148, 1472, of weapons. Sophocles and Aristophanes 
apply it to foliage (Ar. Thes. 997; Soph. O.C. 482 yi weAdudpvrAnros). 

Plato, in a remarkable passage in the Timaeus (68), to which reference 
will often be made, admits it as a colour admixture, and in later Greek it 
seems to have been the usual ‘intensive’ colour prefix, e.g. (of figs) weAdudatos 
(as opposed to Aevxddasos) in Athen. (3. 13); so weNapmropdupos of dark purple 
in Pollux (4. 119), etc. 

kataxopns is scarcely a colour epithet at all. It is rather an intensive 
epithet used with such words as péAav (substantivally)—so in the Timaeus 
passage, where xataxopés wédXav is a component of xcvavodyv yp@pa. Aristotle 
in the de coloribus (another amazing ‘locus classicus’ for colour) says (5. 5) 
that the green of young plants (odes) becomes, when the plants grow older, 
KaTaKopes toyupas Kal Tpacoeloés. 

To sum up. Black is plainly regarded as a colour, not as an absence of 
colour. This is clearly implied by Aristotle, who says of oxértos (de color. I. 7) 
—but not of puéras, etc.—od ypdua adrra orépnows dwtos. It has an existence 
as a colour specific in itself and as an intensifier of other colours. There 
seems to be no distinction between péAas and xedawvos, while cataxopns is a 
quantitative word. Surface quality of objects seems indifferent—i.e. both 
words are used of shiny and of non-shining things. ; 

It would of course be ludicrous to say that in their attribution of black to 
such objects as have been mentioned above the Greeks were misusing their 
words, and in this particular case it is not easy to say that the Greek usage 
differs from the English (though the theory does), because if we translate the 
words by ‘dark’ rather than by ‘black’ all difficulties disappear. Besides 
this we must remember such English usages as ‘black men,’ ‘ black grapes,’ 
etc. Also, in a great many cases (not cited above), these words are used in a 
metaphorical sense, cf. ‘ black care.’ 


(B) (2) white. Again there are three Greek words: apyds, Nerpioes, and 
AevKOS. ‘ 

Of these the first really means ‘quick-moving,’ cf. the Latin ‘ micare’ 
and its uses, and it is very difficult to disentangle the ‘bright’ or ‘ white’ 
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meaning from the ‘rapid.’ Does dpyirous=white-footed or swift-footed ?} 
dpyés is Homer’s general epithet for dogs; in this case it probably means 
‘swift.’ But what of its use with Bdes (VY 30)—? sleek? The confusion or 
conjunction of meanings is seen in its attribution to lightning (O 133; 
Ar. Av. 1747). 

The word Aepiders (with its other form Xefpios) introduces a fresh 
difficulty. Is it a colour or a sound epithet? Homer uses it of both—the 
cicada’s voice (I' 152; cf. Hes. Th. 41) and skin (N 850). Pindar applies it to 
coral (N. 7. 79) and Bacchylides to eyes (16.95). With this last use we may 
compare Suidas’ XerpopOadwos, which the lexicographer defines as 6 mpocnvets 
éxwv tovs dP0ddpous. Apollonius (4. 903) uses it of the voice of the Sirens, 
? =‘ gentle.’ 

But Aevxds is the main word. Homer uses it and its compounds (not 
counting AevewAevos nor yet Aeveaivw) 60 times.2 Besides ordinary usages 
(e.g. snow, K 437) he applies it to the calm sea (« g4), tin (K 35), the skin 
(E 314; cf. Aevedrevos, passim), a veil ‘white as the sun’ (B 185), barley 
(T 496), and water (VW 282). Herodotus says that the first circle of walls at 
Ecbatana is Xevxds. Pindar applies the term to corpses (N. g. 23) and (surely 
very oddly) to wreaths—which, by the way, never have a ‘green’ epithet— 
Aevkweis Kapa ptpros (I. 4. 69). With this may be compared Aristophanes’ 
AevKoTpopa pvpta (Av. 1100). It is common in Hesiod (14 times plus 2 
ANevK@devos), and generally used normally of ivory, teeth, snow, etc.; he also 
applies it to water (W. 739) and further to grapes (S. 294) and honeycombs 
(Th. 597). The melic poets imitate Homer, e.g. Theognis (A. 448) wérav tdwp 
and Simonides (frag. 21. 1) of yadnvn. 

The tragedians seem to use it mostly in the sense of shining (cf. apyos—a 
possible analogy): e.g. AevKaormis Aads (Aesch. Sept. 88; Soph. Ant. 106); 
dX. Huap (jpépa) (Aesch. Pers. 301, 386; Ag. 668; Soph. Aj. 673, 708 [pdos]). 
Aeschylus echoes Homer’s AXevxdv Bdwp (Suppl. 24), and has a curious fragment 
(116, Cressae) where the epithet is applied to mulberries. The only abnormal 
usage in Euripides is (J.A. 1054) Xevxohah Wwapalov. 

This use of Aev«ds for yellow objects is illustrated by Plato’s employment 
of the word as = yellow-haired (Rep. 474E), and may further be compared with 
Herodotus’ (I. 50) Aevxds ypvads, alloyed gold (as opposed to xp. amepOos 
=unalloyed). This in turn shows the ‘ modificatory’ meaning of Aevxds, as 
when that word is used as a prefix, e.g. Aevxdypuaos in Pliny (H.N. 37. 9), and 
AevKépvOpos and Aevxdruppos in Aristotle (de color. 6.3; Physion. 2. 4) =light 
red, light yellow. In the de coloribus Aristotle calls it a ‘simple’ colour (1. 1), 
and attributes it to water and air: earth was originally Xevxds but tapa Tip 
Badjy torvxpous paivetat. 

In general we may say that there is only one Greek word for ‘ white ’— 
Aevxos. It is regarded as the opposite of black, and, like it, as a definite 


1 See Boisacq, Dict. etymol. under dpyjs and 2 Gladstone, of. cit., p. 470. 
apryos. 
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colour. Its loose use for the complexion can be paralleled by the English 
‘ pale ’—indeed, ‘ pale’ and ‘ shining’ between them cover its meaning better 
than ‘white.’ Its ‘ yellow’ use, hair, sand, etc., has been noticed, while such 
usages as that with yadA7jvn are probably more than half metaphorical. More 
significant is its attribution to such a definitely colourless substance as water. 


(B) (3) grey. Again three Greek words, yAauxds, modwds, patos. 

yAavees is a puzzling word. Like Aev«ds, etc., it seems to denote 
‘shininess’ rather than colour, hence the Homeric yAavedmis (A 206) and 
yAavetdoy of the glaring lion (T 172; cf. Hes. S. 430). So, probably, of the — 
sea (II 34, the only place in Homer; cf. Hes. Th. 440 yAaven=the sea). 
Pindar’s usage is similar, dd¢is yAaveoy (P. 4. 249) and ’AOjvn yAaveaTus 
(N. 7. 96). . Bacchylides’ attribution of it to the olive (7. 51; 10. 29), on the 
other hand, is probably to be taken as denoting colour, and so, for the most 
part, are the passages in the tragedians—e.g. Sophocles of grapes (Tr. 704), of 
the olive-tree (O.C. 701); Euripides of yd07 (Suppl. 258). But observe Soph. 
frag. 341 of water. Herodotus (IV. 108) calls the Budini an é0vos yAaveov . . . 
kat tuppov, by which he presumably means that they had blue eyes and yellow 
hair (cf. Tac. Germ. 4 ‘ caerulei oculi, rutilae comae’). Plato in the Timaeus 
passage gives its composition as of cvavody and Aevxor. 

In later Greek both ‘bright’ and ‘colour’ meanings lived on, eg. 
yAavkoris unvn quoted in Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 1280, and Arist. de gen. anim. 
5. I. 20, where eyes are classified from light to dark coloured as yAav«d, 
YapoTd, alywird, weravd (a list curious in itself). As a definite colour epithet 
it seems as much ‘chromatic’ as ‘achromatic,’ varying from grey proper to 
blue-grey, or blue-green, or to absolute blues and greens—e.g. used by 
Theophrastus for topaz, beryl, and emerald. 

moos, again, combines the meaning of ‘ gleaming’ with that of colour. 
Homer uses it of hair (X 77), foam and the sea (A 350, etc.), iron (¢ 3, 81) ; 
so in Eur. Her. 758). Pindar uses it of bronze (P. 3. 48; 11. 20), Hesiod of 
‘adamant’ (?=steel) (Th. 161). Hesiod also oddly applies the epithet to 
spring (W. 477, 492); we may compare with this Theocritus’ (18. 27) 
Aevkoy ap. Homer’s ‘sea’ use found many imitators (if one can call it 
imitation), e.g. Theognis (A. 10. 106), Archilochus (Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 824), 
Aristophanes (Av. 350), Sophocles (Ant. 334; Phil. 1123). Euripides uses the 
word of aiOjp (Or. 1376; cf. Ap. Rhod. 3. 275 of ayp). 

gatos is a lateish word, first used by Plato, who, in the Timaeus passage, 
defines it as a mixture of black and white. He goes on to say that when mixed 
with £av@ov, ruppor is the result. 

The ‘ grey’ group, then, offers the initial difficulty of a double usage, the 
reference being sometimes to the reflexion of light in the sense of ‘ brightness,’ 
‘gleamingness,’ and sometimes to colour. A further ambiguity is introduced 
by the confusion between chromatic and achromatic, though yAav«os seems to 
incline to the former, 7rodvos to the latter, meaning. 
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In order to simplify the chromatic group I propose to subdivide it, rather 
arbitrarily, into four sub-groups: (1) a yellow-orange-brown, (2) a red, (3) a 
purple-blue, (4) a green group. I say ‘arbitrarily’ because, as will be seen, 
the divisions between these groups are shadowy, and it is often difficult to say 
into which of them some particular colour epithet should go. ° 


So, then, (A) (1) the yellow-orange-brown group. 

Here we have six words or types of word, ai@wv, xpoxwtos, Eavds, EovOas, 
Tupoos, cavdapaxKuvos. 

ai@wy: again a word of uncertain signification. Homer uses it of beasts 
and birds, of horses (B 839—in © 185 it is the name of one of Hector’s 
horses, ‘ Sorrel’), of bulls (II 488), of eagles (O 690), of cattle (¢ 372), of lions 
(K 23; cf. Tyrt. 11. 1). But what in this connexion does it mean? Tawny, 
fierce, or fierce-eyed? Ameis (on o 372) thinks ‘fierce,’ but certainly 
Bacchylides took it as tawny, for he uses it (5. 124) of a hide. It is also 
used of metals, where it clearly means ‘flashing,’ e.g. of iron (a 184; Hes. 
W. 743), of bronze (I 123; Bacchyl. 12. 50). Such phrases as Aeschylus’ 
aidwv Aha (Septem 448) are of course metaphorical, but Aé@éomes looks like 
the ‘ dusky’ or ‘smoky’ men. 

Kpoxwtos=yellow. Of all colour epithets this is the least ambiguous in 
meaning and usage. Besides Homer’s obvious (and I do not mean therefore 
not beautiful) xpoxdmemdos éws (© 1), we have the word generally used of 
clothes—so twice in Hesiod and commonly in Aristophanes. Galen’s xpoxos 
@ov= yolk, again, requires no comment. There is only one oddity: Aeschylus’ 
(Ag. 1121) xpoxoBadis ctayev of blood. Sidgwick explains it as ‘pale with 
fear.’ 

EovOes and £av@ds, etymologically the same word (see Boisacq), may be 
taken together. Homer and Pindar only use the latter form (though Hom. 
hym. Diosc. 13 has £ov07 mrépv&), and then chiefly of hair, e.g. Achilles’ (A 197), 
Menelaos’ (0 133). Bacchylides uses it thus (?=auburn hair) 6 times. 
Homer also uses it of horses (A 680). Later the sphere of its attribution is 
considerably extended. Bacchylides (13. 4) calls ‘flame’ £avO0s (cf. Arist. 
de color. where mip is £avOov), and also has a f£avOodepxns snake (8. 12). 
Simonides (57) uses it of honey, Aeschylus (Pers. 617) of é\aia, Sophocles 
(frag. 257) of wine. Of the colour theorists Plato (loc. cit.) defines it as a 
mixture of épv@pdv and Xevxor, while Aristotle calls it the typical colour of the 
flowers of laurel and ivy (de color. 5. 25) and of apples (5. 26), and mentions it 
as one of the colours of the rainbow! (Met. 3. 2. 4, 5). 

A comparison of the usages of £av@os and £ov@ds brings to light the 
curious fact that the latter seems to be confined to winged creatures, e.g. 


1 Gladstone (Juv. Mund., p. 540) pointed out ‘stripiness’ than to its colour. Iris, too, has no 
that in Homer there was only one reference to colour epithet; she is only ‘ golden-winged ’ 
the rainbow, and then (A 27) it was rather toits (9 398). 
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Bacchyl. 5. 17 of eagles, Ar. Av. 214 and Aesch. Ag. 1142 of nightingales, 
Eur. J.T. 635 of bees. 

muppés (aupaos) is not found in Homer. Herodotus, as we have seen, 
calls the Budini mupoot=yellow (? red) haired, with which we may compare 
Hippocrates’ remark, 7. 76 yévos TO ZKvOixov Sia TO Wodxos (de aer. 20). Its 
most general use is as a colour epithet for hair, e.g. Solon’s mupporpié and 
IIvppias, a (?) red-haired Thracian slave as opposed to the darker (? auburn) 
haired EZavOias (Ar. Ran. 730). Aeschylus (frag. 110) applies it to a lion; 
Hippocrates and Galen to the yolk of an egg; Moschus (2. 70) to a rose. 
The word wvuppidv is used by Heliodorus (Aeth. 3. 5) for ‘to blush,’ and so 
possibly in Ar. Ranae 308, though in this passage the reference is more 
likely to ‘ordure,’ for which zuppos was the usual colour epithet (e.g. Ar. 
Eccl. 329, Equit. goo). Plato says it is a mixture of fav@ov and gaov, and 
Aristotle (de color. 4. 2) says that the sea stains things wuppd. ; 

cavdapaxkwos (=red sulphide of arsenic) is used by Herodotus (loc. cit.) as 
the colour of the fifth circle of Ecbatana’s walls. 

Taking the group as a whole, we cannot fail to observe a very loose usage 
of all the terms except the second and the (rare) fourth. Depth of colour 
seems to be distinguished rather than quality of colour, ai0wv and tuppos 
seeming to come as a mean between the lighter xpoxwros and the darker 
EavOcs and Eovas. 


(A) (2) The red group comprises seven words: dadowvos, épulpds, uidtos, 
Toppupeos, poddets, powsKders, olvwrp. 

Sadowveds, which is, of course, only another form of dowvexds (da- being the 
intensive prefix), is another dubiously-colour epithet. Its Homeric substan- 
tives are déppa Aedvtos (I 23; cf. Eur. Alc. 581), dpdxwv (B 308), and Odes 
=? jackals (A 474). Hesiod (S. 159) applies the term to blood; Aeschylus 
and Pindar to eagles (P.V. 102 and N. 3. 142); the hymn to Pan (1. 23) toa 
lynx skin. Its general meaning seems to be ‘bloody,’ and not (blood) red 
at all. 

pow- (i.e. powers, porixdess, Poivios, etc.—there are many forms and many 
compounds) is used by Homer always either as=bloody or dyed blood-red 
(e.g. V 717 of weals; K 133 of a cloak; A 141, where the dye is compared toa 
blood stain) except once, where it is the colour epithet of a horse (VW 454). 
Remarkable usages in Pindar are dowsxootepotras Zevs (Ol. g. 6; cf. Horace’s 
‘rubente dextra’), powsxomefa of Demeter (Ol. 6.94; soof Hecate, Pacan 2.77, 
in this case probably metaphorically), of bulls (P. 4. 205), of roses (J. 4. 18). 
Commonly of flowers in general, dyes, flame (P. I. 24), etc. Bacchylides 
uses it of oxen (10. 105), flame (17. 56; cf. Eur. Tvoad. 815), and, of course, 
blood (12. 164). Aeschylus (frag. 192) uses it (and épupés) of the floor of the 
Red Sea; Euripides of blushing (Phoen. 1487). Aristophanes applies the 
epithet to the flamingo (Av. 272) and to the red-dyed Spartan cloaks. Aristotle 
in the de color, (2. 2) uses it of smoky flame and of red-hot coals. 
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There can be no doubt that these words, as opposed to Sadowds, did 
develop a purely colour meaning. . 

épv0pes is used by Homer of blood (K 484), of bronze (I 365; here so 
only, elsewhere yadxds is aldo, etc., not épvOpos), and of wine (« 208; cf., by 
analogy, of nectar, e 93). Gladstone (p. 472) notes that though Homer 
mentions wine 140 times, and then usually with some epithet, that epithet is 
only ro times a colour one—é€pvOpds, péras, aldo. Archilochus, like Homer, 
calls wine épvOpds (4. 3), while Aeschylus applies the epithet to blood 
(Eum. 265). tmepvOpiav seems to be the normal word for ‘to blush’ (e.g. 
Ar. Plut. 702). Aristotle, in an interesting passage in the Rhetoric (3. 2. 13), 
criticizes épvOpoddxtunXos as unpoetical. 

pirtos (like cavéapdxn) is a chemical which has given birth to some colour 
adjectives. Homer’s ships are some of them psAromdpnos (B 637), others are 
owtxorrapnos (X 124), while some mentioned by Herodotus (III. 57) are épuvOpos. 
It is really impossible to say whether a real colour distinction is being made 
by the use of these three words or not. Another compound is Aeschylus’ 
HtXTOmpemtos of mulberries in the fragment from the Cressae (116) quoted 
above. 

moppupeos is very puzzling. Besides using it very commonly of dyed 
objects, Homer applies the term to clouds (P 551), to the rainbow (P 547), and 
to blood (P 361); but his main attribution of the epithet is to the sea or to 
water in general (e.g. ® 326), apparently when in motion (cf. Lat. ‘purpurasco’). 
This use is so common that instances need not be cited, nor is it only to 
be found in Homer. Bacchylides (8. 39) calls the Asopus topdupodivas ; 
Simonides, Aeschylus (Suppl. 529), and Euripides (often, e.g. Hipp. 744) apply 
the term to the sea; Aristotle (de color. 2. 4) says that the sea is tropdupeos 
brav Ta Kipata petewpilsueva Kata tiv éykdiow oKxiacOj. Like dpyds and 
other words, top@vpeos seems to have half a colour and half a motional 
signification. Hence mopdipw! to surge, of waves (= 16), and the meta- 
phorical xpadin mopdupe of 8 427, with which use may be compared that 
of the tragic caryaive. 

poddes is used by Homer as an epithet of édavov (V 186), but the meaning 
here is probably ‘fragrant,’ not ‘rosy’ in the sense of ‘ rose-coloured.’ 
pododaxtvAos needs no comment. 

oo. It is difficult to see how this word can mean anything but ‘ wine- 
coloured.’ Its usage in Homer is confined to (1) the sea (e 132, etc.) and 
(2) cattle (N 703, etc.). Sophocles uses the form oiya\—or oivw7ros, the text 
is uncertain—of ivy (O.C. 674); and Euripides applies oivwmds to a snake 
(I.T. 1245) and to the cheeks (Bacch. 439; ‘no blanching of the wine-red 
cheek,’ Professor Murray translates). According to Aristotle (de color. 2. 8) 
the colour implied by the epithet is a combination of yepoedeis avyai with 
unmixed, shiny black. He cites grapes as an instance. 


1 Boisacq doubts the connexion of rop@vpa (for which he suggests a Semitic origin) and rop¢ipw. 
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(A) (3) The purple-blue group: dAoupyés, to-, cvav-, dppvivos. 

adovpyés must mean originally ‘sea-coloured.’ Aeschylus is the first 
Greek writer to use it—Ag. 946, ddovpyis=royal (sea) purple garment. The 
theorists are interesting on this colour: Plato (in the Timaeus passage) says it 
is a mixture of épv0pév with pérav and Aevxov, and Aristotle (de color. 2. 3) calls 
it dowixeov plus black. Grapes, he says (2. 8), ripen from oivywmdv to ddoupyév. 
In a passage of the Meteorologica (3. 2. 4) Aristotle gives us the four colours of 
the rainbow, dowsxodyv, EavOov, tpdawov, and adouvpydv, where, just as EavOov 
covers the orange and yellow, so dd\ovpyév must cover blue and indigo. 

io-. In Homer three objects are éoesd7js and the like: the sea (A 298), 
iron (V 850; ? a confusion with ids, and means ‘ rusty’), and the wool of the 
Cyclops’ sheep (¢ 426). Pindar is fond of éo- compounds as epithets for hair— 
e.g. domAoxos (Ol. 6. 30; P. I. 1), toBdorpuxos (Ol. 6. 50; I. 7. 33); so also 
Bacchylides (8. 71, etc). It would be beside the point to inquire what Pindar 
and his imitators meant by the famous éoorépavos as an epithet for Athens, 
- but that it may mean ‘girt by the “ violet-coloured ” sea’ is made clear, not 
only by A 298, but also by Hesiod’s toevdéa movtov (Th. 833). Both Hesiod 
(Th. 3) and Theocritus (16. 62) use the epithet for fresh water also. That 
to- compounds can qualify the eye we see from Hesychius’ éoyAnvos and 
Bacchylides’ ‘o8rédapos (18. 5, etc.). 

xvav-. This is, perhaps, the most puzzling of all, and the uncertainty that 
shrouds the nature of the Homeric «vavos makes it no easier. The following 
are among the objects called xvdveos by Homer: hair, very frequently, human 
and divine, on the face (e.g. 7 176) or on the head; sand (wu 243); eyes (u 60— 
for presumably «vaveyy, of Amphitrite, means blue-eyed; cf. Hom. hymn. 
Dionys. 15); clouds (T 418, etc.); painted ships (O 693). Besides this we 
have x. as the colour of mourning (Q 94), «. of a bull (Hom. hymn. Herm. 194), 
and the mysterious xcudvear dddayyes of A 282, which is presumably meta- 
phorical (cf. II 66, «. végos of the Trojan host). Most of these Homeric 
usages can be paralleled: hair from Bacchylides (5. 33, etc.) and Euripides 
(Phoen. 308); eyes from Hesiod (S. 7) and from Aeschylus («vavodv Sdépypa 
Spaxovtos, Pers. 81); clouds from Hesiod (Th. 745) and Bacchylides (12. 64). 
The following, again, are surprising attributions: a thicket, in Pindar’s famous 
oypmas rd Kvavéas of Ol. 6. 40; the earth (Pindar, frag. 87,1. 5). In this 
last passage the gods in Olympus are said to call Delos tyAéparov xvavéas 
xGoves dotpov. I cannot refrain from quoting the words of Professor Wila- 
mowitz (Sappho und Simonides, p. 131), cited by Dr. Sandys in his Loeb edition 
of Pindar (p. 561): ‘ Wie grossartig ist die Vorstellung, dass die Erde fiir den 
Blick der Gétter eine blaue Flache ist, wie ihr Himmel fiir uns, auf dem ihnen 
dann Delos, so klein sie ist, als ein heller Stern lieblich aufleuchtet.’ But the 
argument that the earth looked xvdveos to the gods because the heaven looked 
xudveos to the Greeks is vitiated by the fact—and it is a very odd and 
significant fact—that the Greeks did not consider the sky as «vdveos, or at 
least they never called it so. If it is strange that, with the single 
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exception’ of Bacchylides 12. 124, no writer before Euripides calls the sea 
xvdveos, it is still stranger that Synesius seems to supply the earliest instance 
of this epithet’s being definitely applied to the sky. It is true that Aristotle 
(de color. 3. 16) says of anp that év Bader Oewpovpevos it is kvavoetdns. 

For the rest, Simonides’ use of «. for a swallow (frag. 57) is as happy as 
Hesiod’s for the (?) Ethiopians (W.) is not. 

Still more confusing are the philosophers: Plato says Naumpd ... NevKdy 
EvvedOov Kai és wédav Kataxopés éumecdv Kvavody ypOma aroreneitat. Demo- 
critus, quoted by Theophrastus, says cvavodv comes é€& iadtiS0s (woad) Kal 
mupwodovs (? a shiny blue). Aristotle (de color. 5. 16) says that grapes pass 
from gowixot to oivwroi, and finally become «vavoedels ; so, too, poppy juice 
and olive lees are at first Xeveds, then dowzxods, and lastly, by the addition of 
MéXav, Kvavoedys (5. 22). Still stranger is his woddes édados (? the lichen- 
covered floor of a cave), which turns gowxodv and then pérav Kal Kvavoedés. 

dppvivos. A comparatively rare word occupying the borderland between 
the purple and black. Xenophon, in one of the only passages in which he 
mentions colour at all (Cyr. 8. 3. 3), uses it of dyed cloth, classing the shade 
as between sropdupis and dowrxis. Athenaeus (12. 50) uses it of the midnight 
sky. Plato and Aristotle are very obscure on the subject. According to the 
former—in the Timaeus—é€pv0pov when mixed with black and white becomes 
aXoupyov, but when the colours are burned as well as mixed, and the black is 
more thoroughly admixed, the result is dpdvivov (Jowett translates it ‘ umber’). 
Aristotle (de color. 2. 4, 5) defines adoupyov as pérAay and oxtepov dati puyvd- 
poevov, and says that when ddovpyéy has less ¢as the result is Copepov, ov 
Kanovaw dpdvivov. 


(A) (4) Green group: mpdowvos, yAwpos, wypds. 

mpaowov, leek green (7pdcov=a leek), is in general a late word, though 
Plato (Timaeus 68) uses it, and, very oddly, explains it as a mixture of wuppov 
and péAav. Still stranger is Democritus (in Theophrastus), who says of it 
éx« mopdupod Kal icdtidos, 7) éx XYAwpod Kal toppupoetdovs. Aristotle, on the 
other hand, is more in accord with modern ideas on the subject. In the 
Meteorologica, as we have seen, he gives it as a part (green) of the rainbow, and 
in the de coloribus (5.5) he applies it to foliage that has passed the ro@édes 
(i.e. light spring green) stage. 

“Awpos is a confusing word, for, over and above its colour signification, it 
often means no more than ‘ fresh ’—so aiva (Eur. Hec. 124)—and often, again, 
simply ‘pale’; so metaphorically of, e.g., déo0s (H 479, etc.). Homer’s use of 
xAwpos for the Cyclops’ club is about on the line between the metaphorical 
and the ‘colour’ meanings. Definitely ‘colour’ is its use with pazres, shrubs 
(7 47), that with péru (« 234; A 631) might be either. In the Batracho- 
myomachia it is applied to leeks (54) and beans (124), and in the hymn to 


1 Simonides uses it once of water (frag. 23). 
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Apollo (45) to a mountain. Whether Homer’s yAwpnis of the nightingale! 
(cf. Simonides, frag. 73) means ‘green’ or ‘living in green foliage’ it is 
impossible to say. Besides instances in which it clearly means ‘ fresh,’ Pindar 
uses it of the pine-tree (frag. 166b). Bacchylides applies (5. 172) the strange 
epithet yAwpavyny to Deianeira. The only other two attributions worthy of 
notice are those by Hesiod (S. 231) and Sophocles (Aj. 1064) respectively to 
addwas and Wwaualos. 

xpos, again, has a ‘non-colour’ meaning, viz. ‘ pale’—e.g. @ypos, pallor 
(I’ 35), @xpav (X% 529; cf. the common Aristophanic verb wyprav). But it is 
used of some green colour, as, for instance, in the Batrachomyomaclia (81), 
where it is applied to the body of a frog. The Timaeus passage says it is 
a mixture of Aevxov and ~avOov. This, joined to Aristotle’s (Hist. an. 6. 2. 1) 
TO @xpov Tod wod for the yolk, looks as though it sometimes meant yellow 
as well as green. 

From all this the following considerations seem to me to emerge : 

(1) That many objects which do not, as we should think, vary much in 
colour in their different manifestations receive many different colour epithets— 


e.g. blood is KeAXaivds, perds, powstKxods, épu0pds, and mopdupods; sand is 


KeAaLVOS, NeUKCS, KUaVEos, and yAwpés; an egg-yolk is Kpoxwtds, tuppos, and 
OX POs. 

(2) That many colour epithets are not purely colour epithets at all, but 
have another meaning, and that meaning often not even visional. 

(3) That what seems to have caught the eye and arrested the attention 
of the Greeks is not so much the qualitative as the quantitative difference 
between colours. Black and white are ‘colours,’ and colours are accounted 
as shades between these extremes. It follows from this that no real distinction 
is made between chromatic and achromatic; for it is lustre or superficial effect 


that struck the Greeks and not what we call colour or tint. This is more or ss 


less natural in a country where the light is brilliant. 

The conclusion seems to me to be irresistible, and it is that the Greeks’ 
colour terminology is frankly defective as compared with that of the moderns. 
This may come from one of two causes: either that the Greeks were definitely — 
colour blind, or at least that colours made a much less vivid impression upon a 
their senses (which might account for their painting of statues); or, as I think 


is more likely, that they felt little interest in the qualitative differences of 


decomposed and partially absorbed light. 
MAURICE PLATNAUER. 
1 See Jebb’s appendix (p 473) in his edition =fresh and young. 
of Bacchylides. He concludes that the word 
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Seer DbDOOK |: THE NEXEATD ODE. 


SINCE the poem of Sappho; which was first published as No. 7 of the 
Oxyrhynchus series, has been the object of a good deal of attention and 
ingenuity (some of it frivolous), it is perhaps not too early to publish a number 
of new readings, the result of repeated examinations of the papyrus (now 
P. 739 in the British Museum), that may provide a surer foundation for future 
attempts at reconstruction. I have submitted my suggestions to Professor 
Hunt, who does not reject them (though in fairness it must be added that he 
has not re-examined the original), and I have to thank him and Mr. H. I. Bell, 
of the Department of MSS., for the readiness of their help whenever and under 
whatever form I made appeal to it. But, of course, neither of them is in any 
way committed to any of my readings or deductions. In order to save space, 
since the poem is now tolerably well known, I adopt the course of giving a 
text and then commenting on the points where I believe I have something 
to say: 

Korpe cai] Nypjidec, a8ra8r[v poe 
Tov Kact|yvntov dete TuLd’ ixecOal[u, 
kacca F jot Ovpwe xe OérXne yévecBar 
mavrTa Te |hécOnv, 4 
occa 6é mp]|oc0’ duBpote mavra drvCcal[e, 
ac didouc |e Foice yapay yévecOas 
2 tides & €]xOporce, yévoito 8 dpe 
“ag RAS pe |jdecc. 8 
Tav Kacy |yntav dé BérXou ToncOat 
|tipac, [ov]iav dé AWypav 
Jorouce t[d]po®” axetov 
|. va 12 
|¥ eicato[v] To x’ ey xpos 
Jrerray|. ¢ Jae wodtrav 
Proc[. . .|vnce 0’ adz’ od 
|«po[. ?] 16 


}. L.-J», od [88] Kér[p.,] pel - va 


JOculév]a kaxav 


|e 
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Editio princeps: P. Oxy. I. 7 (1898), cuius sunt supplementa alii non 
ascripta. 


1 Kémpe cai] Earle secundum Smyth [ pot Diels, W-M. 2 Tvid 

TOV | Diels, W-M. 3 @upo Oekn 4 mavta] Jurenka 5 [ce Diels 6 
@C | ed. pr. xat ] Diels, quod nimis longum 8 pyrora | ed. pr. 
8y mwota | Jurenka pacers |] Dielsio ascribit Leper. c, credo, recentius 
additum 10 éupopov] W-M. [ov] ed. pr. 12 |w ed. pr.; dubium, sicut 9, 7. 
13 Littera prima dubia; 2, credo, ueri simillimum. Toxeyypas Fortasse To cay 
(Sitzler xjv) ypdt 14d’ én’ ady[dai'las ed. pr., sed spatium tribus litteris uix 
sufficit 16 6a wa|xpw ed. pr. 17 Jos, jec, |cu, 0c legi possunt 18 In initio 
jonv Bell, ego haesito. y ueri simillimum, sed et as legere possis 19 [év] 
ed. pr. 


In |. x two particular considerations make Kvzpz «al very probable. The 
first is that, if all the appeals are addressed to the Nereids alone, they are 
asked to take action in matters which seem to lie quite out of their competence; 
the second, that in |. 18 «v is, I believe, certain—there is a spot of ink not 
visible in the facsimile irreconcilable with A—and xvm highly probable. It is 
true that pe[.]va suggests nothing but épéuva (so ed. pr.) (€peuva) or épedva, 
and that there is room for no more than two letters between the 7 and the p; 
but I imagine there is no particular improbability in the hypothesis that 
Kurpe, épéuva was written Kvzp’ épéuva, and, if this was not so, épéuva rather 
than Kump: must be bettered. 

In addition to these two particular considerations, there is the general 
consideration that Sappho was very apt to appeal to Kypris, and that here the 
appeal would be very much to the point. 

In |. 3 Fos is not at all certain (for instance, v might, I believe, be read), 
but it is quite possible and I think more probable than a. 

In |. 6 the papyrus has yevecOar. The apparent accent on the second ¢ is 
due to a fibre which has sprung up, carrying ink from the e. 

In 1. 8 there are two ways in which pydec (if that is right) may be 
interpreted, neither, so far as I know, hitherto suggested, and both, I believe, 
more probable than those usually offered. The simpler is to read pnmere 
(which Leper, Commentationes Nikitinianae, pp. 160-6, erroneously ascribes to 
Diels), and suppose that Sappho prays that they shall make no more enemies; 
the other is to supply a masculine noun at the beginning of 1. 7 and read 
punmota with the first editors, thus making Sappho pray that no such 
disagreeable as is to fall to their enemies shall ever fall to them; but I can 
think of no suitable masculine noun. 

In |. 13 any letter ending in a straight downstroke would almost certainly 
have left different traces of itself from what are now visible. These suggest a 
letter ending in a sloping stroke drawn downwards from left to right, that is i, 
not, in this hand, a, and probably not « or x, which should have left vestiges 
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- of their upper right-hand strokes as well. As to xeyypws, we do not know 
enough of this writer to say whether he might have written «’ éy for Kay 
(i.e. kai év), and though Kay (i.e. xa) év) may be thought more likely here than 
k’ éy (i.e. xe év), the restoration of this part is too uncertain to make it safe to 
alter the text. 

In 1. 14 Aai seems to me too long for the lacuna, but I can suggest 
nothing in its place. 

In 1]. 15 adevr has held its ground since 1808, but all the same it is, as 
Professor Hunt agrees, an erroneous reading. Of the reading \Xac, the first 
letter is almost certain, the next two certain, the last very probable. d&dXwc 
or GAN’ wc suggest themselves and perhaps écévyxe, a form quoted for Alcaeus, 
but I am very far from wishing to pretend to restore a line of which about half 
has perished, particularly since & air’ again is ambiguous, and may stand for 
either 6€ aire or 57 adte, usually written dydre. 

Of 1. 18 I cannot read the beginning ; of the rest I have already spoken. 


E. LOBEL. 
THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 
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IEPA PEZEIN. 


Mr. Mutvany in the Journal of Philology, XXV. 136, in discussing the meanings 
of iepds, and trying to find something which might be a link between the uses of the 
word in the sense of ‘ strong’ and ‘sacred,’ finds it in the phrase tepa péfev, which he 
would translate ‘to act strenuously in a god’s service.’ But his argument may be 
strengthened by the translation, to which the analysis of ancient religion points, ‘ to 
act strongly upon’; ‘to put pressure upon,’ as we should say. Both cpdev and 
peCev are used with a dative of the person, as well as with an accusative, in the 
Homeric poems. And with this sense we might well align iepas éxarduPas. 

J. U. PoweE.v. 
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Mr. Acar in Homerica, Preface ix., has suggested that xaxje yAjvye was the 
original reading, ‘ Be off with the evil eye upon you.’ I have searched, but in vain, 
for any formula of imprecation corresponding to the formula of blessing, rixéyaOiu, 
though I should like to see it in xaxje tvxje of the Treacherous Hound in A gamem- 
non 1230. Mr. T. C. Snow, objecting to Mr. Agar’s alterations of the Homeric text, 
once suggested to me that we should rather retain the vocative, and translate it, ‘ Be 
off, evil eye.’ Others also may have thought of this, but it does not appear to have 
got into print. 

J. U. Powe t. 


St. Joun’s COLLEGE, 
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SOME EMENDATIONS IN THE FRAGMENTS OF 
THEOPEHRASEYS, 


WHILE translating the pseudo-Aristotelian Problems for the Oxford trans- 
lation of Aristotle, I have frequently found it necessary to refer to the Frag- 
ments of Theophrastus (as collected by F. Wimmer in Vol. III. of the Teubner 
text), which are obviously the source of many of the Problems, in particular in 
books II., V., XX., XXIV., and XXVI. The condition of the text of both the 
Problems and the Fragments of Theophrastus leaves much to be desired, but 
considerable improvements are possible in those passages where the compiler of 
the Problems is adapting or copying from Theophrastus. 

Bekker’s text of the Problems in the Berlin Aristotle makes no use of the 
parallel passages in Theophrastus; but since the footnotes which will 
accompany the translation of the Problems will record those passages where it 
is possible to improve the text by reference to Theophrastus, it is unnecessary 
to detail them here. On the other hand, considerable use has been made, 
especially by I. G. Schneider, of the Pyvoblems for the emendation of 
Theophrastus ; but there appear to be a few passages where further improve- 
ments are possible. 

Before giving a list of the proposed emendations it may be well to contrast 
side by side three typical passages from Theophrastus and the Problems in 
order to show, firstly, that the compiler of the latter clearly copies from the 
former, and, secondly, how the two authors can be used to correct one another. 


(a) Theophrastus, Frag. V. (de wentis), [Aristotle,] Problems XXVI. 48. 


§§ 19, 20 (Wimmer, p. IoT). 945b 10-14 (Bekker). 
aOpows ev yap éxTittovea Kal ouv- ar’ éav pev aOpows eurimty, Kater 
exns avTd TO adiévte Oepun . . . avtTo TO adiev Oepun... aomEep Kal 


\ \ A la 
Tapddeypa O€ ikavoy TO €k TOY GTO- éml TOU THpaTos. 


/ > / 
paTwov ade“evov. 
Here in the passage from the Problems we must read éxrimty, kal avT@ TO 
aduévte Oepun ; and otdpuatos for cwpatos. 


| [Aristotle, | Problems XXVI. 25. 
(b) 1b. § 36 (Wimmer, p. 107). 942b 23 (Bekker). 


4 be \ 95% UA la > Py \ / a. i ” f ry 
ére 6€ TO él TédXee peyioTous elvas, ta Te émt réder avemot péeycorot; 
\ \ a \ y 4 Ao oe ? f b] / Ray 

Kal yap TOvUTO KoLWov Tréeioow: Stav % StL Stav aOpoor éExTVvEevowow,, oriyoV 
\ > 4 7 

yap a0poov éumvevowor pixpov yiryverat TO Oeppmov; 

TO NoLTTOV. 
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Here in the passage from Theophrastus we must read aOpoor for aOpéor, 
and éxmvevowor (‘ expend themselves,’ a very common meaning in the Problems) 
for éumvevowor; and in the passage from the Problems Xoirdv for the meaning- 


less Oepuov. 


(c) 4b. § 56 (Wimmer, p. 113). 


(The words in brackets are restored from the 
Problems.) 


otov Bapvrepov év Tois votiow éyouvow 
<ot> dvOpwrot Kal ddvvat@tepor * 
aituov d€ OTe €E <OdtyoU> TOAD Uypov 
yiverar dvatnxopevov dia Tv adéav> 
kal dvtl Kovpov mvevpatos wvyporns 
Bapeia. 


>? lal ” / a 
év Tots apOpas e€oti? <CradTa Oé avieras 


» 2 Ee \ > \ \ 7 
éTe 0 7) ev taxus Kal Stivapis 


c \ lal / % \ \ > 
vUTO TWY VOTLM@Y' TO yap YyALoYpOV eV 
a 4 
Tols apOpois TeTnyos pev KwrAVEL> 
a 0 ¢ a ¢ x \ id > 
Kwetobat nuas, vypov 5é Aiav ov cur- 
TeiverOar. 


[Aristotle,] Problems I. 24. 
862a 27-34 (Bekker). 
dia tt ev ois votiows BapvTepov 
” \ > , Lge 
éxouct Kal advvatwTepor of dvOpwroat ; 
x Li4 > ? / \ e \ a 
n OTL €E OXdtyoU TOAD Uypov yiverat 
StatnKopevov Sid Hv adréay, Kab éK 
re / ig \ / ” \ 
TvEevmatos KoUVdov vypov Bapv ; Ete bé 
£, ie € fal ) n BA > , 
4 Svvamis juav év trols apOpos éoti, 
TtadTa dé dvietat bd THY voTiar. 
(Snroda. S5é of odor THY KEeKOAAN- 
/ \ \ \ b] lal »” 
Mévov.) TO yap yALtoxpov év Tois ap- 
Opous wemnyos pev KiveiaPar Korver 


€ a bs \ \ / x / 
Has, Uypov Oé ALav Ov cuYTEtVEed Oat. 


Here in the last line of the passage of Theophrastus we must certainly 
emend ov to ov as in the passage of the Problems (‘ whereas, if it is too moist, 
it prevents us from exerting ourselves’). 

These three passages will be sufficient to show the dependence of the 
Problems on Theophrastus and the way in which the two authors can be used 
to emend one another. 

The following is a list of proposed emendations in Wimmer’s text of 
Theophrastus suggested by the parallel passages in the Problems : 

Theophrastus, Frag. V. (de wentis), § 8 (Wimmer, p. 97), for tiv Aiyurrov 
<rmv > mpds Oddattay, read <(Ta> mpos OddratTav, cp. below kKoidn Ta 
«ato 7 Aiyumtos and [Aristotle] 945a 20. 

ib. § 36 (Wimmer, p. 107), for c@pdov éumrvevcwow read adpoot éxrvetowot 
from [Aristotle] 942b 24 (see above). 

ib. § 40 (Wimmer, p. 108), od yap domep év yf. . . GAAA TAaVGaTAL Oia TO 
ad’ bypod BeBnKévar é’ opari da TodTO Kal Aetds €ots Should be emended from 
[Aristotle] 946a 24 ov yap domep ev vy orropéver tiv tAnvt> (‘meet with 
resistance from the matter’), dAXAa wAavatas Sta TO dd’ bypod BeBnxéva, Kat 
Omanos Ova TOUTO Kal AEios EoTL. 

ib. § 48 (Wimmer, p. 110), d:a TodTo Kal éav ACB rvéovtTa AdXroV avEpor, 
for AdBn we should probably read xatrardBy from [Aristotle] 942b 12, which 
gives a better sense. 

ib. § 49 [Wimmer, p. 111], cai <rrodds> 6 Kivotpevos aip ovdéy EXaTTOV 7 
pe’ 7uépav should read cai Crrords> 6 Kivotvpevos anp <Kal> ovdéy éhatT@v 


1 We should perhaps read ei\nv ‘ the sun’s warmth,’ since Y* reads iAnv. 
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k.T.r. as in [Aristotle] 941a 34, doTe moAds KweiTat 0 anp Kal ov0ev éXaTT@Y 
K.T.N, 

7b. § 56 (Wimmer, p. 113), read éypov dé Aiay dv (for ov) from [Aristotle] 
862a 33 (see above). 

ib. § 57 (Wimmer, p. 113), read dypornta yap év toils copmact <Kal> 
Gepuny adXorpiav éurrovodar from [Aristotle] 862a 18. 

ib. § 60 (Wimmer, p. 114), for @s ad wovTov read .aAX amd movtou from 
[Aristotle] 947a 8. 

Fragment VII. (de lassitudine), § 10 (Wimmer, p. 133), Osa THY Kivnow 
<émioma@ow ot npol> waédrov, we should probably supply cverdov instead of 
émtom@ae from [Aristotle] 883b 16. 

ib. § 12 (Wimmer, p. 133), for 7@ émrerimtey TO c@ua, we should read 
TO émininte <Kdtw > 70 c@ua from [Aristotle] 883a 37 to complete the 
sense. 

ib. § 15 (Wimmer, p. 134), ToAAy 8’ 7) cuveyis Kai opoia, the MSS. here 
read pia, which Wimmer has changed to opota; pia, however, is read in 
[Aristotle] 880b 18, and should certainly be retained here. In the second half 
of the same section the quotation in [Aristotle] 880b 24 ff. shows that the text 
of Theophrastus is incomplete, and we should read drav 8 7 Bpayeia dud pev 
TO TAHOS THs Kuwjcews <ev Tols émimédois> ov yiverat KoTros, <év O€ TOIS 
avavTecw > Sa TO THY peTaBornY laxupay Eeival K.T.r. 

Fragment IX. (de sudore), § 13 (Wimmer, p. 142). We should probably 
read é\«n éxdvouar for the colourless éyovar, from [Aristotle] 883b 26. 

ib. 37 (Wimmer, p. 148), dua TO €XdTTw@ pev eivar dote Enpavat Treiw Oé THS 
éudvtou kal mpovtapyovens, read ékdtrav ... Aeiwy from [Aristotle] 869a 11, 
where Bekker’s emendation is necessary to the sense; we must also insert 
<)> before wore to complete the sense. 


E. S. FORSTER. 
THE UNIVERSITY, 
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PLB SCLPIONIC INSCRIPTIONS. 


HIsTORIANS and grammarians, palaeographers, and epigraphers have long 
employed the Scipionic inscriptions as providing accurate data for the period 
of about 200 B.c. A recent article, however, appearing in this journal, written 
by the distinguished grammarian, Professor Fay, just before his untimely 
death, questions the authenticity of these inscriptions, chiefly on grammatical 
grounds. The inscriptions are so important that it might be well to consider 
carefully the validity of such arguments in the light of other evidence before 
we surrender these landmarks of republican history and language. 

The two inscriptions read as follows: 


Dessau, I.L.S. no. 1; Diehl, Altl. Inschr. 458. 


Cornelius Lucius Scipio Barbatus, 

Gnaiuod patre prognatus fortis uir sapiensque, 
Quoius forma uirtutei parisuma fuit, 

Consol, censor, aidilis quei fuit apud uos, 
Taurasia Cisauno Samnio cepit, 

Subigit omne Loucanam opsidesque abdoucit. 


Dessau, I.L.S. no. 3; Diehl, 460. 


Honc oino ploirume cosentiont R[omai] 
Duonoro optumo fuise uiro, 

Luciom Scipione; filios Barbati, 

Consol, censor, aidilis hic fuet a[pud uos]: 
Hec cepit Corsica Aleriaque urbe: 

Dedet Tempestatebus aide mereto[d]. 


The points raised by Professor Fay are three: (a) Several grammatical 
forms in these inscriptions seem to be incorrect, or at least inconsistent with 
the morphology of 200 B.c.; (0) Scipio Metellus, the friend of Cicero, who 
erected many statues to his ancestors (Cic. Ad Att. VI. 1,17), may have ordered 
these inscriptions to be made; (c) Grammarians of Cicero’s day were well enough 
informed on questions of early morphology to compose epitaphs as correct as 
these two appear to be. It must be added that while the article throughout 
criticizes the forms of both inscriptions alike, Professor Fay in one passage 
(p. 166) seems to distinguish between them: ‘possibly the Barbatus epitaph 
was put on the tomb by a son or grandson about 200 B.c.,1 while only the 
archaistic epitaph of the son of Barbatus was inspired by Scipio Metellus.’ 

Before proceeding to raise new questions, it may not be out of place to 
say that to the layman these inscriptions do not seem to contain more 

1 There seems to be an historical difficulty in doubtful whether any grandson of his survived 


this assumption. Two grandsons of Barbatus_ till 200—at amy rate, no son could have been 
(cons. 298) were killed in Spain in 212, It is living at that time. 
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inexplicable grammatical forms than do for instance any twelve lines of the 
Senatus consultum de Bacchanalibus. Let us briefly examine the questioned 
words,’ taking them in the order of Professor Fay’s discussion, pp. 167 sqq- 

‘CoRNELIUS Lucius BaArBAaTus—classical forms, not according with 
nominative <Corneli>o of the “titulus.”’ Yet the form in tus occurs in 
Dessau, I.L.S. no. 15 (189 B.C.), no. 16 (about 187), and no, 18 (186 B.c.). 

‘GNAIvoD (G not C/).’ However, G would hardly be a lapsus of a 
‘forger,’ since it was never used in Cicero’s day in this praenomen, nor is it 
likely to have been considered a proper archaism, since it must at best have 
been rare. It can best be accounted for as a genuine though rare use of G at 
a time when G and C were still rivals in a not clearly defined field. Other 
early instances of confusion may be found in Diehl’s nos. 68, 58, 102, 216. 

‘LoUCANAM, ABDOUCIT: The word Lucius... has ucIE eu, so that ou 
in Loucanam and abdoucit is certainly archaistic.’ Perhaps it would be safer 
to say that we know too little about the (presumably Oscan) word Lucanam to 
draw any inferences from its morphology. As for abdowcit, no one has 
questioned the authenticity of the S.C. de Tiburtibus (about 160 B.C.) which has 
indoucere, and it is not usual to assert that the « of Lucius derives from IE eu. 

These, I think, are the only forms of the Barbatus inscription seriously 
questioned by Professor Fay. In the second the objections are hardly more 
serious : 

‘Honc ... the archaizer’s mind works roughly; if avonculus . . . 1s for 
avunculus, then honc is for hunc.’ But there can hardly be any objection to the 
orthodox derivation of hone from ‘ hom-ce’ in view of the occurrence of honce on 
the cippus of Spoleto (Diehl, 214). 

‘FUET, DEDET, but CEPIT: -ef and -it cannot both be contemporary and 
genuine. Would it not be difficult to find a republican inscription of any 
length that presented complete consistency in orthography ? 

‘Hic/HEC, AIDILIS/ES.’ The confusion between the rather open Zz and e 
during the second century B.c. is of course well documented, and the variation 
in orthography is only to be expected. Would an archaizing ‘forger’ who 
mastered the obscure morphology, the historical data, and the palaeography of 
the Scipionic period let himself lapse into such needless inconsistencies ? 

‘PLOIRUME ... a false archaism.’ The orthodox grammarians assume 
an o grade, plo-, which is entirely plausible, and which satisfactorily explains 
the form. At any rate we may not abandon the inscription on the ground of 
an uncertain derivation of one word, when every republican inscription of any 
length still presents us with unexplained forms. 

It would seem then that the grammatical argument need not compel us to 
surrender the inscription. But there are other serious questions that should be 
examined before a final decision is rendered. 

1. The palaeography of both inscriptions is consistent beyond criticism. - 


1 I discuss only the forms that are definitely questioned. 
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The lettering is rude and primitive and uniformly so. The firm, incisive stroke 
of the classical inscriptions never once appears. The primitive open P, the 
sprawling S, the short medial bar of the E, the early forms of L, R, and M and 
the form of the punctuation are especially noteworthy. Trained cutters of 
Cicero’s day, like trained scribes, would have their style so formed that they 
could hardly have inscribed twelve lines in an obsolete style without betraying 
themselves at some one stroke. One has but to think of the thousands of 
forgeries perpetrated by practised impostors in the Renaissance, and later, that 
almost invariably lapsed into a betraying inconsistency at some point. Further- 
more, if the two inscriptions came from the time of Scipio Metellus, is it likely 
that this inscription of the father would have been made in a later style than 
that of the son, and that the two different styles should have been kept so 
plausibly and uniformly distinct from each other? Can Roman science match 
this supposed accuracy in antiquarian detail in any other field? 

2. Is it probable that there were two scholars in Cicero’s day who 
possessed the linguistic training requisite to write these two inscriptions so 
appropriately—I say two, since one would not have made the earlier appear 
the later? Varro was perhaps the best grammarian of that day, yet he was 
hopelessly confused by the ‘spurious’ e¢ (Varro L.L. G.-S. p. 207), while the 
authors of these inscriptions were not. Here are a few examples of Varro’s 
grammatical knowledge taken at random: ‘Carmen comes from Casmen as... 
avena from asena,’ VII. 27; ‘cornua from curuare,” VII. 25; ‘canes so-called 
because signa canunt,’ VII. 32; ‘ comtter from Greek c@pos,’ VII. 89 ; ‘ cocles from 
oculus, VII. 71. Such was the state of linguistic knowledge in Cicero’s day. 
It could hardly have created the Scipionic inscriptions, nor is it likely that 
Scipio Metellus would have done much better with the historical data. He, 
in fact, was the man who betrayed such ignorance of his ancestors, that in 
having the portrait of his great-grandfather made he had that of Scipio Africanus 
reproduced, and on the ¢ztwlus omitted a reference to the censorship (Cic. ad 
loc. cit.). 

3. Finally, historians cannot lightly suppose that a man like Scipio 
Metellus would have inscriptions forged with a view to deception. The statues 
placed by him on the Capitol were of course placed openly and by official 
permission. There has not yet appeared a single inscription from classical 
Rome that can be proved to have been archaized either for amusement or 
deception. The Elogia of Augustus’ Forum are in classical Latin, though of 
a slightly conservative orthography. The Duillius inscription, recut in the 
early Empire, reproduced so far as possible the orthography of the original, 
but the lettering was modern to the extent of using the I-longa. Legal inscrip- 
tions, charters, and religious Jeges were apt to be phrased in conservative 
language, but they were not ‘archaized’ so far as our present knowledge goes. 

It would seem, therefore, that we need not hesitate to give full credence 
to these famous inscriptions. TENNEY FRANK. 


LUCAN VII 460-465. 


460 ut rapido cursu fati suprema morantem 
I consumpsere locum, parua tellure dirempti, 

463 quo sua pila cadant aut quam sibi fata minentur 
462 inde manum, spectant. tempus, quo nosceve possent 
4 facturi quae monstra forent. uidere parentes 
465 frontibus aduersis fraternaque comminus arma. 


463 ante 462 VGP et ante corr. ut uidetur U, item adnotator super Lucanum 
ed. Endtii p. 276 et Statii scholiastes ad Theb. VI 760, qui 462 et 464 coniunctos 
legerunt. 

462 ante 463 MZ et ex corr. U. 

463 quam MZPGYV, qua ex corr. U. 

462 manum VGP, lemma schol. Bern., Statii schol., manus Z et ex corr. U; 
de M non liquet. 

tempus quo nosceve possent VGP et ut uidetur M, adn. sup. Luc., Z (pos$), Statii 
schol. (possint), tempus = q.t..7..p. lemma schol. Bern., wultusque agnoscere quaerunt ex 
corr. U, Z? G?, wultus etiam V2, 


The text printed above is the reading of Gronouius, Cortius, Heitland, and a few 
old editors of the days before Grotius; it is one of the only two readings yet adopted 
which require any consideration, and of those two it is by far the better authenticated 
and moreover the better. It is paraphrased by Gronouius thus: ‘ paullulum stant 


defixi in contemplando, quae in corpora (nempe cognatorum) pila essent missuri, aut 


quam ex aduerso manum consanguineorum, tamquam fatalem, haberent metuendam : 
erat id tempus sufficiens ad intelligendum, quae monstra essent facturi. uidere 
namque et agnouere parentes et fratres’. Sense and expression are perfect, except 
for the doubt whether tempus can well stand, as the Bernese scholiast says, for 
‘tempus erat’: in the one parallel cited by Cortius (for he cites only one) the noun 
has an epithet, Plin. ef. I 13 2‘tibi . . . longum . .. tempus . . . quo amicos tuos 
exornare potuisti’, and this may make a difference.} 

The incoherent order of verses traditional among editors, 462 463, I will not 
even consider. It is a pure accident, injurious to sense and even to grammar: if 
readers care to see what editors make of it, here are two specimens, the texts of 
Grotius and of Mr Hosius. 

parua tellure dirempti, 
462 inde manum spectant, wultusque agnoscere quaevunt, 
463 quo sua pila cadant, aut gua sibi fata minentur, 
facturi quae monstra forent.? 


1 Mr Hosius in Newe Jahrb, f. Phil. 1893 p. 348 always dpa éorlv, as at Catull. 62 3 ‘surgere iam 
says ‘zu tempus ist wie so haufig evat zu er- tempus’. 
ganzen’, Out of the seven examples which he 2 ‘ubi propius hostem uentum est, aspiciunt 
pretends to add to Kortte’s there isnot asingle quos petant uultus, quae ipsis minentur manus, 
one where erat is to be supplied: the time is quae denique facturi essent scelera’. 
always the present, and the sense of tempus is 


4 
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parua tellure dirempti 
462 inde manwm spectant: tempus, quo noscere possent, 
463 quo sua pila cadant, aut qua sibi fata minentur, 
facturi quae monstra forent.! 


The variants qua and manus may equally be set aside. It ought indeed to be recog- 
nised that the line and a half 


463 quo sua pila cadant aut guam sibi fata minentur 
462 inde manum, spectant 


are securely established, and that all uncertainty is confined to what follows. 
The only reading which stands over against the text of Gronouius as a rival 
tradition, not a mere blunder of scribes, is that elicited and recommended by Weber, 


spectant, wultusque agnoscere quaerunt, 
facturi, quae monstra forent : 


that is ‘facturi res monstrosas’. It cannot compete with the other, but it robs it of 
security. If Lucan wrote tempus quo nosceve possent, there was nothing to provoke 
such an interpolation as this. 

Hitherto I have cited only the medieval MSS, of the gth century or later, on 
which we mainly depend throughout. But verses 458-537 of this book, much defaced 
and mutilated, survive in II, the Vatican fragmenta Palatina, assigned to the 4th 
or 5th century. The authority of this palimpsest, despite its antiquity, is not 
greater than the joint authority of the medieval MSS, but it is equal; and where 
_ they dissent among themselves its intervention must needs be weighty. It gives 
verses 462-4 as follows : 


463 quo sua pila cadant aut quam sibi fata [ 
462 inde manum spectant wulius quo no[. 
facturi quae monsta forent uidere pa[. 


It thus confirms the majority of the younger MSS in the ordering of the lines and, 
so far as it reaches, in every other particular, except that instead of tempus it has 
uultus with the minority. 

If now we simply write out in succession the several words which possess most 
MS authority, they will give us this: 


uultus quo noscere possent 
facturi quae monstra forent uidere parentes. 


And this is a source from which the two variants would easily and naturally spring. 
It was unintelligible, and had to be altered somehow. One corrector made the bold 
but intelligent change of uultus to tempus, which was good enough even to satisfy 
Gronouius. The other, bolder still and not quite so intelligent, wrote wultusque 
agnosceve quaevunt, which was good enough to satisfy Weber. But try again. 


uultus, quo noscere possent 
facturi quae monstra forent, uidere parentum 
frontibus aduersis fraternaque comminus arma. 


II, as I have said, retains only fa-, and we do not know whether it had paventes 
or paventum or paternos. I mention paternos because it will promptly be conjectured 


1 ‘die truppen einander nahe geriickt schauen geschick vorkehrungen zu treffen suchen, aber 
die schar sc. der feinde ; es ist die zeit, wo sie auch die zeit wo sie noch einsehen kénnen was 
ein ziel fiir ihre geschosse zu suchen beginnen, fiir frevel sie zu begehen im begriff sind’. 
wo sie gegen das von den gegnern drohende 
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and stoutly preferred if I do not. I reject it because it is less elegant, as fraterna 
follows, and was less likely to be changed. The last word of a verse is especially 
liable to have its inflexion altered by scribes who do not at once perceive its 
construction and who seek to bring it into false grammatical connexion with the word 
immediately preceding. Hence such corruptions as V 19 ab urbe for ab urbis, VII 310 
vespexevit hostem for rv. hoste, Verg. georg. 11 274 metabeve campos for m. campt, 467 falleve 
uitam for f. wita, Aen. XI 605 hastasque veductas for h. veductis, Hor. seym. 1 1 118 
tempore witae for t. wita. The whole passage, as thus amended, may be compared with 
IV 169-72 postquam spatio languentia nullo | mutua conspicuos habuerunt lumina uoltus, | 
deprensum est ciwmle nefas and V 470-2 posse duces parua campi statione divemptos | admotum 
damnave nefas ; nam cernere uoltus | et woces audive datur. 

It once occurred to me that the common origin of possent and quaerunt might be 
sought in guivent, as queo is regularly explained in glossaries by possum. But the 
imperfect subjunctive is not found between civis 5 and Stat. silu. V 3 60; and Lucan, 
whose vocabulary is as commonplace as his versification, was not likely to use it. 


A. E. Housman, 


‘A WILFUL EXAGGERA [iO 


In the whole theory of the Latin tenses there is no more popular item than this 
explanation by Roby (Latin Grammar, 1574a) of the use of the pluperfect indicative 
in unreal conditional sentences. Far the most familiar instance is that in Horace 
(C, II. 17), ‘me truncus illapsus cerebro sustulerat, nisi Faunus ictum dextra 
leuasset.’ 

Since we can say in Latin feviz, ‘1 am a dead man,’ there seems no objection in 
principle to Horace saying ‘ the tree struck me dead.’ But why should the pluperfect 
be used and not the perfect? Why do we find this idiom in an author so ancient as 
Plautus (‘ubi tu quingentos semel, ni hebes machaera foret, uno ictu occideras,’ 
Mil. Gl. 53), im one so serious as Livy (III. 19, see Roby), and in one so late as 
Seneca (de Iv. II. 33, see Roby). Wilful exaggerations lose their force when they 
become conventional. 

It seems necessary to believe that the pluperfect indicative expressed the 
straightforward meaning in each case, and we know that the Romans felt this to be 
the equivalent of a future participle with evam. Thus sustulevat in Horace was 
equivalent to sublaturus evat. Is it not likely that association with the future sustwlent 
made this meaning possible ? 


The Latin pluperfect indicative appears to be derived from an old aorist 4 


(typically that in -sis-), but this does not exclude subsequent influence from a future 
form, We may even ask whether the imperfect, so singularly associated with the 
future simple in form in the -d@ and -2 conjugations, was not also infected with 
a future meaning, and whether in this way am tuta tenebam in Virgil, Aen. VI. 358, 
came to suggest adepturus evam ? 

E. V. ARNOLD, 


BANGOR, 


fro UEX LIPSIENSIS OF MANILIVS, 


PROFESSOR J]. VAN WAGENINGEN has sent me a review of my fourth volume of 
Manilius which he has published in Musewm vol. 28 pp. 173-7. I never contradict 
the taradiddles usual in reviews, because, if the reader thinks it worth his while, he 
can find out for himself whether they are true or no, and if he chooses to believe 
them without enquiry, it serves him right. But when he is fed with false information 
about a MS which is out of his reach, he can do nothing to help himself, and may 
fairly claim to be protected. 

In the edition of Manilius which he published in 1915 Mr van Wageningen 
misreported the readings of L, cod. Lips. 1465, in a great number of places. He 
did so in the following twenty-seven verses of book IV alone: 44, 104, 114, 126, 
164, 169, 205, 228, 275, 369, 412, 489, 510, 5234 583, 585 (titulus), 614, 622, 640, 685, 
729, 748, 759, 804, 818 (titulus), 889, 907 (for I omit 508 and 553 and 670 where his 
errors are merely slips of the pen or misprints); and further at 179 and 350 and 469 
and 698, without actually misreporting the MS, he wrote notes which force the reader 
to draw false conclusions. Sixteen of his twenty-seven errors had already been 
committed by Breiter in his edition of 1907. ‘Some of these, such as ‘ mensuvae et L’ 
at 205,.are errors which both Breiter and Mr van Wageningen were sure to commit, 
and which might indeed be committed by almost any collator who was not on the 
alert.1 But others, notably those at 169, 585, 640, 818, 889, are such blunders as no 
two persons could make independently; and I stated the truth of the matter when I 
said of Mr van Wageningen in my note on 169 ‘multis locis falsa Breiteri testimonia 
exscribere maluit quam ipsum librum sua causa Groningam missum inspicere’. 

Mr van Wageningen, bent on retaliation, believes that he has found three places 
where my reports of L are wrong. They are the following. To win credence for 
his testimony he tells us that he possesses a photographic reproduction of L; but it 
is no use possessing photographs of MSS unless you can read them. 

1. At IV 44 Mr van Wageningen’s note was ‘adice ML!G, adice et L? (ss. e¢ 
inter ciwilia et bella)’; mine was ‘adice et L nisi fallor et cod. Cusanus, adice GM, et 
adice L?’, 

Except for one detail which I will mention presently, the verse stands in the 
MS thus: 


a et 
Pugnanté menbris. adice ciuila bella. 


The superscript e¢ is in the neat and rather pretty hand of L?; the two pairs 
of dots, which Mr van Wageningen appears to regard as meaningless ornament, 
signify that this word is to be inserted after menbris; and therefore the reading 
of L? is, as I said, et adice, and not, as he said, adice et. Between adice and ciutha, 
~ much too faint and blurred for Mr van Wageningen to notice it, there is something 
which seemed to me as if it might once have been that abbreviation of e¢, resembling 
the Arabic numeral 7, which is used by L in a few other places; and I further 
observed that the cod. Cusanus, which was copied from L in the 12th century, was 


1 The reading of L, as of M, is mensuva et: final @ into the ligature @, which L does not 
L? has very carefully and cleverly altered the use, 
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cited as giving here adice et. I therefore wrote with due caution ‘adice e¢ L nisi 
fallor’. Mr van Wageningen begs the reader to believe—‘ uix credideris, lector, sed 
crede ’!1—that this was a mistake which had been made by Breiter. Breiter either 
made the same mistake as Mr van Wageningen, the mistake of thinking that the 
superscript et was meant for insertion at this point, or else he thought that the faint 
sign was a caret, as indeed it may be, though not from the hand which wrote the et, 

2. At 350 Mr van Wageningen’s text was mgvatus and his note was ‘ imgvatt M’; 
my text was ingvati and my note was ‘ingvati LM cod. Venetus, ingratus GL?’. He 
asseverates that the reading of L is simply mgvatus. 

The reading of L is ingvati. Between that word and the next, as often happens 
in this MS, there is a rather wide space, where L? found enough room to make the 
correction ingvatus. It accordingly expanded the final 7 to w by a supplementary 
stroke, and it added the tall free springing s which is characteristic of L? and which 
differentiates it more than anything else from L. How L writes the syllable -tws 
may be seen in the veceptus of the next line. The truth was stated, before my time, 
by Jacob: Mr van Wageningen presumes to contradict us both, relying on his own 
defective eyesight or superficial observation or inexperience in reading MSS. q 

3. At 369 Mr van Wageningen’s text was cumctisque and his note was 
‘cunctisque L, cunctts G, iunctisque MC’; my text was iunctisque and my note was 
‘qunctisque M, coniunctisque L cod. Venetus, cunctisque L?, cunctis G’. He asseverates. 
that the reading of L is simply cunctisque. _ 

The reading of L is this: ‘ 


—_—e eee 


Ing. alio quevendo malt. q&@ Ciunctisg. sequendi. 


The preposition (con-), as often in this MS, stands a little apart from the rest of the 
compound. There has been drawn through g@ and é a horizontal stroke of deletion, 
which makes é look something like é and has deceived all my predecessors, and the 
initial ¢ of cwnctts has been converted into c with a clumsiness which ought to deceive 
nobody. 

If Mr van Wageningen wishes to know of errors in my writings he had better 
address enquiry to me. I am more interested in discovering them than anyone else 
can possibly be, and consequently I discover more of them. Here are two: II 79 
‘minusque GLM’ should be ‘minusque GL, mimusgue M’, and II 394 ‘adsumpto L?, 
assumpto L,’ should be ‘ adsumpto L, assumpto L?’. 

A. E. Housman. 


1 He calls this ‘het Latijn van Housman’, Latin of Ovid, ‘uix mihi credetis, sed credite’, — ; 
but it seems to be his own improvement of the which I borrowed in my note on IV 141. 


foot NGULAR ZWOSHIN VERGIL 


I. 


THERE can be few other uses in the Latin language which afford us so great 
an insight into the mental attitude of a writer at the moment of his writing, or which 
endow writing with so much of that personal colour which the voice alone gives in 
perfection, as does the singular use of the pronoun mos. All forms of this word (with 
the corresponding adjective and verb forms) which occur in the speeches of indi- 
viduals, who are at the moment speaking independently, are either wholly singular 
uses, or partly plural uses with more or less justification for the plural form accord- 
ing to the extent to which the speaker is identifying himself with his surroundings. 
Thus we find all degrees of plurality in such forms, and it is those instances in 
which the plural form can be least definitely justified which we call ‘singular’ 
or ‘ unreal plural’ uses, and which prove to be the most fascinating from a psycho- 
logical point of view. The object of the present essay is to inquire how far the 
varieties of meaning in the singular use of nos, which Professor R. S. Conway has 
pointed out in Cicero,” appear also in Vergil. 


i, 


Eight distinct types of the use of the unreal plural pronoun are to be found in 
Cicero’s Lettevs, but of these only five appear in Vergil’s works, because the nature 
of his writings does not admit of the finer shades of meaning which are needed in a 
letter. The lettering of the Ciceronian types has been applied to the corresponding 
uses in Vergil which follow, to render comparison easier. 


(2) The Personage Plural—expressing a tone of general superiority, when the 
speaker is conscious of the personality he presents to the outside world. 
Aeneid 11,651. Aeneas: 


Nos contra, effusi lacrimis, coniunxque Creusa, 
Ascaniusque, omnisque domus, ne uertere secum 
cuncta pater, fatoque urguenti incumbere uellet. 


‘ There you might have seen Aeneas and his household imploring Anchises.. . .’ 

The speaker draws, as it were, a picture of himself and his family in this act, 
and steps back from the picture to reflect upon it. 

(See also Aen. III. 325, VIII. 397, Georgics IV. 449, Ecl. V. 18.) 


(b) The Plural of Poetic Dignity (equivalent in a prose author to the plural of 
Authorship). 
Eclogue VIII. 5: 
Damonis Musam dicemus et Alphesiboei. 


(See also Georgics II. 40, Ecl. IV. 1-3.) 


1 I am indebted to Professor R. S. Conway ment, but also for the later notes which are 
not only for the suggestion of this subject and _ included in this article with his initials, 
some valuable guidance in its earlier develop- 2 Cambridge Philological Society Transactions, 
Vol, V. Part I. 1899. 
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Only twice in the whole of the Aeneid does Vergil apply the unreal plural © 
to himself (Aen. VII. 646, 733), and these two instances belong to type b. The 
significance of this fact will be discussed later on. 


(c) The Plural of Ownership (or Royalty). 
Aeneid I. 627-629. Dido speaks to the Trojans: 


Quare agite, O tectis iuuenes succedite nostris. 
me quoque per multos similis fortuna labores 
iactatam hac demum uoluit consistere terra. 


There is an additional note of royal hospitality conveyed by ‘nostris’ here, 
The following two lines show the contrasting singular ‘ me,’ which reveals a simply 
expressed and sincere sympathy on the part of a foreign ruler to unfortunate and 
homeless wanderers. 

(See also Eci. I. 8, 44—both passages with contrasting singular forms—and 
Aen. VI. 71.) 


(¢) The Plural of Seniority (expressing superiority to a third person). 
Georgics IV. 358, 359: 


Duc, age, duc ad nos: fas illi limina diuom 
tangere. 


The goddess Cyrene, in giving orders for her son Aristaeus to be led to her, thus — 
expresses her superiority to a mortal. 
(See also Aen. VIII. 514, XII. 571, Eel. III. 44.) 


(g) The Patronizing Plural (indicating superiority to the person addressed, 
occasionally also conveying a tone of reproof). 
Aeneid I, 676: 


Qua facere id possis, nostram nunc accipe mentem. 


Spoken by Venus to Cupid, giving him instructions to impersonate Ascanius, — 
(See also Georgics IV. 445, Ecl. V. 85, Aen. IX. 560, XII. 800.) 


TET) 


There follow some examples of what I have ventured to claim as three new 
types of the unreal plural use of mos in Vergil. The plural form seems to occur so 
often in connexion with the particular shade of feeling as to suggest that Vergil — 
felt that it helped to express that feeling. - 


(¢) The Demonstrator’s Plural. 
Georgics I. 50: 
Ac prius ignotum ferro quam scindimus aequor,.. . 
II. 248, 249: 
Pinguis item quae sit tellus, hoc denique pacto 
discimus : 
III. 305: 
Hae quoque non cura nobis leuiore tuendae ; 


—in showing the value of a flock of goats. - 

The plural form here, I think, brings out very clearly the two essential sides of 
a demonstrator’s attitude to his students: the one where he, as it were, dictates 
to inferiors ; the other, when he joins them as an equal in seeking the common goal. : } 
This use always appears in this kind of passage (never ego) in the Georgics, asone _ 
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might expect from the didactic nature of the poetry, The following are the refer- 
ences of all the other examples of this type which I have been able to trace: 
Georgics 1. 204, 242, 249, 250, 253, 257, 351, II. 32, 186, 204, 428, III. 285, 325. 


(J) The Plural of Romance. 
Eclogue III. 80, 81. Damoetas : 
Triste lupus stabulis, maturis frugibus imbres, 
arboribus uenti, nobis Amaryllidis irae. 
VII. 59. Thyrsis: 
Phyllidis aduentu nostrae nemus omne uirebit. 
VIII. 108. Alphesiboeus: 
Credimus ? an, qui amant, ipsi sibi somnia fingunt ? 


The examples of this type are all found in passages which represent the self- 
estimation of proud or offended lovers. The remaining examples are: Aen. IV. 369, 
eee toga te 7, 44, 111, 72, VIII. 81, TX. 22. 


(k) The Scenic Plural, 
Aeneid XII.677. Turnus: 
Quo deus et quo dura uocat fortuna sequamur. 
X. 481. Turnus: 
Aspice, num mage sit nostrum penetrabile telum. 
880. Mezentius: 
Nec mortem horremus, nec diuom parcimus ulli. 
[The use of the plural in a sentence which mentions the gods intensifies the 
horror of the blasphemy,—R.S.C.] 
Vergil seems to put this use into the utterances of those of his characters who 
picture themselves as the centre of a great scene, where they are about to perform 


some deed of terrible import, or who anticipate some sudden and violent death. 
(See also Aen. II. 139, IV. 659-662, XII. 50, 51.) 


LV. 


In what follows all examples of the plural pronoun and verb which are capable 
of more than one interpretation are recorded and discussed. 


Aeneid I, 250-253. Venus addresses Jupiter: 


Nos, tua progenies, caeli quibus adnuis arcem, 
nauibus—infandum—amissis, unius ob iram 
prodimur atque Italis longe disiungimur oris. 

5 Hic pietatis honos? sic nos in sceptra reponis ? 

If this is a singular use, it certainly belongs to the g type (reproof), as the tone 
of injured dignity is clear. It is all a question as to how far Venus is identifying 
herself with the Trojans. This is one instance where there is much to be said 
for recognizing a real plural, and in any case it shows how the singular use merges 
into the real plural, and that there is no absolute line of demarcation between the 
two. In this passage all the plural forms are probably real; the last ‘nos’ 
certainly is, 

II. 148, 149. Priam to Sinon : 


Quisquis es, amissos hinc iam obliuiscere Graios : 
noster eris ; mihique haec edissere uera roganti. 


os ale 
1 Se 


a >. 
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Taking into consideration Priam’s state of mental stress at this juncture, which 
of itself would tend to exclude the lofty attitude given by the singular use, and also” 
the occurrence of ‘ mihi’ applied to himself in the same line, the conclusion that — 
‘noster’ is here the genuine plural (‘one of us’) perhaps has the greater reason 
on its side. % 


IV. 96, 97. Juno to Venus: 


Nec me adeo fallit, ueritam te moenia nostra 
suspectas habuisse domos Carthaginis altae. 


The plural in this passage is parallel to that in VII. 293, which must alsoll 
be classed as doubtful: it may be a real plural, or possibly a combination of scornful — 
superiority (g) with the Scenic Plural (A). 


IV. 307, 308. Dido appeals to Aeneas: 


Nec te noster amor, nec te data dextera quondam, 
nec moritura tenet crudeli funere Dido ? 


‘Noster amor,’ I think, seems exactly parallel to the singular ‘ moritura,’ imply- — 
ing that all the affection was now on Dido’s part; it would belong in this case 
to type j, showing the reproach of an offended lover. But it is quite reasonable to. 
render ‘our mutual love,’ and the phrase ‘ per conubia nostra’ (1. 316) is enough to 
make the question doubtful. 


VII. 293, 294. Juno soliloquizes : 


Heu stirpem inuisam, et fatis contraria nostris 
fata Phrygum! : 


Juno may be including the Latins in ‘ nostris,’ and the render should then be 
‘the Trojan destiny that thwarts the destiny of me and mine.’ If it be a singular — 
use, however, it must be classed with type k as Scenic. This interpretation is 
perhaps more probable, as it seems more in conformance with Juno’s haughty 
temperament; but the doubt must be admitted. 


X. 42,43. . Venus: 


Nil super imperio moueor : sperauimus ista 
dum fortuna fuit: 4 
—probably a real plural (‘I and the Trojans’), but it may belong to type g, showin g 
reproach. The singular form in the same line makes it difficult and doubtful. :: 
[The plural used of herself alone might be compared with Cicero’s Viximus ¢ i: 
florwimus.—R.S.C.] 
XI. 54, 55. Aeneas: 
Hi nostri reditus, exspectatique triumphi ? 
Haec mea magna fides? 


As with the previous passage, this instance is rendered doubtful by the singular 
form immediately following. By itself the plural might suggest self-reproach, as 
though Aeneas said: ‘Is this how your ally Aeneas promised to come back to you 
(Evander) ?’; but it may be a genuine plural, including Aeneas and Pallas together. 


Eclogue I, 19. Meliboeus : Fe. 
Sed tamen iste deus qui sit, da, Tityre, nobis. . es 
Unless there are some unmentioned persons present to form an audience, this 


plural must be unreal. But what particular feeling does it indicate? It might 
the poetical plural, or, perhaps, the personage or patronage use. It is hard to tell, 
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for Meliboeus has no very sound reason for any of these feelings; and no special 
feeling may be intended, if it is due to metrical convenience. But Vergil is too 
careful a writer to allow of our assuming this without very careful consideration. 
Perhaps it is simply poetical—type b—but I confess I cannot decide. 

[In Eclogue II. 7 another example of the singular mos with no very clear meaning 
may beseen. Inthe artificial, half-Alexandrine style of the Eclogues the unreal plural 
is used far more freely than in any other part of Vergil’s work.—R.S.C. | 


Wil, 24, 24. “Corydon: 
Aut si non possumus omnes, 
hic arguta sacra pendebit fistula pinu. 
Will; Gz, 63. 
Haec Damon: uos, quae responderit Alphesiboeus, 
dicite, Pierides: non omnia possumus omnes. 


The word ‘omnes’ shows that the plural is real, and the second passage suggests 
that the sentence was a proverb. But it is applied so directly to himself by Corydon 
in the first case—he really means ‘if this is a thing which I can’t do as well as others 
do ’—that the lines seem to call for at least brief mention here. 


Aeneid X. 68, 69. Juno: 
Num linquere castra 
hortati sumus aut uitam committere uentis? 


Although four unreal plural forms occur shortly afterwards in the same speech, 
it is wiser to count this example as a real plural, meaning ‘the gods on my side,’ 
until another instance can be found of a woman-speaker describing herself by the 
masculine plural, as do the heroines of Greek Tragedy. 


af 

The number of examples of the singular 10s, and of the genuine singular form 
used in contrast, given in the foregoing sections, is perhaps sufficient to show the 
importance of the use as a means by which we may examine the mental attitude of a 
writer in different circumstances, and appreciate the varying colours with which it 
enables him to paint the temperament of his characters. 

The examination of this use in the works of Vergil has shown that the poet has 
only twice in the Aeneid made use of the ‘unreal’ plural of Poetic Dignity, with 
reference to himself, whilst there are several instances of the singular pronoun 
or verb in such a connexion. We find the famous ‘arma uirumque cano,’ for 
example, and in the Ninth Book: 


446, Fortunati ambo! si quid mea carmina possunt, 
nulla dies unquam memori uos eximet aeuo ; 
525. Vos, O Calliope, precor, aspirate canenti,... 
and 528. Et mecum ingentes oras euoluite belli. 


The two instances in the Aeneid where Vergil has used the ‘unreal’ plural of 
himself are both in the catalogue in Book VII. (See type }, page 178.) It may be, 
then, that we should regard this as one of the indications that this catalogue is one of 
the earliest written parts of the Aeneid. Certainly Vergil uses nos from time to time 
in the Eclogues and Georgics of himself as well as putting it into the mouths of his 
characters. It may be that, in commencing this part of the Seventh Book shortly 
after completing his earlier works, the poet was unconsciously drawn into the poetic 
usages which he had hitherto adopted to a limited extent in them. The fact that 
nowhere else in the epic does he use this pronoun of himself might justify the con- 
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clusion that Vergil came gradually to view it as something artificial, out of keeping — 
with the greatness of his theme—in short, as an imperfection, which should not appear 
in the perfected style of the epic, which was to be on a much higher plane than the — 
pastorals. 

We may perhaps claim that, by means of this ‘unreal’ plural use of mos, rareas 
it is in the Aeneid, a new point of view is gained in studying Vergil. Both its use — 
and the narrow limits within which the poet confined it may perhaps serve to show — 
him to us even more clearly as the lover and student of nature and country life, as 
the philosopher contemplating with dramatic imagination the deeper and more subtle 
movements of human nature, its nobleness and its pathetic weakness; and thus may 
add something to our conception of the personality of the great poet. 


APPENDIX. 
TaBLeE OF ANALYSIS. 


Type. Title. Aeneid, Georgics. Eclogues,.5 Total. 
(a) Personage 20 I 3 24 
(0) Poetic Dignity? at 4 20 26 
(c) Ownership? 10, — 5 15 
(e) Seniority 2 I I 4 
(g) Patronage? ae) 2 2 14 
(2) Demonstrator’s — 16 — 16 
(7) Romance ae mies 9 10 
(z) Scenic fe) ine — 10 

Total number of examples A 55 24 40 119 


Total number of lines sre 9897 2188 753° 


0°05 0°39 

(d) 0°02 o'18 2°66 

(0) o"I0 = 0°66 

(e) 0°02 0°05 Or13 

(g) o°10 0°09 0°27 

(7) is 0°73 = 

(/) o'oI I'Ig 

(R) O°10 — 

Total percentage 
frequency... 0°55 5°30 
E. H. W. Conway. 

1 Equivalent to the plural of Authorship in # In Book VII. alone, ep. 
prose, 5 Omitting Tenth Eclogue owing to uncertainty a 4 
? Or, very frequently in Vergil, Royalty. of authorship. . 


3 Or Reproof. 


THE ABLATIVE CASE IN VERGIL. 


In the course of a note on Aem. VIII. 86 sq. by Dr. J. W. Mackail (Class. 
Rev. XXXII. 1918, p. 103), the Servian interpretation of line 96 (‘secant placido 
aequore siluas’: ostendit adeo perspicuam fuisse natuvam fluminis ut in eo apparerent 
imagines nemorum, quas Tvotanae naues secabant) is supported with the observation that 
‘note should be taken of Virgil’s distinctive use of the ablative. ‘ Placido aequore 
siluas’”” in his language is practically equivalent to “ placidas aequoreas siluas” just 
as “pictas abiete puppes” is to “‘pictas abiegnas puppes” or ‘‘uasta uoragine 
gurges” to ‘ uastus uoraginosus gurges.””’ 

An investigation of Vergil’s works, which I undertook at the suggestion and 
under the guidance of Professor Conway, to meet Dr. Mackail’s desire for the 
collection and analysis of the evidence, has brought together examples of the 
adjectival or descriptive use of the ablative in more than one phase, which seem 
worth recording and distinguishing. 

(1) In the first place we find phrases like 


duris Aequicula glaebis (Aen. VII. 747) 
or 
uiam celerans per mille coloribus arcum (Aen. V. 609), 


where a noun and adjective in the ablative are together equivalent toa compound 
adjective such as is frequently used in Greek poetry (e.g. pododdxrvAos, Xpvrarm ts). 
(2) There are also a number of instances where a noun in the ablative unaccom- 
panied by an epithet has to some extent an adjectival force. Of these we may note 
first (a) the use of the ablative of verbal nouns with the suffix -tw as in Aen, 1.157; 


Cum fatalis equus saltu super ardua uenit 
Pergama, 


and similar phrases, where it is equivalent to an active participle.! 

Secondly, we find occasionally (b) an ablative which may be regarded as 
expressing manner in conjunction with a verb, but at the same time seems intended 
to some extent to qualify a noun: 


Aen, VII. 814. Vt regius ostvo 
uelet honos leues umeros, ut fibula crinem 
auyo internectat. 


Aen. X11. 672. Flammis inter tabulata uolutus 
ad caelum undabat uertex. 
Aen, I1. 208. Pars cetera pontum 


pone legit sinuatque inmensa uolumine terga. 
Aen. V. 821.  Sternitur aequor aquis. 
Aen. I, 105. Insequitur cumulo praeruptus aquae mons. 
Aen, I. 107. Furit aestus avenis. 
1 With this type of ablative in Latin may be and is an old instrumental singular of a stem in 


compared the so-called gerund or indeclinable -i-, €.8. fru-tué, ‘having heard’ (originally 
participle in Sanskrit, which has the suffix -tv-4, ‘with hearing’). 
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Aen, VI. 300, Stant lumina flamma. 

Aen. XII. 407. Iam puluere caelum 
stare uident. 

Bue, V.°3. Ipsi Jaetitia uoces ad sidera iactant 
intonsi montes. 

Aen. V. 53. Annua uota tamen sollemnesque ovdine pompas 
exsequerer. 


Then, again, (c) in some cases a noun in the ablative is attached partly to an 
adjective and partly to the noun qualified by that adjective. In its relation to the 
noun, the ablative is practically equivalent to a second adjective, and may often be 
so translated. In order to show clearly the construction in these instances it will be 
necessary to quote somewhat fully the sentence in which the ablative stands: 


Aen. VI. 462. Per loca senta situ cogunt. 
Geo. II. 276. Sin (metabere) ¢twmulis adcliue solum collisque supinos 
indulge ordinibus. 
Aen. VII. 561. Illa autem attollit stridentes anguzbus alas. 
Geo. III. 450. Spumas miscent argenti uluaque sulpura 
. et pinguis wnuguine ceras. 


Geo. 1V.18. At liquidi fontes et stagna uirentia musco 
adsint, 

Aen. I. 393. Aspice bis senos laetantis agmine cycnos, 

Aen, VIII. 266. Nequeunt explere tuendo 


terribiles oculos, uoltum uillosaque saetis 
pectora semiferi. 


(d) In the following instances, when taken with the noun, the ablative is 
equivalent to a genitive of material or definition : 


Aen. I. 655. (Ferre iubet) duplicem gemmts auroque coronam. 
Aen, V. 662. Furit inmissis Volcanus habenis 
transtra per et remos et pictas abiete puppes. 
Aen. II. 764. Mensaeque deorum, 
crateresque auyo solidi, captiuaque uestis. 
Buc. 1. 67. En unquam .. . tuguri congestum caespite culmen 
. mirabor ? 
Geo. IV. 374. Postquam est in thalami pendentia pumice tecta 
peruentum. 
Aen, XII. 522. Velut inmissi diuersis partibus ignes 


arentem in siluam et uirgulta sonantia lauvo. 
Aen. I, 102. Talia iactanti stridens A qudlone procella 
uelum aduersa ferit. 
Aen. V. 696. Ruit aequore toto 
: turbidus imber agua densisque nigerrimus austris. 


(3) In a few instances a local ablative qualifies to some extent the noun near 
which it is placed : 


| Aen, XII. gt4. Tum fectore sensus 
uertuntur uarii. 
Aen. I, 227, Talis iactantem pectove curas, 
Aen. VII. 196. Auditique aduertitis aeqguove cursum. 
Aen, XII. 69. Tales uirgo dabat ove colores. 
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Geo, I. 480. Maestum inlacrimat templis ebur. 
Aen. V1. 675. Si fert ita corde uoluntas. 
Aen, VII. 269. Non plurima caelo 


monstra sinunt. 


(4) There are also several instances where the temporal ablative nocte may be 
taken closely with a noun and regarded as equivalent to a genitive: 


Aen, XII. 908. Oculos ubi languida pressit 
nocte quies. 
Geo. II. 202. Exigua tantum gelidus ros nocte reponit. 
Aen. VII. 414. Iam mediam mgva carpebat nocte quietem. 
Aen, II, 420. Si quos obscura nocte per umbram 
fudimus insidiis. 
(5) The last examples to be mentioned are those where a local ablative (a) is 
attached to a noun as a qualifying phrase : 


Aen, I. 109. Saxa uocant Itali mediis quae in fluctibus Aras 
dorsum inmane mari summo. 
Aen. VII. 91. Imis Acheronta adfatur Awuernts. 
Aen. VII. 225. Si quem tellus extrema vefuso 
submouet Oceano. 


In the following instances the local ablative (d) is practically equivalent to 
a genitive : 


Geo. II. 469. At latis otia funds, 
speluncae, uiuique lacus . . . non absunt. 
Aen. VI. 106. Hic inferni ianua regis 


dicitur et tenebrosa palus Acheronte vefuso. 
Aen. I. 108. Aeneas scopulum conscendit et omnem 
prospectum late pelago petit. 
Aen, 1V. 691. Alto 
quaesiuit caelo lucem. 
Aen. VIII. 96. Viridesque secant Placido aequove siluas. 
MADELEINE E. LEEs. 
MANCHESTER. 


GRAECA. 
(Continued.) 


"Aypa. 


The two meanings of dypa [(1) the chase, (2) game, booty taken in hunting] are 
also meanings of Opa, and similarly Onpevewv is parallel to dypevev both in form and 
in meaning. ‘These facts are of more importance for the etymology of dypa than the 
accidental resemblance to dype?v or to diyeipenv. 

"Aypevecv, like other verbs in -evew, is a denominative verb based on a noun in 
-ebs, viz. "Aypets (Fraenkel, Griech. Denominativa, p. 174). In examining the meaning 
of this ’Aypevs (dypets) we must dismiss aypetw (which did not exist when dypeds was 
formed) from our minds. As an epithet of Aristaeus (Pind. Pyth. IX. 65 dyxurov 
drdova pjrwv ’Aypea kat Népsov, tots 8’ "Apurratov xaXetv) and of Apollo, Bacchus, Pan, 
etc., it may be a derivative of dypés, and have meant originally ‘god of the fields,’ 
just as "Apreuis ’Aypo-répa was at first simply the ‘ goddess of the fields.’ The regular 
opposition ‘field’ and ‘house’ (év oikous 7) ’v dypots Soph. O.T. 112), which in some 
languages caused to go ‘into the field’ (Lith. /aukan, Serb, na polje) to mean ‘to go 
out (sc. of the house),’ is reflected in the parallelism of suffix between dyp-e’s and 
oik-evs, the man of the fields and the man of the house, As besides oixevs we find 
oixerns in the same sense, I conjecture that ’AréAAwv ’Aypéerns (G.D.I. 5666) is 
identical with “AwéAAwv “Aypet’s. As we find dapyeras (Carpathos, Buck, § 167) as 
well as dSypdrns, so the existence of dypd-rns ‘countryman’ does not preclude the 
existence of dypé-rys as well. 

*Aypedw may originally have meant ‘to be an dypets, a man of the fields.’ 
Subsequently this whole family of words suffered a change of meaning and came to 
be associated with hunting. Thus dypérys, dyporépa, and ’Aypevs, which are clearly 
still felt as derivatives of dypés in their earliest occurrences, may be observed 
undergoing this change in historical times.t_ The same is true of another derivative 
of dypés, viz. dyp-vos, which is clearly associated with hunting in Hom. E 52: 
Pdadrew aypia ravra, Td Te TpEper odpertv UAy (cf. German Wild=venison). Originating 
in the phrase dypia Onpia, d&ypia became a synonym of Onpia, and the way was opened 
for analogical formations. According to the proportion dypia : dypedtery = Onpia : x the 
verb @npevew was formed. Then Onpevecyv came to be regarded as a derivative of 
Onpa, and the proportion Onpevew : Ojpa=dypevev : x resulted in the creation of dypa. 

Oxp-a was perhaps originally a collective formation of the same type as pparp-a 
and meant simply ‘animals.’ After @npac0a. had been formed from it, the noun 
came to mean ‘animals as the object of hunting’ and then ‘ the hunt’ itself. 


Tipwpds. 


The older form tipdopos, from which tiywpos probably arose by contraction (see 
Buck, Greek Diall. p. 290), is often said to contain -Fopos ‘ protector, watcher,’ which — 


1 On dypérns v. E, Fraenkel, Nomina AgentisI. compares ’ArédA\wy dypevrds, Soph. O.C, rogr. 
p- 57. With’ Aypeds Fraenkel, Griech. Denom. l.c., 
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is connected with ér/oupos, dpovra: ‘they watch,’ etc. But a rijwpds does much more 
than ‘protect’ or ‘watch over’ the ti of another. What he does is forcibly 
expressed in at least three passages in Homer : 


A159: Tepyv dpvipevos MevedAdw col te, cvvora, 
pds Tpdwv. 
E 553: tepyv “Arpeidys, Ayapeuvove kai MevedAdw, 
Apvvpméevo. 
II 83 sqq.: eiBeo 8 ds rou éyd piOov Tédos ev dppect Hein, 
Os Gv por TLmijv peydAnv kal Kvdos apnat 
mpds Tavtwv Aavaov, ardp ot tepikaAA€éa Kovpyv 


an > 4 
ay arovacowo. 


A tipwpds in fact is one who tipi reve dpvuras. The sense of this phrase is correctly 
given in a scholium (v. Ebeling, Lex. Hom. s.v. dpvupac) on A 159: 1) Tym) viv avi ris 
tipwpias! ketrar+ Kal 7d dpvtpevos ov Eats AapBavov GA’ ciomparrdpevos Tapa TOV Tpdwv. 
In reference to the same situation Herodotus (VII. 169) uses the phrase 7a Mevedéw 
Tipwpypata, As tymy apécOac is hardly different from Sikyv dpéoOa, it is worth noting 
that the words rarpi tipwpds ddovov (Soph. Electra 14) are followed at a short interval 
by warpi dixas dpoipny trav povevodvrwy rapa. (1. 34). 

Those who admit that dpyvya: corresponds to Skr. yzomi (Boisacq, Dict. Etym. 
s.v.; Brugmann, Grundriss2 II. 3, pp. 127, 326) will allow that a nomen agentis -opos 
from the same root is theoretically possible (dpvvpa: : -opos=tdpvw : -topos). In 
Tyzdopos then, as -opos has not lost any initial consonant, we have a compound with a 
hiatus between the two elements. 


Locrian hapéoras, 


The Locrian inscription JG. IX. 1. 334 (=Buck, Grk. Diall. No. 55) contains 
the following sentence: rods ériFoixous év Navraxtov trav Sixav mpddixov hapéorat ro(r) 
tovs Sikacrrépas, haperrar Kat Sdopev év ’Ordevts xara Féos avtapapdy. What exactly is 
hapéorat? The first editor (I.N. Ofxovoyidns, cf. Curtius, Stud. Il. pp. 448 sqq.) 
showed that dixav . . . hapéeorar cat dduev must have the same sense as Sdixas AaPeiv 
kat Sovvas in Hdt. V. 83: Atyujrat ’Eridavpiwv jKovov ta Te GAXa Kal Sixas SuaPaivovres 
és “EriSavpov édiSocay te kai éAdpBavov rap’ dAAjrwv ot Aiywhras (cf. dixas Sotvas Kat 
defarGar, Thuc. V. 59). It follows that hapeoras has the same meaning (in this 
phrase at least) as AaPety and d£acor. That meaning must be ‘to receive, accept,’ 
and dixy (déxac) must mean ‘compensation,’ as it does in Hdt. IX. 24: eipdrwv riva 
Sixnv av éovro (what compensation he would choose), <i éOéAovev "AroAAwiATas SiKkas 
troornvar Sécev Tov éroincav. In that case the compensation took the form of 
a house and two pieces of land. 

There is a temptation to translate dixcav . . . hapéoras ro(r) rots Sixacrépas ‘to 
bring a case before the judges.’ This would be justifiable as a translation of the 
whole phrase (cf. ‘to bring suit,’ Buck), but it does not justify us in setting down 
hapeora.=* bring,’ any more than dotvac dSixnv ‘to submit to trial’ justifies us in 
setting down dovvar= ‘submit to.’ In hapéoras Sixav rpddixov 7.7.5. we have a formula 
in which hapéoras is an archaism surviving from the time when hapeoras dixav meant 
‘to accept compensation.’ For the etymology of hapécra: this older period alone 
deserves consideration. 

Oikxovopidns suggested that hapéorar=dpéoOar, This involves admitting that 
dper Oa. means ‘ to accept,’ as in fact it does in Hom. «@ 390: Kai kev rovr’ eHéAouus Ads 

1 More exactly, it has the sense of wow7, as origin from ri ‘honour’ see Schulze, Quaest. 


also in the phrase riuiv dmrorwéuev, On the Ep. 356; Wackernagel, Glotta 7. 239, note I. 
question whether 7:47 in this sense has a different 
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ye Sudsvt0s dpéoGat. Similarly dpvvyac means ‘I receive’ in Soph. Tvach, 711: d&v éyo 
peOiotepov .. . THv paOnow dpvypar, and Eur. Alc. 55: petfov dpvupar yépas. The 
best parallel of all is Soph. El. 34: zarpt 8ikas dpotunv trav dovevedvrwv mapa 
‘,.. (how) I might obtain (= Adour) compensation (vengeance) for my father from 
(on) his murderers.’ Whatever difference of meaning there may be between Sixas 
dpotynv in this passage (which seems to have been quoted by Oixovoyidys) and Sixay 
hopéoro. in the phrase which lies behind the Locrian inscription, it cannot be large 
enough to justify us in ignoring the parallel. 

Against the attempts of Curtius (l.c.) and of Solmsen (KZ. XXXII. 282) to 
show that hapéora: is a form of eAéoGax (according to Solmsen éhécOa >hepéo bax [by 
contamination with aipéw] >hapéoras by the West-Greek change of ep to ap) it is 
sufficient to emphasize once more the two facts which both of them felt to be 
awkward: (1) éAéorae occurs on a Locrian inscription, (2) éAécOax Sixyvy cannot be 
quoted in the required sense. 

When Solmsen (/.c.) urged h as a reason for separating hapéora: from dapéeoOat, 
that was an oversight on his part. It has always been realized (cf. Curtius, l.c., 
Buck, § 58d) that the Locrians were uncertain in the use of-aspirates, as in Homovridv 
beside ’Ordvrin, hayev for ayeuv, etc. 

The truth (hapécra:=dpécOar) was admitted without argument by G. Meyer 
(Grech. Gramm.? p. 462), but seems, since Solmsen’s article, to have been lost 
sight of. Not, however, by Hiller von Géartringen (Sylloge Inscy. Graec, ed. 3, 
No. 47, note 19), as I observe while correcting the proof. He does not argue the 
matter, and in SIG* 344, note 25, his grasp of the truth is less firm, “Apvupav: 
apéecOar (hapéorar) has nothing to do either with aipw! or with aipéw. Outside of 
poetry dpéoOa: occurs in Hippocr. de aeve 17=59, 23 Ilberg: 1) 8’ dv dvdpa Ewury apnras 
(Wackernagel, Glotta 7, 221, note 1), and in JG XII. 9. 1273, 1274. iii. 1: dp[éo]Oac 
po Gov. 

Ropverick McKeEnziz. 


1 In Crénert’s revision of Passow the Locrian wrongly placed under delpw. 
hapéora is correctly rendered (col. 114, 1. 45), but 
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Bees OLOEST EXTANT MS, OF THE COMBINED 
ABSTRVSA AND ABOLITA GLOSSARIES. 


As a contributory step toward a new edition of Du Cange’s Glossarium mediae et 
infimae latinitatis, planned by the International Association of Academies, the British 
Academy has undertaken to publish a critical edition of mediaeval glossaries. The 
most important of these glossaries, because it constitutes the parent-compilation from 
which subsequent compilers of glossaries drew their material, is that pair known as 
Abstrusa and Abolita, found combined in the Vatican MS. 3321, which is the oldest 
extant MS. of purely Latin glossaries. It is with the date and home of this MS. that 
the present note is concerned. 

The MS. was used by Arevalo for his edition of the works of Isidore.1 The first 
one to use the glossaries was Angelo Mai, the great discoverer of palimpsests.” He 
referred to it as ‘codicem unum mirabilem litteris grandibus saeculi ferme VI.’ The 
first careful description of the MS. we owe to A, Willmanns.’ It was left to Gustav 
Loewe to point out the important position which this MS, occupies among glossaries : 
‘Omnium codicum glossas mere latinas exhibentium uetustissimus esse uidetur 
Vaticanus 3321.’"* The complete text of the glossaries was published by Loewe’s 
colleague, G. Goetz, in the Corpus glossariorum latinorum, Vol. 1V., pp. 3-198; Leipsic, 
1889. During the past few years the subject of mediaeval Latin glossaries has 
received fresh treatment at the hands of Professor W. M. Lindsay. He has dealt 
with the MS. in question in this journal, Vol. XI. (1917), p. 120sqq. A good facsimile 
of the MS. is given by Chatelain.® 

The MS. contains 234 leaves, measuring 155 by 210 cm., with 30 lines toa page. 
The fly-leaves A and B are from an eighth-century uncial MS. of homilies, in two 
columns. The binding is in modern vellum, showing the arms of Cardinal Pitra 
(1869-89). The MS. belonged to the Silician humanist, Panormita (1394-1471), later 
to Fulvio Orsini (1529-1600), who bequeathed it, with the rest of his MSS., to the 
Vatican Library.° The parchment is thick, and not very well prepared. Quires are 
signed in the middle of the lower margin of the last page. The outside pages of each 
quire show the flesh side of the vellum. The ruling is on the flesh side. 

Abbreviations are frequent. This is partly due to the nature of the subject 
matter. Besides the Nomina Sacra, which are normal, there occur: B; = bus. 
QO; = que. A: = aut. Avt: = autem. E-=est. Ip =idest. ISL = Israhel. 


1S. Isidori Hispalensia episcopi opera omnia, 
II. 270; Rome, 1797. 

2 Class. Auct. VI. 501-551; Rome, 1843. He 
printed excerpts from this MS. along with 
excerpts from seven other glossaries preserved 
in Vatican MSS. 

3 Rheinisches Museum, XXIV. (1869) 381 sqq. 

4 Pyodromus corporis glossaviovum, Pp. 143 Sq. ; 
Leipsic, 1876. 

5 Vucialis scriptura, Pl. XLV. b. 

6 The last page has the entry: ‘ANT. PANOR- 
MITAE.’ The paper fly-leaf has the entry: 
‘Lexicon di voce sacre et profane con alcune 


operette de Isidoro Ispalense, et altri, scritto di 
lettere maiuscole, in 4°, in carta pergamena 
tocco dal Panormita Ful, Vrs,’ This entry is 
not Fulvio Orsini’s, as is commonly supposed, 
but the work of an eighteenth-century library 
official, whose entries are found in other MSS. 
of the Orsini collection. P. de Nolhac gives a 
facsimile of this hand (which he too mistook for 
Fulvio Orsini’s) in his excellent book, La Biblio- 
theque de Fulvio Orsini, Specimen VIII. and ‘ Note 
sur la planche’; Paris, 1887. 

7 I omit the horizontal stroke above the letters. 
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Ir = item. N =non, Nr =noster. p= per. p= pro. QM = quoniam. R (with 
stroke above letter, or intersecting the right leg) = rum. T (with horizontal stroke) 
= tur. V (with horizontal stroke) = uel. Recurrent phrases like inter . . et . . quid 
intevest are abbreviated in various ways, and many arbitrary abbreviations are used 
at the end of lines where the scribe was crowded for space. Omissions are indicated 
by means of HD in the text and corresponding HS in the lower margin, placed either 
before or after the supplied word.! All these additions—and there are many of them 
—are in contemporary uncial writing. Words are not always separated. Two cor- 
rectors are contemporary, and use uncials, a third uses ordinary minuscule of the 
tenth century (fol. 90). Marginalia were added by a humanistic hand of the fifteenth 
century. 

On the date of the MS. scholars have expressed very divergent views. Angelo 
Mai was ready to assign this ‘ wonderful codex’ to the sixth century.2 Loewe and 
Goetz attribute it to the seventh.* This is also the date given by Traube.* But 
Reifferscheid,> Chatelain and Lindsay® ascribe the MS. to the eighth century, which 
seems to me the more correct date. The number and kind of abbreviations used and 
the form of the letters T, L, and especially of LL coming together, with the two 
shafts joined at the top by one horizontal hair-line, conform very well with eighth- 
century usage, but not so well with seventh-century usage. If the MS. cannot, on 
the one hand, be moved back to the seventh century, neither can it be pushed forward 
to the ninth: the use of T for ‘tur’ and the very imperfect separation of words prevent 
us from regarding the MS. as more recent than the eighth century.” The general 
impression of the script also favours the eighth. Moreover, the fact that all the 
contemporary additions and corrections are in uncial would seem to argue for the 
first half rather than for the second half of that century, Compared with the Autun 
Gospels (MS. 3) of the year 7548 our MS. makes an older impression ; compared 
with the Milan MS. of Gregory (Ambros. B. 159 sup.)® written about 750, it makes a 
somewhat more recent impression. This discrepancy may be due to the fact that the 
Autun MS. was written in France, the Milan MS. in Bobbio, North Italy, while our 
MS. may actually come from South Italy, or the vicinity of Rome. 

There is nothing to indicate where the MS. was written. The two flyleaves in 
uncial letters, taken from another MS., the contemporary addition STEPHANVs 
ARHIPBR BrpatT (!), the later minuscule additions do not throw any new light; nor 
does the portrait on folio 1 verso, of a teacher, a cleric, seated on his throne (it recalls 
the well-known portrait of the seated Vergil, in the Codex Romanus), help us to place 
the MS. The MS. was certainly written in Italy. One is tempted to connect it with 
South Italy, because pieces of parchment, with Beneventan writing, were used to 
strengthen the binding, and traces of this writing are still seen on the paper flyleaf. 
Also the fact that a MS. with a somewhat similar text is still preserved at Monte 
Cassino (MS. 439 saec. x) and is written in the South Italian minuscule, tends to 
favour the same locality. Against this, it must be borne in mind that there are no 
additions in Beneventan writing, and all the minuscule additions at the beginning and 
end of the volume are in ordinary minuscule. While it is true that ordinary minuscule 
was used in the Beneventan zone during the entire period when Beneventan was the 


1 On f. 188% HS occurs after the supplied line 7 The use of HS after the supplied line on 


instead of before it. This is very old usage, and 
is rarely found after the seventh century. 


2 Of. cit. 3 OP. cit. 
4 Texigeschichte dev Regula S. Benedict (1st edit.), 
P, 104. 


5 Bibliotheca patr, lat. Ital, 1. 545. 
8 OP. cit. 


fol. 188% argues for the older date; see note 1 
above. 

8 Steffens, Lat, Palaeog.?, Pl. 37 ; Zangemeister- 
Wattenbach, Exempia Cod, Lat., etc. Suppl., 
Pl, LX1. 

9 Palaeogvaphical Society, I,, Pl. 121. 
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ruling script in Southern Italy,1 as many MSS. attest, it would none the less be odd 
for a MS. of South Italian origin to have all its additions in ordinary minuscule and 
none in Beneventan. This consideration leaves open the possibility that the MS. 
is a product of some scriptorium north of the Beneventan zone. It shows no resem- 
blance to the MSS. of famous North Italian centres like Bobbio and Verona. Of 
schools in Central Italy we know too little to help us in forming ajudgment. As the 
famous Naples MS. of Festus was written, as has been shown, in Rome or vicinity,” 
it is not at all unlikely that this important compilation of glossaries, which shows 
much dependence on Festus, may also come from a centre in Rome or vicinity. 

To sum up: the MS. is certainly Italian. It is probably South Italian, though 
there is a possibility of its being central Italian, or even Roman. The most probable 
date is about the middle of the eighth century, before 750 rather than after. 

: E. A. Lowe. 


1 Cf. The Beneventan Script, p. 84 sqq. (1911), col. 917 sq. 
2 Cf. Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, No. 29 


SOME QUOTATIONS IN THE Z/BER GLOSSARVM. 


In response to a suggestion in the Class. Rev. (XX XIII. 106), the two MSS. of 
the Liber Glossarum preserved at Tours have recently been examined. Since they had 
not been seen by Goetz when he published his excerpts, the following short descrip- 
tions may be added to the introduction of Vol. V. of the Corpus Glossariovum 
Latinorum : 

1. Tours, Bibliothéque de Ville, MS. No, 850; end of the ninth century; foll. 
493, of which 1, 491, 492 are mere corners; cmm. 49 by 29. The last item is an 
Isidore gloss, Zatenen : gemmam. Gaps due to loss of folia occur between A biectus and 
Abdolet; Dexteva manus and Dialogus; Faber and Impulitum ; Res diuinae and Samsacus. 
There are no corrections except between folia 197 and 300, where a thirteenth-century 
hand has checked the MS. by means of another copy of the Lib. Gloss. The items 
are drawn up in two columns, and the alphabetical arrangement agrees for the most 
part with that of Vat. Pal. lat. 1773. Marginal indications of the sources of the 
. items are numerous except between Pvrofanum and Remeantes ; where two or three 
neighbouring items come from the same source, the marginal mark is repeated; and 
towards the end of the MS., where the scribe takes to writing two items in the same 
line, the indication is also carefully transferred. This is important in view of 
Goetz’ theory that the source of an unlabelled item is that given by the last 
preceding label. 

2. Tours, MS: No. 851; fifteenth-century Italian hand; foll. 269, all but eight 
written continuously. Ends with Zatenen, as MS. 850. Gap between Res diuinae and 
Samsacus, where three foll. have been cut out. No marginal marks. The items are 
frequently abbreviated and lemma words are not repeated. In many places short 
gaps, left deliberately by the scribe, have been filled in from T. 850. In details of 
omission and insertion the MS. differs from 850 of which it is clearly a descendant 
but certainly not an apograph. 


Many items of the £7b. Gloss. contain quotations from classical authors, especially 
those items labelled DE GLS (i.e., taken from glossaries), Goetz, in his monograph 
‘Der Liber Glossarum’ (Abhandlungen der stichsischen Gesellschaft, Band 13, 189%), 
postulates that one of the sources of such items was a ‘Glossar mit zahlreichen 
Citaten,’ which illustrated the meaning and occasionally the gender of words. The 


same label DE GLS, however, is used for glosses which we know to have come from ~ 


the Abstrusa glossary; and it was suggested in the Class. Quart. (XI. 128) that the 
glosses with quotations should be more carefully investigated with a view to defining 
more clearly the nature of this supposed ‘ Quotation-glossary ’ and determining the 
separating line between it and the items which the Lz). Gloss. borrowed from Abstrusa 
and likewise labelled DE GLS. The only way to assure ourselves about this 
‘ Quotation-glossary’ is to collect and examine all the DE GLS items of the Lib. 
Gloss. which contain quotations; and at a later date I hope to publish a full study of 
such items. For the present I shall content myself with presenting and commenting 
on a few of those items which may appeal to a wider circle than students of mediaeval 
dictionaries. 

I. After one has extracted all the items labelled DE GLS which contain quota- 
tions, there remain quite a number of other items with quotations; and these latter, 
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even if unlabelled, can frequently be traced to a very definite source. Of these I give 
two examples: 

(a) A gloss labelled ‘ Esidori’: Jaculum: genus piscatorviae retis, a tactu dictum. 
Plautus ‘probus quid<em> ante iacula torseras’ (leg. iaculator evas) . (= Plaut. frag. 175). 
This item unmistakeably comes from Isidore, Etym. 19, 5, 2; and it is interesting to 
note that while our existing MSS. of Isidore present the un-Plautine form of the 
adverb, antea, the Lib. Gloss. preserves the truer reading. 

(o) A long unlabelled gloss runs: Metalempsis est dictio gradatim pergens ad id quod 
ostendit, ut. , . item Varro * ponam bisulcam et crebri[s|nodam arundinem.’ This item is 
identical with the passage printed by Keil (Gram. Lat. V. 324) from the seventh- 
century grammar of Julian of Toledo whom we know to have been one of the sources 
used in the compilation of the Lib. Gloss. (cf. Goetz, Der Lib. Gloss. 287). The 
interest of the item lies in the Varro citation. Keil himself used a MS. of Julian 
(Vat. Pal. 1746), which gave the reading crebrinodosam ; but Buecheler in his edition 
of Varro’s Menippean Satires (appended to his edition of Petronius, 1912) emended 
Keil’s text and made an iambic line (frag. 578) by reading cvebrinodam. ‘The MSS. of 
the Lz). Gloss. now confirm this emendation with their cvebrisnodam. 

In discussing the existence of the ‘Quotation-glossary’ and its relation to 
Abstrusa, one consequently puts aside all such quotation-items as the two just given, 
since their sources can be definitely traced to authors who, we know, formed the 
groundwork of the Lib, Gloss. directly. 

II. A great part of that full form of the Abstrusa glossary which was described 
in Class. Quart. XI. 128 consisted of excerpts from Vergil scholia of Donatus and others 
(suggested Class. Quayt.X1.123 and illustrated Class. Quart. XIV. 87) ; and this full form 
of Abstrusa was one direct source of L7b. Gloss.items. If therefore any quotation-item 
cannot be referred to one of the extant sources of the Lib. Gloss., but bears in itself 
_ traces of having come from some scholium on Vergil, we should be on safer ground in 

attributing it to Abstrusa (of whose existence we are sure) than in calling in the aid 
of a hypothetical ‘Quotation-glossary.’ I cannot hope to convince my readers that 
Goetz’ separate and independent ‘ Quotation-glossary’ is a myth until a full list of 
these particular items is published ; meanwhile the two subjoined notes may be of 
interest : 

(a) Goetz (Der, Lib. Gloss. 279) specifically mentions the item: Fungeretur : 
exemplum opevis faceve monstvavetur, Virgilius ‘ summoque attigit ore’ ut bibentis fungeretur 

_officiis, Here clearly the quotation does not explain the meaning of the lemma word 
fungeretuy ; indeed it has no immediate connexion with fungeretuy at all. In point of 
fact the word treated is one which occurred in a scholium on Aen. I, 737; the source 
of the item therefore was itself based on Vergil scholia, that is to say, the source of 
the item is very probably Abstrusa. 

(b) The following item is found not only in the Lib. Gloss. but also in the second- 
century grammarian, Caper (Keil, VII. 98): Lacteus (leg. -ens) est quod lacte alitur, 
lactans qui decipit, lacteus lacte abundans ; ut ‘lactentes ficos.’ Lucilius ‘ lactantia coagula 
cum melle,’ <Hovatius ‘lactea> laudas brachia.” Now Caper was not one of the imme- 
diate sources of the Lib. Gloss. but he was frequently used by commentators on 
Vergil. We are therefore on fairly safe ground in deriving this item from Abstrusa, 
whose compiler found at Georg. 1. 315 (frumenta in uividi stipula lactentia turgent) a 
scholium which quoted Caper’s distinction between /actens and /Jactans. 

This item is worth further mention for (as Professor Lindsay points out to me) 
Marx in his edition of the fragments of Lucilius seems to have misinterpreted it. 
We know from Charisius (Keil, I. 128) that the line, fici dulciferae lactantes (-entes ?) 
ubeve toto, comes from Ennius and not from Lucilius to whom Marx ascribes it as 
frag. 1198. On the other hand, Marx refuses to ascribe to Lucilius the line which 


Caper quotes (lactantia coagula cum melle) because coagula is unmetrical. Professor 
fe) 
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Lindsay would scan coagula (like coagulet in Divae, 74) and restore the account of these 
‘ differentiae’ thus: 

<Lactans est quod lacte alit>, lactens quod lacte alituy; lactans qua decipit, lactens lacte 
abundans (ut <Ennius> ‘lactentes ficos, Lucilius ‘lactentia cogula cum melle <bibi>’); 
lactea candida (< Hovatius ‘lactea> laudas brachia’). Thus two meanings of lactans and 
two of lactens were contrasted, and of the second meaning of Jactens examples were 
given from Ennius and Lucilius. The /actea in the Horace quotation, in place of 
cevea, is presumably a slip of memory by Caper, who (like most Latin grammarians, 
especially Servius) did not verify his quotations. 


J. F. MountForp. 
THE UNIVERSITY, 


EDINBURGH, 


THE EARLIEST VISIBLE PHASE OF THE MOON: 


In the last number of the Classical Quarterly (July-October, 1920, p. 172) Dr. 
Holmes has asked if a trustworthy observer has ever seen with the naked eye a moon 
not more than 27 hours old in an atmosphere no clearer than that of Geneva. 
Hoping that I am a trustworthy observer, I will enumerate the cases where I have 
observed crescents of an age less than 27 hours, I have also constructed tables 
with which I find the moment when the moon becomes visible. I believe the 
minimum for Heidelberg is 20 hours from February 1 to April 1, if the moon is at 
her perigee and the argument of latitude is between 60° and 120°. All times given 
here are mid-European time (= Greenwich mean time+1 hour). I have never used a 
binocular. Heidelberg is 35 m. east of Greenwich, and 25 m. west of the mid-Euro- 
pean meridian. 

1899, March 12, Berlin. Found at 6 h. 37 m., 21 h. 44 m., after new moon, 
34 m. after sunset. Moonset 7h. 25m, Seen till 7h.om. The lower part of the 
horizon was covered with mist. 

1915, March 16, Heidelberg. Found at 7 h.1 m., 22 h. 16 m. after new moon, 
32 m. after sunset. Moon set 7 h. 32 m. Seen only a moment, because a cloud 
came in front of the moon. 

1916, April 3, Heidelberg. Found at 7 h. 25 m., 26 h. 6 m. after new moon, 
28 m, after sunset. Moon set 8 h: 22 m. 

1916, May 2, Heidelberg. Nothing found, about 14 h, 15 m. after new moon. 

1918, March 13, Ciney (Belgium). Found at 7 h, 8 m., 22 h.17 m. after new 
moon, 28 m. after sunset. Moon set 8 h. 3 m., 

I Lave made a great number of other observations, but all more than 27 h. after 
new moon. I believed that 20 h, after new moon was the minimum, but now I have 
read in the Journal of the British Astronomical Association the sensational observation 
made 1916, May 2, in England, 14 h. 30 m. after new moon. On that evening I 
found nothing, but it is possible that I overlooked the crescent. 

CarL SCHOCH. 


HEIDELBERG, 
December 5, 1920. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


[These summaries will in future deal only with original work appearing in the 
periodicals, Reviews of books will be mentioned in the summaries published 
in the Classical Review. Also an account of the contents of Neue Jahrbiicher for 


the years 1916-1920 inclusive appears in the Classical Review for August- 
September, 1921,—Epp. C.Q.] 


American Journal of Philology. XLII. 2. 1921. 


W. P. Mustard, Petvavch’s Africa. An analysis, with a number of illustrative 
quotations and remarks on possible classical models both prose and verse, and a few 
brief notes on language. W.N. Brown, Bluff in Hindu Fiction. The writer discusses 
the various forms of the ‘ bluff’ mots, indicating and illustrating their range of use, 
and endeavours to determine the relation of some folk or oral stories to literary 
sources. Charles W. Peppler, Comic Tevminations in Aristophanes. Part V. This 
article deals with verbs in vAAao, itrw, dtr, wdw, and (fw, and with comic coinages in 
verbs, adverbs, interjections, and miscellaneous words. Paul Haupt, Abvaham’s 
Bosom. A discussion, with parallels from various languages of the exact meaning of 
the phrase and the particular part of the body denoted by xéAros, F. A. Wright, 
Hovace and Philodemus. Suggests that several passages in Ovid, as well as the 
episode of the pirate turned gardener in Vergil, Georgic IV., are worked up from 
epigrams by Philodemus (who is quoted by Horace, Sevm. I. 2. 120) by Leonidas. 
Tenney Frank, Hor. Carm. III. 4 Descende caelo,. An endeavour to explain this ode 
as ‘a dedicatory poem that for some reason is out of the position for which it was 
intended,’ and not as forming part of the ‘cycle’ in praise of virtue. B.O. Foster, 
Livy VII. 14, §§ 6-10. Proposes to remove the difficulty of the words instructo 
want .. . uevis utvibus profuit by adopting the new Oxford punctuation, and reading 
instructos (agreeing with montes) for imstructo. 


Classical Philology. XVI. 1. 1921. 


C.D. Adams, 74 yéppa éveriurpacav, Demosthenes XVIII. 169. Accepting ancient 
testimony that yéppa were the materials of which the oxnvai were made, A. revives 
Reiske’s view that the object of burning them was to secure a place for the instant 
assembling of the militia. He quotes Andocides’ account of a similar situation in 
415 B.C. (On the Mysteries, 45). He rejects the proposed emendation 1a yépp’ averetav- 
vueav (‘ they stretched the hurdles’), which rests on a misinterpretation of the scholion 
on Aristophanes, Acharnians, 22. Both there and in the Speech against Neaera, § go, 
yéppa naturally means the wicker mats of the tradesmen’s booths. W. L. Wester- 
mann, Land Registers of Western Asia under the Seleucids. W. examines a few inscrip- 
tions dealing with grants of land made by the Seleucid kings. Detailed descriptions 
of the smaller land units were kept in the local registers, and were absent from the 
central register, which was constructed on broader lines. J. A. Scott, Homey as the 
Poet of the Thebais. The theory that Homer was regarded in the seventh century 
as the poet of the Thebais rests (1) upon the supposed reference to Callinus in 
Pausanias, IX. 9. 5; (2) upon the identification with the Thebais of tov ‘Opnpetwv 
éréwv of Herodotus, V. 67. But in Pausanias Callinus is a purely conjectural 
reading, and Pausanias refers to Antimachus as the poet of the expedition against 
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Thebes. As to Herodotus, the Argive inscription in honour of Homer shows that it | 
was the connexion of the Argives with the Trojan War, not with Argos, that aroused 
their pride. L. R. Taylor, The Latina Colonia of Livy XL. 43. T. discusses the 
identity of the Latin colony mentioned by Livy under the year 180 B.c. He 
examines the views of Mommsen and others, and suggests that the colony was 
established at Pisae, Rome’s military and naval base against the Ligurians. 
D. McFayden, The Princeps and the Senatorial Provinces. The view, widely accepted, — 
that under the Augustan constitution the princeps possessed an imperium maius Over ~ 
the senatorial provinces is based upon certain passages in Dio Cassius and Ulpian. 
M. shows that the various accounts of the princeps’ intervention in the affairs of 
these provinces are more easily explained if we reject these statements than if we 
accept them. The progressive movement towards absolutism in the emperor's 
relations with the Senate led Ulpian and Dio, writing in the third century, to assume 
that the senatorial no less than the imperial provinces were under the emperor’s 
authority. C.D. Buck, Studies in Greek Noun-Formation, Continuing his studies of 
dental terminations, B. deals with words in -ds, -avros. F.A. Wood, Greek and Latin 
Etymologies. In ‘Notes and Discussions’ W. A. Oldfather and J. B. Titchener deal 
with the sources of the Lexicon Militare, P. Shorey with the methods of the higher 
criticism of Homer, W. A. Heidel with two Sophoclean cruxes (Antigone 4, and 
Oed. Tyr. 44), and A. S. Pease with the scelevatum frigus of Virgil, Georgics, 11. 256. 


XVE.. 2. 


F. E. Robbins, The Tradition of Greek Avithmology. JR. seeks to determine the 
sources and relationships of the ancient writers on arithmology. Starting from 
conclusions obtained in an earlier paper on ‘ Posidonius and the Sources of Pytha- 
gorean Arithmology,’ he traces the connexion of each writer with the lost document, 
which he regards as a common source. Philo, Lydus, and Anatolius belong to an 
older strain of the manuscript tradition; Theon diverges from them in his account 
of the number 7, and is followed by Chalcidius, Capella, Favonius, Macrobius, and 
the compiler of the Theologumena Anthmeticae. A diagram of relationships is appended. 
G. Laing, The Origin of the Cult of the Lares. L. criticizes the view, revived in a 
recent article in the American Journal of Archaeology, that the Lares are ancestor- 
spirits and their cult ancestor-worship. Ancient testimony gives feeble support to 
the theory, and the ceremonies adduced by Samter are poor evidence. L. refers to 
the youth’s intention of changing his Lar in Plautus, Merc. 836, and to the incon- 
spicuous place occupied by the Lares at the Parentalia, Wissowa’s view that the 
Lares were originally divinities attached to places and not to persons over-emphasizes 
a single aspect of the cult. L. holds that they were spirits of the primitive Roman 
type, capable of helping or harming, but otherwise undefined as to function and 
number. The epithets mark a later stage of differentiation and definition. H. Craig, 
Dryden's Lucian, C. gives (1) a list of seventeenth-century translations of Lucian; 
(2) an account of Dryden’s life of Lucian, prefixed to a new translation of all the 
works ; (3) an analysis of the contents of this edition, with information about the 
translators. P. Shorey, Hovace, Satires i, 3. 112-13 and Plato, Theaetetus, 172a, B. 
S. refers 1. rr1 to the views of the ethical sceptics, set forth in Plato Republic II. 
and of Epicurus, and finds the ultimate source of ll. 113-14 in Plato, Theae- 
tetus, 172A, B, which, presenting a modified form of Protagorean relativity, allows 
that the distinction between utility and inutility is not a matter of mere arbitrary 
enactment. He rejects entirely Wilamowitz’s interpretation of the Platonic passage. 
W. L. Westermann, The ‘ Uninundated Lands” in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. II. 
W. shows that the &poxos yf paid at least as high a rate of tax as the flooded lands, 
and concludes that the government by means of high rentals sought to force 
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production on land of this class. He adduces the evidence of leases to show that 
the tenant. attempted to avoid the laborious cultivation of the apoxyos, or was 
reimbursed for it. A. E.R. Boak, Greek and Coptic School Tablets at the University 
of Michigan. An account of three school tablets from Egypt—two Greek and one 
Coptic—recently acquired. They contain various exercises in writing, spelling, and 
numbers. Under ‘ Notes and Discussions,’ A. Shewan rejects Professor Bolling’s 
view that the meaning applied to wo@j in the Iliad differs from that in the Odyssey. 
C. Ritter suggests that the difficult edév eirw otrwoi of Alcibiades in Plato, Sym- 
posium 2128, is an expression of his natural self-assurance, heightened by his drunken 
condition ; ‘wenn ich so sage, so gilt’s.’ C. Murley, connecting cvxoddvrns with the 
connotation of worthlessness which ov«.vos frequently bears, suggests that it means 
‘trifle-revealer.” A. S. Pease quotes a few short passages which do not appear in 
von Arnim’s Stoicorum veterum fragmenta. 


Hermes. LVI.2. 1921. 


G. Wissowa, Die Varvonischen di certi und incerti. W. reopens the discussion 
of the meaning of these terms which he started in 1885, and maintains his original 
view against Usener, Bickel, Sam Wide, and others. The certitudo, which is the 
basis of Varro’s classification of gods, refers merely to the certainty or uncertainty 
of Varro’s own information, and not to the certainty or uncertainty of the character 
of the gods themselves. R. Laqueur, Scipio Africanus und die Evoberung von Neukar- 
thago. A very elaborate investigation of the sources used by Polybius in Book X., 
provoked by E. Meyer’s paper in Berl. Sitzungsber. 1916. The earliest elements in 
the narrative of S.’s attack on New Carthage are ultimately derived from the bald 
account, admitting divine intervention, given by some fighter engaged in the action 
but ignorant of S.’s strategic ideas. P. only got to know the plan of operations 
later when he met Laelius, and Laelius, the confidant of S., is the source of P.’s 
knowledge of the purpose behind S.’s undertakings, diplomatic and military alike. 
This is true as well of the ‘Scipionic’ features in P.’s account of Hannihal’s march, 
and Laqueur, rejecting the view that P. got these from the younger Scipio, now 
asserts that they are all alike derived from Laelius. The ‘ Laelian’ elements in 
Book III. were incorporated between 160 and 155. Laqueur goes on to discuss the 
development of P.’s historiography. He began in the ‘rhetorical’ Hellenistic school, 
of which he was later the bitter enemy ; but as he collected more material and saw 
more of Roman power, there grew on him the idea of a system working towards 
Roman supremacy. Finally, influenced by the Stoa, he arrived at the conception of 
world-history, and at the same time, but not before, became the complete rationalist. 
MisceLLeN: Karl Praechter, Notes on Porphyrius’ commentary on Avistotle’s Categories, 
Pp. 123, 29 ff. (Busse). F. Bechtel, On the name”AXOnros (Paus. II. 30. 5). 


LVI 3. 1921. 

E. von Stern, Zuy Beurtetlung der politischen Wirksamkeit des Tiberius und Gaius 
Gracchus. A criticism of recent views on the political activity of the Gracchi. Von 
Stern’s own view is that they were doctrinaire revolutionists rather than reformers. 
They attempted to apply the doctrines of Greek political philosophy to Rome, e.g. 
the principle of the immediate sovereignty of the people. They were no statesmen, 
and failed because they were blind to the difference between the Greek polis and a 
world state. C. Robert, Zu Euripides’ Troerinnen. A discussion of Cassandra’s 
monody 308 ff, and other passages. L, Deubner, Zum Freiburgey Makedonterdialog. 
A fresh examination of a dialogue on the divinity of Alexander the Great first pub- 
lished by W. Aly in the Heidelberg. Sitzungsbericht, 1914, Abp. 2. U. Kahrstedt, 
Sparta wnd Persien in dev Pentekontaetie. An attempt to show that Sparta made a 
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formal peace with Persia about the year 476-5. O. Weinreich, Blutgerichte év iraiOpyo. 
W. explains the practice as due to ritual hygiene. Sunlight and rain counteract the 
pollution. MisceLten: W. Spiegelberg maintains that payday (Athen. 690 E) is 
the old Egyptian sgnn with the masculine article p- prefixed. O. Weinreich shows 
that Apuleius Met. VI. 8 septem sawia . . . mellitum is only a coarse version of 
Moschus’”Epws Spamérns line 4. K. Praechter suggests in Philodemus epi dpyjjs, 
Fr. E (P. 4 Wilke) r)v ra[v ty Baxtynpia] titre, F. Bechtel on the Thessalian river 
names Kepxiveds and BovAe’s. They are derived from Kapxivos (ablaut form Kepxévos) 
and from BedAozs, i.e., the river that carries down Bodo. 


Revue de Philologie. XLIV. 3. 1920. 


V. Bérard, Sur les Scholies et le texte de ?Odyssée. A long series of emendations 
of the scholia based upon a comparison with Strabo, who drew much of his informa- 
tion from Alexandrine tropvjpara, and Eustathius. F.Cumont, Lucréce et le symbo- 
lisme pythagoricien des enfers, Lucr. III. 978-1023, where Hell is explained as the 
torments inflicted on men by their passions in their life on earth, is not borrowed 
from the source from which the end of the third book is derived. The doctrine is 
neo-pythagorean and not epicurean. It is found in Philo, who derived it either 
directly or through Posidonius from Pythagoreanism. Lucretius is probably echoing 
Ennius, who developed the doctrine of metempsychosis at the beginning of his 
Annals and in his satire ‘ Epicharmus.’ P. Roussel, Rémarques sur les Suppliantes et 
le Promethée d’Eschyle. ‘Traces references to the participation of the Egyptians in the 
battle of Salamis in 742 xal A€éyw pds «idd7a and in 713-722, and argues that the date 
of the Supplices cannot be earlier than 478-473. In P.V. 440-42 is a reference to 
Prometheus distributing the yépa of the gods, a story which must have been familiar 
to the audience, and which is known to us from Hesiod, Theog. 535 sqq. Aeschylus 
deliberately rejects Hesiod’s version that P. deceived the gods. B. Haussoullier, 
Inscriptions de Didymes ; Classement chronologique des comptes de la construction du Didymeton. 
Continued from 1919, p. 175, and 1920, p. 31. Deals with work done between 
176-75 and 172-71. The method of consulting the oracle is discussed in an appendix. 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. XI. Band. 1. 2. Heft. 1gar. 


Albert Debrunner writes on The Use of av with the Indicative in Subordinate Clauses 
in the Hellenistic Age, e.g. paxdpios tv avtov évtiva av Kai povov mporéBAeWa, Lucian, 
Dial. Mort. 9.2. This idiom is an independent growth, and has no connexion with 
the ‘iterative av’ used by the classical writers in main sentences; it came in to 
replace the ‘ optative without av’: Aéyes 6 te dv BovAnras became (for past time) éAeyev 
6 tu dv éBovAero instead of €Xeyev 6 te BotrAorro. Hugo v. Helle discusses The Division 
of Syllables in Latin, F. Slotty’s Studies in Vulgay Latin include (1) a discussion of 
‘words for the three dimensions’; (2) ‘the type Chalons-sur-Marne in Latin.’ 
E. Schwyzer has a few notes on Greek dialectic forms; and E. Kieckers and 
W. Kroll deal with the question of the ‘appositional clause’ in Latin and Greek, the 
so-called ‘accusative (or nominative) in apposition to the sentence.’ R.Munz on 
yAorra and Siddexros, and a Fragment of Posidomus. The remaining fifty pages are 
devoted to summaries and notices of books and articles published in 1917. 
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Aevxés, 155 f. 
AlOos, 55 

ANogvls, Nopvla, 55 


pédas, 153 f. 
puxkos, 86 f., 97 
pidros, 159 


EavObs, 157 f. 
fovOds, 157 f. 


olvow, 159 
olXomar, 44 
émotov ovxl, 127 
dppvwos, IOI 


mahwd-yperos, 48 
mapakdavolOupov, 110 
mnros, 56 

mlaris, 144 

100%, 197 

mons, 156 
moAnNakls, 54 
moppupeos, 159 
mpdowos, 161 
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mukves, 55 
muppos, 158 


poddes, 159 


cahwun, 56 
cavdapdKxivos, 158 
caghs, 55 
cxnplmropar, 47 


abdoucit, 170 
amantissimus, 55 
artemo, III 


calcare, 55 
caldus, 108 
canis, 55 
cisitum, 56 
claua, 56 


decrepitus, 55 
diuidia, 28 
dum, 53 


exilis, 56 


jinis (gender), 19 
forda, 109 


fordicidia, fordus, 108 f. 


INDEX VERBORVM 


cuxopavTns, 197 
cuvjdoua, 82 


rapaxtt, 56 


Timwpds, 187 
Tupratos, 55 


brdrnyus, 84 
pads, 156 


B.—LATIN. 


formica, 56 
fornix, 55 
forum, 55 


girgillus, 56 
hordus, 108 £. 


tiv (Osc.), 54 
tmbecillus, 55 


lanista, 54 
lardum, 108 


maneo, 52 
mirus, 20 


mundus, 56 


nihil, nil, 51 


poBetcOa with genitive, 28 
pow-, 158 


xXAwpés, 161 f, 
xopd%, 109 
xdpiov, 108 f. 


Payday, 198 
®xpés, 162 


nouit, 53 
nos, 177 ff. 


opulus, 56 


parens, 56 
puer, LIT 


SOmNUS, 55 
squalus, 56 
squama, 56 


tolutim, 56 

tovtus (noun), III 
tragicomoedia, 54 
transporto (‘cross’), 49 


uel, 56 
uespertilis, 51 
utor (oetor), 54 
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